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CHAP. XLVIII. : : 

Plan of the four last volumes — Succession and characters 
of the Greek emperors of Constantinople, from the time 
cf Meraclius to the Latin conquest. 

I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Constan- chap. 
tine, from Constantine to Heraclius, the regular 
series of the Roman emperors ; and faithfully Defects of 
exposed the pi*osperous and adverse fortunes of 
their reigns. Five centuries of the decline and to^y* 
fall of the empire have already elapsed ; but a pe- 
riod of more than eight hundred years still sepa- 
rates me from the term of my labours, the tsidng 

VOL, IX,. ■ 8 
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CHAP, of Constantinople by the Turks. Siiould I per- 

XLVin. ggygj.g Ijj same course, should I observe the 
same measure, a prolix and slender thread would 
be spun through many a volume, nor would the 
patient reader find an adequate rewardfof instruc- 
tion or amusement. At every step as we sink 
deeper in the decline and fall of the eastern em- 
pire, the annals of each succeeding reign would 
impose a more ungrateful and melancholy task. 
These annals must continue to repeat atediou^and 
uniform tale of weakness and misery; the natural 
connection of causes and events would be broken 
by frequent and hasty transitions, and a minute 
accunmiation of circumstances must destroy the 
light and effect of those general pictures which 
compose the use and ornament of aremote history. 
From the timeof Heraclius,theByzantine theatre 
is contracted and darkened : the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian 
and the arms of Belisarius, recedes on all sides 
from our view : tlie Roman name, the proper 
subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow 
corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Con- 
stantinople; and the fate of the Greek empire has 
been compared to that of the Rhine, which loses 
itself in tlie sands, before its waters can rnij'.gle 
with the ocean. The scaleof dominion isdiminisli- 
ed to aur view by the distance of time and place/ 
K i IS the loss of external splendour compensated 
by tiie nobler gifts of virtue and genius. In the 
Iasi moments of her decay, Constantinople was 
doubtless more opulent and populous than Athens 
al her most flourishing era, when a scanty sura of 
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SIX llxotjsantl talents, or twelve hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, was possessed by twenty-one thou- 
sand male-citizens of an adult age. But each of 
these citizens was a freeman who dared to assert 
the liberty of his thoughts, wordsj and actions ; 
whose person arid property were guarded by equal 
law ; and who exei'cised his independent vote in 
the government of the republic. Their numbers 
seem to be multiplied by the strong and various 
discriminations of character : under the shield of 
freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, 
each Athenian aspired to the level of the national 
dignity : from this commanding eminence, some 
chosen spirits soared beyond the reach of a vulgar 
eye ; and the chances of superior merit iri a great 
and populous kingdom, as they are proved by ex- 
perience, would excuse the computation of ima- 
ginary millions. The territories of Athens, Sparta, 
and their allies, do not exceed a.moderate pro- 
vince of France or England : hut after the’ tro- 
phies of Salamis and Plataea, they expand in our 
fancy to the gigantic size of Asia, which had been 
trampled under the feet of the victorious Greeks; 
But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, who 
assume and dislionour the names both of Greeks 
and Ronjaus, present a dead uniformit}’' of abject 
vices, which are neither softened by the weakness 
0^' liuinanity, nor animated by the vigour of me- 
morable crimes. The freemen of antiquity might 
repeat with generous enthusiasm the sentence of 
Homer, “ that on the first day of his servitude, 
the captive is deprived of one half of his manly 
virtue.” But the poet had only seen the elFects 
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of civil or domestic slavery, nor could lie fore - 
tell that the second moiety of manhood must be 
annihilated by the spiritual despotism, whifh 
shackles, not only the actions, but even the 
thoughts, of the prostrate votary. By {tiis/loublo 
jmke, the Greeks were oppressed under the suc- 
cessors of Heraclhis, the tyrant : a law" of eternal 
justice, wnis degraded by the vices of his subjects ; 
and on the throne, in the camp, in the schools, 
W'e search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, <-thc 
names and characters that may deserve to lie re- 
scued fronv oblivion. Nor are the defects of the 
subject compensated by the skill and variety of the 
painters. Of a space of eight himdred years, the 
four first centuries are overspread with a cloud 
interrupted by some faint and broken rays of his-i 
toric light ; in the lives of the emperors, from 
Maurice to Alexius, Basil the ^Macedonian ]ia.s 
alone been the theme of a sejiarate work; and tlic 
absence, or loss, or imperfection, of contemporary 
evidence, must be poorl}’ supplied by the doubtful 
authority of more recent compilers. The four last 
centuries are exempt from the reproach of penury : 
and with theComnenian family, the liistoric muse 
of Constantinople again revivcs,but her apparel i ■ 
gaudy, her motions are w'ithout elegance or grace 
A succession of priests, or courtiers, treads in each 
other’s footsteps in the same path of servitude aiyl 
superstition: their views are narrow, their judg- 
ment is feeble or corrupt; and we close the 
volume of copious barrenness, still ignorant of the 
causes of events, the characters of the actors, and 
the manners of the times, which they celebrate oi 
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deplore. The observation which has been applied chap. 
to a man, may be extended to a whole people, 
that the energy of the sword is communicated to 
the pen ; ijnd it will be found by experience that 
the tose d!" history will rise or fall with the spirit 
» of the age. 

From these considerations, I should have aban- i** foimec. 
doned without regret the Greek slaves and their the revolu" 
servile historians, had I not reflected that the fate 
of tiie Byzantine monarchy isy)f«siye^ connected 
with the most splendid and important revolutions 
which have changed the state of the world. The 
space of the lost provinces was immediately re- 
plenished with new colonies and rising kingdoms; 
the active virtues of peace and war deserted from 
the vanquished to the victorious nations; and it is 
in their origin and conquests, in their religion and 
governmentj that we must explore the causes and 
effects of the decline and fall of the eastern em- 
pire. Nor will this scope of nari'ative, the riches 
and variety of these materials, be incompatible 
%vith the unity of design and composition. As, 
inhis daily prayers, theMussuIman ol’Fez or Delhi 
still turns his face towards the temple of iMecca, 
the historian’s eye shall be always fixed on the ci- 
ty of Constantinople. The excursive line may em- 
brace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the 
sircle will be ultimately reduced to the decreasing 
limit of the Homan monarchy. 

Oil this principle I shall now establish the plan Kan of tuo 
of the four last volumes of the present work. The volume, 
first chapterwillcontain,inaregu]ai"series, the em- 
perors V ho reigned at Constantinople during upe- 
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CHAP- riod of six hundred years, from the days of Hera 
clius to the Latin conquest : a rapid abstract, 
which may be supported by a general appeal to 
the order and text of the original hist^-ians. In 
this introduction I shall confine myseli’tO'the re- 
volutions of the throne, the succession of families, 
the personal characters of the Greek princes, the 
mode of their life and death, the maxims and in- 
fluence of their domestic government, and the 
tendency of their I’eign to accelerate or susfiend 
the downfal of the eastern empire. Such a chro- 
nological review will serve to illustrate the va- 
rious argument of the subsequent chapters ; and 
each circumstance of the eventful story of the 
barbarians will adapt itself in a proper place to 
the Byzantuie annals. The internal state of the 
empire, and the dangerous heresy of the Pauli- 
cians, which shook the East and enlightened the 
West, will be the subject of two separate chap- 
ters ; but these inquiries must be postponed till 
our farther progress shall have opened the view 
of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of 
the Christian era. After this foundation of By- 
zantine history, the following nations v>'ill pass 
before our eyes, and each will occupy tlie space to 
which it may be entitled by greatness or merit, 
or the degree of connection with the Roman 
world and the present age. I. The Fbanks ; -u 
general appellation which includes all the barba,- 
rians of France, Italy, and Germany, who were 
united by the sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. 
The persecution of images and their votaries, se- 
parated Rome anditaly from the Byzantine throne. 
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onji prepared the restoration of the Roman em- 
pire in the West. 11. The Arabs or Saracens. 
Tliree ample chapters will be devoted to this cu- 
rious and interesting object. In the first, after 
a pictm*e %f the country and its inhabitants, I 
shall investigate the character of Mahomet ; the 
character, religion, and success of the prophet. 
In the second, I shall lead the Arabs to the con- 
quest of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the proyince.s 
of the Roman empire; nor can I check their vic- 
torious career till they have overthrown the mo- 
nai’chies of Persia and Spain. In the third, I 
shall inquire how Constantinople and Europe 
were saved by the luxury and arts, the division 
and decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single 
chapter will include, III. The Bulgarians, IV. 
Hungarians, and V. Russians, who assaulted 
by sea or by land the provinces and the capital ; 
but the last of these, so important in their pre- 
sent greatness, wdli excite some curiosity in their 
origin and infancy. VI. The Normans ; or ra- 
ther the private adventures of that warlike peo- 
ple, who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia 
and Sicily, shook the throne of Constantinople, 
displayed the trophies of chivalry, and almost 
realized the wonders of romance. VII. The La- 
tins ; the subjects of the pope, the nations of the 
^Vest, who inlisted under the banner of the cross 
for the recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre.. 
The Greek emperors were terrified and preserv- 
ed by the myriads of pilgrims who marched to Je- 
rusalem with Godfrey of Bouillon and the peers 
of Christendom. The second and third crusades 
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H A p. trodc in the footsteps of the first : Asia and jEu- 
rone were minaied in a sacred war of two him- 
dred years *, and the Ciiriitian pow ers ’ivtTC lirave- 
ly resisted, and finally expelled, hy .Saladln and 
the Blanraiukes of Egypt. In these ^neinorablc 
crusades, a fleet and army of h'rencii and ^'enc- 
tians were diverted from Syria to the Tisrai ian 
Bosphoins : they assaulted the capital, they sul- 
. verted the Greek monarchy ; and a dy nas ty of J .a - 
tin princes was seated near tlireescorc ycarr. on 
the throne of Constantine. VIJI, The GucEn.s 
themselves, during this period of captivity and 
exile, must be considered as a foreign nation; the 
enemies, and again the sovereigns, of Constantin- 
ople. Alisfortune had rekindled a spark of na- 
tional virtue; and the imperial series may be 
continued with some dignity from their restora- 
tion to the Turkish conquest. IX. The Moguls 
and Taetars. By the arras of Zingis and his 
descendants, the globe was shaken from China 
to Poland and Greece ; the sultans were over- 
throwm; the caliphs fell, and the Caesars trem- 
bled on their throne. The victories of Tiinoiir 
suspended above fifty years the final ruin of the 
Byzantine empire. X. I have already noticed 
the first appearance of the Turks, and the names 
of the fathers, of Seljuk and Oilman, discriminate 
the two successive dynasties of the nation, wliicl^i 
emerged ul the eleventh century from the Scy- 
thian wilderness. The former established a potent 
and splendid kingdom from the banks of the Oxus 
to Antioch and Nice ; and the first crusade was 
provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the 


danger . f Constantinople. From an immble ori' c Ua f. 
gin, tlic Ottoman-.; arose, the scourge and terror of 
Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and 
taken by Mahomet IJ, and his triumph annihilates 
the remiiam^ the image, the title of the Roman 
empire in the East. The schism of the Greeks 
will ])e coiinected with their last calamities, and 
the restorathm of learning in the western world. 

I shall return from tlie captivity of tlic ne'iv, to 
tlie rains of ancient I’omk : and the venerable 
name, the interesting theme, will shed a ray of . 
glory on the conclusion of my laliours. 



The emperor i leraclius had punished a tyrant 
and ascended his throne ; and thememoin- of his end death 
reign isperpetuated by thetransientconquest, and 
irreparable loss, ol' the eastern provinces. After 
the deatli of Eudocia, his first wife, he disolteyed 
the patriarch, and violated the laws, by his second 
marriage with his niece Martina ; and the super- 
stition of the Greeks beliehl the judgment of hea- 
ven in the diseases of the father and the deformity 
of his offspring. But the opinion of an illcgitiroate 
birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and loosen 
the obedience, of the peo]>le : the ambition of 
Al^artinawas quickened by maternal love, an^, per- 
haps by the envy of a step-mother ; and the aged 
husband -was too feeble to withstand the arts of 
conjugal allurements. Constantine, hiseldestson, 
enjoyed in a mature age the titleqf Augustus; but 
the weakness of bis constitution required a cpI- 
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c H A p. league and a guardian, and he yielded with secret 
reluctance to the partition of the empire. Tlie 
A. D. 638, senate was suminoned to the palace to I'atify or 
July L attest the association of Heracleonas, tlie sou of 
Martina: the imposition of the diadel^i w,as conse- 
crated by the prayer and blessing of the patriarch ; 
the senators and patricians adored the majesty of 
the great emperor and the partners of his reign ; 
and as soon as the doors w’ere thrown open, they 
were hailed by thetiiraultuarybutiniportanlfvoice 
a. D. 639, of the soldiers. After an interval of five months, 
'* the pompous ceremonies which formed the es- 
sence of the B 3 ^zantine state were celebrated in 
the cathedral and the hippodrome : the concord 
of the roAml brothers was aflectedly displayed by 
the younger leaning on the arm of the elder; 
and the name of Martina was mingled in the re- 
A. D. 611, luctant or venal acclamations of the people. Ile- 

Feh. 11, . ■ . . ^ ^ 

radius survived this association about two years : 
his last testimony declared his two sons the equal 
heirs of the eastern empire, and commanded 
them to honour his widow Martina as their mo- 
ther and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appearedonthethronewith 
A. D. 641, the name and attributes of royalty, she was check- 
jjy though respectful, opposition ; and 

the dying embers of freedom were kindled by the 
bream of superstitious prejudice. — “ W^e revei’- 
“ ence,” exclaimed the voice of a citizen, “ w-e 
“ reverence the mother of our princes ; but to 
“ those princes alone our obedience is due ; and 
Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an age 
“ to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the 
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“ scepti’G. Your sex is excluded by nature from chap. 

the toils of government. How could you com- 
“ bat, how couldyou answer, the barbai'ians, who, 
with hostileorfriendly intentions, mayapproach 
the royal cAy? May heaven avert from the Eo- 
“ man republic thisnationaldisgrace, which would 
provoke the patience of the slaves of Persia.’’ 
Martina descended from the throne with indigna- 
tion, and soiig'ht a refuge in the female apart- 
ment ?if the palace. The reign of Constantine 
III lasted only one hundred and three days : lie 
expired in the thirtieth year of his age, and although 
his life had been a long malady, a belief was enter- 
tained that poison had been the means, and his 
cruel step-mother the author, of his untimely 
fate. Martina reaped indeed the harvest of his Heracie- 
death, and assumed the government in the name a. d. e-ii, 
of the surviving emperor ; but the incestuous 
widow of Fleraclius was universally abhorred; the 
jealousy of the people was awakened, and the two 
orphans whom Constantipe had left, became the 
objects of the public carp. It was in vain that the 
son of Martina, who was no more than fifteen 
years pf age, was taught to declare himself the 
guardian of his nephews, one of whom he had 
presented at the baptismal font : it was in vain 
that he swore on the wood of the true cross, to de- 
fend them against all their enemies. On his death- 
bed, the late emperor despatched a trusty serv- 
ant to arm the troops and provinces of the East in 
the defence of his helpless children: the eloquence 
and liberality of Valentin had been successful, and, 
from his camp of Chakedon, he bddly depianded - 
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the iJiuiisluncnt of the assassins, and the restor- 
ation of the lawful heir. The license of the sol- 
diers, who devoured the grapes and drank the 
wine of their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the ci- 
tizens of Cohstantiiioplo against fhe , domestic 
authors of their calamities;, and the dome of St. 
Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers and liymns, 
hut with the clamours and imprecations of an en- 
raged multitude. At their imperious command, 
Heracleonas appeared in the pulpit ith fhe el- 
dest of the royal orphans; Constaus alone was sa- 
luted as emperor of the Romans, and a crou n ol 
gold, which had been taken from the toml) ol' I ie- 
raclius, ■was placed on his head, ■with the solemn 
Itcnediction of the patriarch. But in the tumult 
of joy and indignation, the church was pillaged, 
the sanctuary was polluted by a promiscuous 
crowd of .Tews and barbarians ; and tlie Tvlono- 
Uielite Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, after 
dropping a protestation on the altar, escaped by 
a prudent flight from the zeal of the catholics. 
A more serious and bloody task was reserved for 
the senate, who derived a temporary strength 
from tlie consent of the soldiers and })eople. 
The spirit of Roman freedom revived the ancient 
and awful examples of the judgment of tyrants, 
and tlie imperial culprits ■were deposed and con- 
demned as the authors of the death of Constan- 
tine. ’ But the severity of the conscript fathers 
■was stained by the indiscriminate punishment of’ 
the innocent and the guilty : Martina and Hera- 
cleonas were sentenced to the amputation, the 
former of her tongue, the latter of his nose; and 
after this cruel execution, they consumed the re- 
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inaiiider oi siieirdays in exile and oblivion. The chap. 
Greeks wbd were capable of reflection might find 
some consolation for their servitude, by observing- 
the abuse of power when it was lodged for a mo- 
inent in Jhe^iands of an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five Constans 
iuindred years backwards to the age of the Auto- (jii' sepi 
nines, if we listen to the oration which Constans 
II pronounced in the twelfth year of his age be- 
fore die Byzantine senate. After returning- his 
! hanksforthe just punishment of theassassinswho 
had intercepted the fairest hopes of his father’s 
reign, — *■ By the divine provitlence,” said the 
young emperor, “ and by your righteous decree, 

“ Martina and her incestuous progeny have been 
cast headlong from the throne. Your majesty 
and n-isdom have prevented the Roman state 
“ from degenerating intolawless tyranny. Ithere- 
“ fore exhort and beseech you to standforth as the 
“ counsellors and judges of the common safety.” 

The senators were gratified by the respectful ad- 
dress and liberal donative of their sovereign ; but 
these servile Greeks were unworthy and regard- 
less of freedom ; andin his mind, the lesson of an 
jiour was (piickiy crazed by the prejudices of the 
age and the habits pf despotism. He retained only 
a jealous fear lest the senate or people should one 
tli^j' invade the right of primogeniture, and seat 
his brother Theodosius on an equal throne. By 
ilie imposition of holy orders, the grandson of He- 
raclius was disqualified for the purple; but this ce- 
remony, wJiich seemed to profane the sacraments 
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of tiie clnircli, was insufficient to appease the sus^ 
picions of the tyrant, and the death of the deacon 
Theodosius could alone expiate the crime of his 
royal birth. His murder was avenged by the im- 
precations of the people, and the assassin, in the 
fulness of power, was driven from his capital into 
voluntary and perpetual exile^ Constans embark- 
ed for Greece ; and, as if he meant to retort the 
abhorrence which he deserved, he is said, from the 
imperial galley, to have spit against the w<fiils of 
his nativecity, Afterpassiitgthewintcrat Athens, 
he sailed to Tarentum in Italy, visited Rome, and 
concluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacri- 
legious rapine, by fixing his residence at Syracuscj 
But if Constans could fly from his people, he could 
notflyfromhimself. The remorseof his conscience 
created a phantom who pursued him by land and 
sea, by day and by night ; and the visionary Theo- 
dosius, presenting to his lips a cup of blood, said, 
©r seemed to say, " Drink, brotherj drink a 
sure emblem of the aggravation of his guilt, since 
he had received from the hands of tlie deacon the 
mystic cup of the blood of Christ. Odious to 
himself and to mankind, Constans perished by do- 
mestic, perhaps by episcopal, treason, in tbe ca- 
pital of Sicily. A servant who Avaited in the bath, 
after pouring warm Avater on his head, struclc bun 
violently with the A'ase. He fell, stunned by tjie 
blow, and suffocated by the Avater ; and his at- 
tendants, AA’ho wondered at the tedious delay, be- 
held Avith indifference the corpse of their lifeless 
emperor. Tbe troops of vSicily invested AA'ith the 
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purple ail obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty chap. 
eluded, and it might easily elude, the declining .t.';. 
art of the painters and sculptors of the age. 

Constanshad left in the Byzantine palace three Constan- 
sons, the.eldSst of whom had been clothed in his pogonatu?, 
infancy ivith the purple. When the father sum- 
moned them to attend his person in Sicily, these 
precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, 
and a firm refusal informed him that they were 
the children of the state. The news of bis murder 
was conveyed vsdth almost supernatural speed from 
Syracuse to Constantinople ; and Constantine, the 
eldest of his sons, inherited his throne without be- 
ing the heir of the public hatred. His subjects 
contributed, with zeal and alacrity, to chastise the 
guilt and presumption of a province which had 
usurped the rights of the senate and people ; the 
young emperor sailed from the Hellespont with a 
powerful fleet; and the legions ofRomeandCar- 
thage were assembled under his standard in the 
harbour of Syracuse. The defeat of the Sicilian 
tyrantwas easyjhis punishment just, and hkbeau- 
toous head was exposed in the hippodrome t but I 
cannot applaud the clemency o-f a prince, whO; 
among a crowd of victims, condemned the son of 
a patrician, for deploring’ with some bitterness the 
execution of a virtuous fatlier. The youth was 
castrated ; he survived the operation, and the me- 
mory of this indecent cruelty is preserved by tin; 
elevation of Gerraanus to the i*ank of a patriarch 
and saint. After pouring this bloody libation on 
bis father’s tomb, Constantine returned to his ca- 
pital, and llio growth of his young beard during 
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c H A F. the Sicilian voyage, was anuouncecl by the familiar 
surname of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world. But 
his reign, like that of his pi-edecessor, was stained 
with fraternal discord. On his two brothers, 1 le- 
raclius and Tiberius, he had bestowM t}ie title of 
Augustus ; an empty title, for they continued to 
languish without trust or power in the solitude of 
the palace. At their secret instigation, the troops 
of the Anatolian theme or province approached th(,> 
city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the" royal 
brothers, the partition or exercise of sovereignty, 
and supported their seditious claim byatheologic- 
al argument. They were Cliristians, (they cried), 
and orthodox catholics; the sincere votaries of tlie 
holy and undivided Trinity. Since there are three 
equal persons in heaven, it is reasonable there 
should be three equal persons upon earth. TJie 
emperor invited these learned divines to a friend] v 
conference, in which they might propose their ar- 
guments to the senate; theyobeyedthe summons, 
but the prospect of their bodies hanging on the gil)- 
bet in the suburb ofGalata, reconciledthcir compa- 
nions to the unity of the reign of Constantine. He 
pardoned his brothers, and tlieii' names were still 
pronounced in the public acclamations: but on 
the repetition or suspicion of a similar oiFence, the 
obnoxious princes were deprived of their titles and 
noses, in the presence of the catholic bishops who 
were assembledat Constantinople in the sixth ge- 
neral synod. In the close of liis life, Pogonatus 
was anxious only to establish the right of primo-. 
geniture: the hair of his two sons, Justinian and 
Heraclius, was offered on the shrine of St. Peter, 
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ns a syn;Lol of tlieir spiritual adoption by the chap. 
pope; but the elder was alone exalted to the rank 
of Augustus and the assurance of the empire. 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance -fusti- 
of the Roman wwld devolved to Justinian II ;a. o. sW, 
and the name of a triumphant lawgiver was dis- 
honoured by the vices of a boy, wdio imitated 
his namesake only in the. exjiensive luxury of 
building. His passions were strong; bis under- 
standing was feeble; and he was intoxicated with 
a foolish pride, that his birth iiad given him the 
command of millions, of whom the smallest com- 
munity wmuld not have chosen him for their lo- 
cal magistrate. His favourite ministers were two 
beings the least susceptible of human sympathy; 
an eunuch and a monk; to the one he abandon- 
ed the palace, to the other the finances; the 
former cori’ected the emperor’s mother with a 
scourge, the latter suspended the insolvent tri- 
butaries, with their heads downwards, over a 
slow and smoaky fire. Since the days of Com- 
inodus and Caracalla, the cruelty of the Roman 
princes had most commonly been the effect of 
their fear; but Justinian, who possessed some vi- 
gour of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and 
braved the revenge, of his subjects about ten 
years, till the measure wms full, of his crimes and 
their patience. In a dark dungeon, Leontius, 
a general of reputation, had groaned above three 
years with some of the noblest and most deserving 
of the patricians : he was suddenly drawn forth to 
assume the government of Greece; and this pro- 
motion of an injured man was a^mark of the con- 
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CHAP, tempt rather than of the confidence of his prifme. 
As he was followed to the port hy the kind of- 
fices of his friends, Leontius observ'od with a sigh 
that he was a victim adorned for sacrifice, and 
that inevitable death would pursue Ms fqotsteps. 
They ventured to reply, that glory and empire 
might be the recompense of a generous resolu- 
tion ; that every order of men abhorred tlie 
reisrn of a monster ; and that the hands of two 
hundred thousand patriots expected only the 
voice of a leader. The night was chosen for 
their deliverance ; and in the first effort of the 
conspirators, the prefect was slain, and the pri- 
sons were forced open : the emissaries of Leon- 
tius proclaimed in every street, — “ Christians, to 
“ St. Sophia;” arid the seasonable text of the 
patriarch, “ this is the day of the Lord !” was 
the prelude of an inflammatory sermon. From the 
church the people adjourned to the liippodrome : 
Justinian, in whose cause not a sword had been 
drawn, was dragged before these tumultuary 
judges, and their clamours demanded the instant 
death of the tyrant. But Leontius, who was 
already clothed with the purple, cast an eye of 
pity on the prostrate son of his own benefactor 
and of so many emperors. The life of Justinian 
was spared ; the amputation of his nose, perhaps 
of his tongue, was imperfectly performed : t|ie 
happy flexibility of the Greek language could 
impose the name of Rhinotmetus ; and the muti- 
lated tyrant was banished to Chersonae in Crim- 
Tartary, a lonely settlement, where corn, wine, 
and- oil, were imported as foreign luxuries. 
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On the ‘ uige of the Scythian wilderness, Jiisti- chap. 
aian still cherished the pride of his birth and the 
hope of his restoration. After three years exile, h v 
hereceivedthepleasingintelligence that his injury 
was av^ng0d by a second revolution, and that Le- 
ontius in his turn had been dethroned and muti- 
lated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more 
respectable name of Tiberius. But the claim of 
lineal succession was still formidable to a plebeian 
usurper ; and his jealousy was stimulated by the 
complaints and charges of the Chersonites, who 
beheld the vices of the tyrant in the spirit of the 
exile. With a band of followers, attached to his 
person by common hope or common despair, Jus- 
tinian fled from the inhospitable shore to the 
hord of the Chozars, who pitched their tents be- 
tween the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan 
entertained with pity and respect the royal suppli- 
ant : Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the 
Asiatic side of the lake Moeotis, was assigned for 
his residence; and every Roman prejudice was 
stifled in bis marriage with the sister of the bar- 
barian, w'ho semns, however, from the name of 
Theodora, to have received the sacrament of bap- 
tism. But the faithless Chozar was soon tempted 
by the gold of Constantinople ; and had not the 
design been revealed by the conjugal love of 
Jjieodora, her husband must have been assassinat- 
ed, or betrayed into the power of his enemies., 

After strangling, with his own bands, the two 
emissaries of the khan, Justinian sentbackhis wife 
to her brother, and embarked on the Euxine in 
search of new and more faithful allies. Hiaye^I ■ ' 

0 g ,X- '' 
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was assaulted by a violent tempest ; and one of 
his pious companions advised him to deserve the 
mercy of God by a vow of general forgiveness, 
if he should be restored to the throne. “ Of for- 
“ giveness?” replied the intrepid tyi^mt; “may 
“ I perish this instant — may the Almighty whelm 
“ me in the waves — if I consent to spare a single 
“ head of ray enemies !" lie survived this im- 
nious menace, sailed into the mouth of the Da- 
nuhe, trusted his person in the royal village of 
the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of Terbelis, 
a pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter 
and a fair partition of the treasures of the empire. 
The Bulgarian kingdom extended to the confines 
of Thrace; and the two princes besieged Constan- 
tinople at the head of fifteen thousand horse. Ap- 
simar was dismayed by the sudden and hostile ap- 
parition of his rival, u hose head had been pro- 
mised by the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was 
yet ignorant. After an absence of ten years, the 
crimes of Justinian were faintl_y remembered, and 
the birth and misfortunes of their hereditaiy so- 
vereign excited the pity of the multitude, everdis- 
eontented with the ruling powers ; and by the 
active diligence of bis adliercnts he was intro- 
duced into the city arid palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies and recalling his wile, 
Justinian displayed some sense of honour and gr^- 
■ titude; and Terbelis retired, after sweeping away 
an heap of gold coin, which he measured with his 
Scythian jvhip. But never was vow more reli- 
giously performed than the sacred oath of revenge 
which he had sworn amidst thestorras of the Eux- 
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ine. iise two iisurpei-s, for I must reserve the 
name of tyrantforthe conqueror, were drag-gedin- 
to the hippodrome, the one from his prison, the 
other from his palace. Before their execution, 
Leontius Snd Apsimar were cast prostrate in 
chains beneath the throne of the emperor ; and 
Justinian, planting a foot on each of their necks, 
contemplated above an hour the chariot-race, 
■wliile the inconstant people shouted, in the words 
of tRe Psalmist, — “Thou shalt trample on the asp 
“ and basilisk, and on the lion and dragon shalt 
“thou set thy foot!” The universal defection 
which he had once experienccdmight provoke him 
to repeat the wish of Caligula, that the Roman peo- 
ple had but one head. Yet I shall presume to ob- 
serve, that such a wash is unwmrthy of an ingenious 
tyrant, since his revenge and cruelty amuld have 
been extinguished by a single blow, instead of the 
sloiv variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted 
on the victims of his anger. His pleasures were 
inexhaustible : neitlier pxivate vii'tue nor public 
service could expiate the guilt of active, or even 
passive, obedience to an establishetl government ; 
and during the six years of his new reign, he con- 
sidered the axe, the cord, and the rack, as the 
only instruments of royalty. But his most impla- 
cable hatred was pointed against the Chersonites, 
who had insulted his exile and violated the laws 
of hospitality. Their remote situation afforded 
some means of defence, or at least of escape ; and 
a grievous tax was imposed bn Constantinople, to 
supply the preparations of a fleet and army. “ All 
are guilty, and all must perish,” Svas theman- 

c S 
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CHAP, date of Justiniaii ; and the bloody execution wa?; 
intrusted tohisfavouriteStepheii, who h as recom- 
nieuded by the epithet of tiic .savag-e. ■ Yet even 
file savage Stephen imperfectly accon^dished the 
intentions of his sovereign. The slowne^ss of his 
attack allowed the greater part of the inhahitant.s 
to withdraw' into the country ; and the minister oi‘ 
vengeance contented himself with reducing the 
youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, wdtJf 
roasting alive seven of the principal citizens, with 
|:i drowning twenty in the sea, and with reserving 

forty-two in chains to receive their doom from 
the mouth of the emperor. In tlieir return, the 
fleet was driven on the rocky shores of Anatolia ; 
and Justinian applauded the obedience of the Eux- 
ine, which had involved so many thousands of hi.s 
subjects and enemies in a common shipwreck : but 
:i the tyrant was still insatiate of blood ; and a se- 

cond expedition was commanded to extirpate the 
remains of the proscribed colony. In the short in- 
terval, the Chersonites had returned to their city, 
and were prepared to die in arms; the khan of 
the Chozars had renounced the cause of his odi- 
ous brother t the exiles of every province were as- 
sdmhled in Tauris; and Bardanes, under the 
name of Philippicus, was invested with the pur- 
ple. The imperial troops, unwilling and unable 
to perpetrate the revenge of Justinian, escaped 
his displeasure by abjuring his allegiance; the 
fleet, under their new sovereign, steered back a 
more auspicious course to the harbours of Sinope ^ 
and Constantinople ; and every tongue was prompt 
to pronounce, every hand to execute, the death of 
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ihe tyi lit-., Destitute of friends, he was deserted chap. 
by his bavarian guards ; and the stroke of the 
assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and 
Roman virtue. His son Tiberius had taken refuge 
in a church; his aged grandmother guarded the 
door ; and the innocent youth, suspending round 
his neck the most formidable relics, embraced 
with one hand the altar, with the other the wood 
of the true cross. But the popxdar fury that dares 
to tsample on superstition, is deaf to the cries 
of humanity ; and the race of Heraclius was ex- 
tinguished after a reign of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of the HeracHan and the rise Philippi 
of the Isaurian dynasty, a shqrt interval of sixyears aTd. 711, 
is divided into three reigns. Bardanes, or Philip- 
piciis, was hailed at Constantinople as an hero 
who had delivered his country’ from a tyrant; and 
he might taste some moments of happiness in the 
first transports of sincere and universal joy. Justi- 
nian had left liehind him an ample treasure, the 
fruit of cruelty andrapine: but this useful fund was 
soon and idly dissipated by his successor. Oh the 
festival of his birth-day, Pbilippicus entertained 
the multitude with the games of the hippodrome; 
from thence he paraded through the sti’eets with a 
thousand banners and a thousand trumpets ; re- 
freshed himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and, re- 
turning to the palace, entertained his nobles with 
■ii sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour he 
withdrew to bis chamber, intoxicated with flat- 
tery and wine, and forgetful that his example 
had made every subject ambitious, and that every 
Ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some 
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boltl conspirators introduced themselves in the 
disorder of the feast ; and the slumbering uio - 
narch was surpi’ised, bound, l)linded, and depos- 
ed, before he was sensible of his danger. Yet the 
traitors were deprived of their rcirawl ; ^a.nd the 
free voice of the senate and people promoted Ar- 
temius from the office of secretary to that of 
e'mpci’or: he assumed th.e title of Anastasias 
n, and displayed in a short and troubled 
reign the virtues both of peace and war. ^But, 
after tlte extinction of the imjieriai line, the rule 
of obedience was violated, and eveiy change dif- 
fused the seeds of new revolutions. In a mutiny 
of tlie fleet, an cbscure and reluctant officer of 
the revenue was forcibly invested with the pur- 
ple : after some months of a naval war, Anasta- 
sius resigned the sceptre; and the coaiqueror, 
Theodosius III, submitted in his turn to the 
superior ascendant of Leo, the general and 
emperor of the oriental troops. Ilis two pre- 
decessors were permitted to embrace the eccle- 
siastical profession : the restless impatience of 
Anastasius tcnqjted him to risk and to lose las 
life in a treasonable enterprise; but the last day.s 
of Theodo.siiis were honourable and secure. The 
single sublime word, “ health,” which he in- 
scribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of 
philosophy or religion ; and the fame of hi.s 
miracles was long preserved among the peo])le 
of Ephesus. Tliis ^ convenient shelter of the 
church might sometimes impose a lesson of cle- 
mency ; but it may be questioned whether it is 
for the puWkr*mterest to diminish the perils of 
Tuisuccessful ambition;, ' ' * 
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I }iave dwelt on the fall of a tyrant; I shall ciiaP. 
briefly represent the fountler of a new dynasty, 
who is known to posterity by the invectives of cooiii, 
his enemies, and whose pnblic and private life is 
involved dn Mic ecclesiastical ston' of the Icono- a- 
clasts. Yet in spite of the clatnours of snpersti- ‘ 
tioa, a favourable prejudice for the character of 
Leo the Isaiirian, may be roasojiabiy dnivvii ifoin 
the cbscurity of his birth, and the duration of Ids 
reigns — I. In an age of manly K])irit, tlie prospect 
of an imperial reward would have kindled every 
energy of th.e mind, and produced a cron d of 
competitors as deserving as they were desirous to 
reign. Even in the conniption and debility of 
the modern Greeks, tiie elevation of a plebeian 
from the last to the first rank of society, sujjposes 
some rpialifications above the level of the nntlti- 
tucle. He would probably be ignorant and dis- 
dainful of speculative science; and, in the pursuit 
of fortune, he miglit absolve himself from the ob- 
ligations of benevolence and justice : but to his 
character we may ascribe the useful virtiiesof pru- 
dence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, 
and the important art of gaining their confidence 
and directing their passions. It is agreed that 
I^eo was a native of Isauria, and that Conon was 
his primitive name. The writers, whose awkward 
s:\tire is praise, describe him as an itinerant ped- 
lar, who drove an ass with some paltry merchan- 
dise to the country fairs; and foolishly relate that 
he met on the road some Jewish fortune-tellers, 
who promised him the Roman empire, on condi- 
tion that he should abolish tlih w'dTship of idols. 
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CHAP. A more probable account relates the migration 
father from Asia Minor to Thrace, where 
he exercised the lucrative trade of a grazier; and 
he must have acquired considerable wealth, since 
the first introduction of his son was»prqcured by 
a supply of five hundred sheep to the imperial 
camp. His first service was in the guards of 
Justinimi, where he soon attracted the notice, and 
by degrees the jealousy, of the-tyrant. His va- 
lour and dexterity were conspicuous in the Col- 
chian war: from Anastasius he received the com- 
mand of the Anatolian legions, and by the suf- 
frage of the soldiers he was raised to the empire 
with the general applause of the Roman -world. 
II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo III sup- 
ported himself against the envy of his equals, 
the discontent of a powerful faction, and the as- 
saults of his foreign and domestic enemies. The 
catholics, who accuse his religious innovations, 
are obliged to confess that they were undertaken 
wdth temper and conducted with firmness. Their 
silence respects the wisdom of his administration 
and the purity of his manners. After a reign of 
t\?enty-four years, he peaceably expired in the. 
palace of Constantinople ; and the purple which 
he had acquired, was transmitted by the right 
of inheritance to the third generation. 

Constan- In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son 
Ca]>rony- and successor of Leo, Constantine V, surnamed 
A.^D. 7U, Copronymus, attacked with less temperate zeal 
.Tune IS. the itnages or idols of the church. Their votaries 
have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall, 
in their portrait of this (Spotted panther, t,his afr- 
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tichrist, this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, chap- 
who surpassed the vices of Elagabalus and Nero. 

His reign was a long butchery of whatever -was 
most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. 

In person^ thi?eiriperor assisted at the execution 
of his victims, surveyed their agonies, listened to 
their groans, and indulged, without “satiating, his 
appetite for blood : a plate of noses was accept- 
ed as a grateful offering, and his domestics were 
often ^ourged or mutilated by the royal hand. 

His surname was derived from Ids pollution of 
his baptismal font. The infant might be excused; 
but the manly pleasures of Copronymus degraded 
him below the level of a brute; his lust confound- 
ed the eternal distinctions of sex and species ; 
and he seemed to extract some unnatural delight 
from the objects most offensive to human sense, 

In his religion, the Iconoclast was an heretic, a 
Jew'^, a UTahometan, a pagan, and an atheist; 
and his belief of an invisible power could be dis- 
covered only in his magic rites, human victims, 
and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the demons 
of antiquity. His life was stained with the most 
Opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his 
body, anticipated before his death the sentimentof 
hell- tortures. Of these accusations, which I have 
so patiently copied, a part is refuted by its own 
absurdity; and in the private anecdotes of the life 
of princes, the lie is more easy as the detection is 
more difficult. Without adopting the pernicious , 
maxim, that where much is alleged, something 
must be true, I can however diseferB, that Con- 
stantine V was dissolute and cruel. Calumny 
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€HAP. is more prone to exaggerate than to invent ; 

XLViif. ]jgejitio«s tongue is cliecked In some mca- 

sure by the experience of the age and country to 
which she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, 
the generals and magistrates, who ifi'e syid to have 
s>uiiered under his reign, the numbers are re- 
corded, the names were conspicuous, the execu- 
tion was public, the mutilation visible and per- 
juanent. The catholics hated the person and 
government of Copronymus ; but evefi their 
liatred is a proof of their oppression. They dis- 
semble the provocations which might excuse or 
justify his rigour, but even these provocations must 
gradually inflame his resentment, and harden his 
temper in the use or the abuse of despotism. Yet 
. the character of the fifth Constantine was not 
devoid of merit, nor did his goverament always 
deserve the curses or the contempt of the Greeks. 
From the confession of liis eneniie.s, I am in- 
formed of the restoration of an ancient aqueduct, 
of the redemption of two tliousand five hundred 
captives, of the uncommon plenty of the times, 
and of the new colonies with which he repeopled 
Constantinople and the Thracian cities. They 
reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; he 
was on horseback in the field at the head of his 
legions ; and, although the fortune of his arms 
was various, he triumphed by sea and land,? on 
the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil and bar- 
barian war. Heretical praise must be cast into 
the scale, to counterbalance the weight of or- 
thodox invective. The Iconoclasts revered the 
virtues oi the prince: forty years after his death, 
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tliejr stili prayed before the tomb of the saint. A 
miraculous vision was propagated by fanaticism 
or fraud : and the Christian hero appeared on a 
milk-white steed, brandishing his lance against 
the pagans of^ulgaria : “ An absurd fable,” says 
the catholic historian, “ since Cdpronymus is 
“ chained with the demons in the abyss of hell.” 

Leo lY, the son of the fifth and the father 
of the sixth Constantine, was of a feeble constitu- 
tion both of mind and liody, and the principal 
care of his reign was the settlement of the succes- 
sion. The association of the young Constantine 
v. as urged by the officious zeal of his subjects ; 
and the emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, 
after a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous 
wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five years, 
u as crowned with his mother Irene ; and the na- 
tional consent was ratified by every circumstance 
of pomp and solemnity, that could dazzle the 
eyes, or bind the conscience, of the Greeks. 
An oatli of fidelity was administered in the palace, 
the church, and the hippodrome, to the several 
orders of the state, who adjured the holy names' 
of the son, and mother, of God. Be witness, 

“ O Christ ! that we will watch over the safety of 
“ Constantine the son of Leo, expose our lives in 
“ his service, and bear true allegiance to his per- 
“ spn and posterity.” They pledged their faith 
on the wood of the true cross, and the act of their 
engagement was deposited on the altar of St. So- 
phia. The first to swear, and the first to violate 
their oath, -were the five sons of Copronymus by a 
second marriage ; and the story of these princes 
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is sin^lar and tragic. The right of primogen 
niture excluded them from the throne ; the in- 
justice of their elder brother defrauded them of a 
legacy of about two millions sterling ; some vain 
titles were not deemed a sufficient«corapensation 
for wealth and power; and they repeatedly con- 
spired against their nephew, before and after the 
death of his father. Their first attempt was par- 
doned; for the second offence they were con- 
demned to the ecclesiastical state : and ^or the 
third treason, Nicephoriis, the eldest and most 
guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four 
brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, Anthemeus, and 
Eudoxas, were punished, as a milder sentence, by 
the amputationof their tongues. After five years 
confinement, they escaped to the church of St. So- 
phia, and displayed a pathetic spectacle to the 
people. “ Countrymen and Christians,” cried 
Nicephorus for himself and his mute brethren, 
“ behold the sons of your emperor, if you can 
“ still recognise our features in this miserable 
“ state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the 
“ malice of our enemies has spared. It is now 
“ threatened, and we now throw ourselves ou 
“ your compassion.” » The rising murmur might 
have produced a revolution, had it not been 
checked by the presence of a minister, ■who 
soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and 
hope, and gently drew them from the sanctuary 
to the palace. They were speedily embarked for 
Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place of 
their exile. In this calm retreat, and in their 
helpless condition, Nicephoros and his brothers 
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were tormented by the thirst of power, and chap. 
tempted by a Sclavonian chief, who offered to 
break their prison, and to lead them in arms, and 
in the purple, to the gates of Constantinople. 

But the Athsnian people, ever zealous in the 
cause of Irene, prevented her justice or cruelty ; 
and the five sons of Copronymus were plunged 
in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a bar- Constan- 
bariam wife, the daughter of the khan of the 3”^ nene, 
Chozars : but in the marriage of his heir, he d. rso. 

, . , . . .. , S>ept- 8. 

preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, seven- 
teen years okh whose sole fortune must have 
consisted in her personal accomplisbments. The 
nuptials of Leo and Irene were celebrated with 
royal pomp ; she soon acquired the love and con- 
fidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament 
he declared the empress guardian of the Roman 
world, and of their son Constantuie VI, who 
was no more than ten years of age. During 
his childhood Irene most ably and assiduously dis- 
charged in her public administration the duties 
of a faithful mother ; and her zeal in the restora- 
tion of images hasdeserved the name andhonours 
of a saint, which she still occupies in the Greek 
calendar. But the emperor attained the maturity 
of youth; the maternal yoke became more griev- 
ous ; and he listened to the favourites of his 
own age, who shared his pleasures, and were am- 
bitious of sharing his power. Their reasons con- 
vincedhim of his right, their praises of his ability,’ 
to reign; and he consented to reward the services 
ef Irene by a perpetual b^i^ishment to the isle of 
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Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration easily 
disconcerted theirrash. projects; a similar, or more 
severe punishment was retaliated on themselves 
and their advisers ; and Irene inflicted on the 
ungrateful prince the chastisementisof a hoy. Af- 
ter this contest the mother and the son u ere at 
the liead of two domestic factions; and, instead of 
mild influence and voluntary obedience, she held 
in chains a captive and an enemy. The empress 
was overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the oath 
of fidelity which she exacted to herself alone, was 
pronoimcedwdth reluctant murmurs; and the bold 
refusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a 
free and general declaration, that Constantine VI 
was the lawful emperor of the Romans. In this 
character he ascended his hereditary throne, and 
dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and repose. 

But her haughty spirit condescended to the arts ’ 
of dissimulation : she flattered the hisiiops and eu- 
nuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, 
regained his confidence, and betrayed his cre- 
dulity. The character of Constantine was not 
ilcstitute of sense or spirit ; but his education had f 

been studiously neglected; and Ids ambitious mo- ^ 

tlier exposed to the public censure the vices which 
slie had iiomished, and the actions which she had 
:>ecret!y advised: his divorce and second marriage 
ofi'ended the prejudic'cs of the clergy, and by^his 
imprudent rigour he forfeited the attachment of f 
the Armenian guards. A pow'erful conspiracy ! 
was formed for the restoi’ation of Irene ; and the i 
secret, though widely diffused, was faithfully kept [ 

above eight months, till the emperor, suspicious 
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of his danger, escaped from Constantinople, with 
the design of appealing to the provinces and ar- 
mies. By this hasty flight, the empress was left 
on the brink of the precipice ; yet before she im- 
plored the «snercy of her son, Irene addressed a 
private epistle to the friends whom she had pla- 
ced about his person, with a menace, that unless 
accomplished, she would reveal, their treason 
Their fear rendered them intrepid; they seiz- 
ed t!:se emperor on the Asiatic shore, and he was 
transported to the porphyry apartment of the pa- 
lace, where he had first seen the light. In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every senti- 
ment of humanity and nature;- afid% was fledreed 
in her bloody council, that Constantine should 
be rendered incapable of the throne : her emis- 
saries assaulted the sleeping prince, and stabbed 
their daggers with such violence and precipita- 
tion into his eyes, as if they meant to execute a 
mortal sentence. An ambiguous passage of Theo- 
phanes persuaded the annalist of the church that 
death was the immediate consequence of this bar- 
barous execution. The ('atholics have been de- 
ceived Of subdued by the authority of Barordus; 
and pz'otestant zeal has re-echoed the words of a 
cardinal, desii-ous,at it should seem, to favour the 
patroness of images. Yet the blind son of Irene 
survived many, years, oppressed by the court and 
forgotten by the worhH the Isaurian dynastj' 
was silently extinguished ; and the memory of 
Constantine was recalled only by the nuptials of 
his daughter Euphrosyne with the emperor Mi- 
chael II. ‘ 
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CHAP. The most bigotted orthodoxy has justly exe- 
crated the unnatural mother, who may not easily 
Irene, be paralleled in the history of crimes. To her 
An^usas: bloody deed, superstition has attributed a subse- 
quent darkness of seventeen days ; dwring w’hich 
many vessels in mid-day were driven from their 
course, as if the suu, a globe of fire so vast and 
so remote, could sympathise with the atoms ot 
a revolving planet. On earth, the crime of Irene 
was left five years unpunished ; her reignowas 
crowned with external splendour ; and if she 
could silence the voice of conscience, she neither 
heard nor regarded the repreadies of mankind. 
The Roman world bowed to the government of 
a female ; and as she moved through tlie streets 
of Constantinople, tire reins of four milk-white 
steeds were held by as many patricians, who 
marched on foot before the golden chariot of 
their queen. But these patricians were for the 
most part eunuchs ; and tlieir black ingratitude 
justified, on this occasion, the popular hatred 
and contempt. Raised, enriched, intrusted witlr 
the first dignities of the empire, they basely con- 
spired against their benefactress : the great trea- 
surer Nicephorus was secretly invested wdth the 
purple; her successor was introduced into the 
palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the vaial 
patriarch. In their first interview, she recapitu- 
lated with dignity the revolutions of her life, 
gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, in- 
sinuated that he owed his life to her unsuspi- 
cious clemency, and, for the throne and trea- 
sures which- she resigned, solicited a decent 
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Bnd honourable retreat. His avarice refused chap. 
this modest compensation ; and, in her exile of 
the isle of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty 
subsistence by the labours of her distaff. 

Many t;frants have reigned undoubtedly more 
criminal than Nicephorus, but none perhaps a. d’ 802, 
have more deeply incurred the universal abhor- 
rence of their people. His character was stain- 
ed with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, in- 
gratitude, and avarice 5 his want of virtue was 
not redeemed by any superior talents, nor his 
want of talents, by any pleasing qualifications. 
Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus 
was vanquished by; the SaraB^oSi «id slain by 
the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of his death 
overbalanced, in the public opinion, the destruc- 
tion of a Roman army* His son and heir Staura- Stauradus, 

• , . .. . T . , 1 , A. D. 811 , 

cius escaped from the field with a mortal wound : July 2S. 
yet six months of an expiring life were sufficient 
to refute his indecent, though popular declaration, 
that he would in all things avoid the example of 
his father. On the near prospect of his decease, 

Michael, the great master of the palace, and the 
husband of his sister Procopia, was named by 
every person of the palace and city, except by 
his envious brother. Tenacious of a sceptre 
now falling from his hand, he conspired against 
i^he life of his successor, and cherished the idea 
of changing to a democracy the Roman em- 
pire. But these rash projects served, only to in- 
flame the zeal of the people- and to remove the 
scruples of the candidate t Michael I accept- 
ed the purple, and before he sunk into the 

n S- 
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CHAP, grate, the sou of Nicej)liorus implored the cle- 
mency of his new sovereign. Had Slichael in an 
Michael 1, age of peace ascended an hereditary throne, he 
!v ' d?81i’, reigned and died the fatlier of his 

October 2. people : hut his mild virtues ivere adafited to the 
shade of private life, nor ivas he capable of con- 
trolling the ambition of his equals, or of resisting 
the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. While his 
want of ability and success exposed him to the 
contempt of the soldiers, the masculine spirit of 
his wife Procopia awakened their indignation. 
Even the Greeks of the ninth century were pro- 
voked hy the insolence of a female, ivho, in the 
front of the standards, presumed to direct their 
discipline and animate their valour ; and their 
licentious clamours advised the new Semiramis 
to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. 
After an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, 
in their winter-quarters of Thrace, a dLsaffected 
army under the command of his enemies ; and 
their artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers to 
break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade 
the husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of 
a military election. They marched towards the 
capital ; yet the clergy, the senate, and the people 
of Constantinople, adhered to the cause of MiL 
chad; and the troops and treasures of Asia might 
have protracted the, mischiefs of civil war. But 
his humanity (jiy the ambitious, it will be terni- 
ed his weakne.ss) protested, tliat not a drop of 
Chri#tiau blood sboiild be shed in his quarrel, and 
Jiis messengers presented the conquerors with 
the keys of the dty and the palace. They were 
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disarmed by bis innocence and submission ; bis c ii a f. 
life and his eyes were sjiared ; and tlm nnpenai 
monkenjoyed thecomforts of solitude and religion 
above thirty-two years after he had been stripped 
of the piirj^e and separatetl from Ins w’lfe. 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the famous Reo v, Ui? 
and unfortunate Bardanes, had once the curiosity a. d. sis] 
to consult an Asiatic prophet, who, after prog- 
nosticating his fall, announced the fortunes of his 
thr<?e pi’incipal officers, Leo the Annenian, iSIi- 
chael the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappado- 
cian, the successive reigns of the two former, the 
fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. This 
prediction' Was iefllied, of Lather whs produced, 
by the event. Ten years afterwards, when the 
Thracian camp rejected the husband of Proco])ia, 
tlie crown was presented to the same Leo, the first 
in mi litary rank and the secret author of the milt 131 }'. 

As lie affected to hesitate, — “ With "this sword,” 
said his companion Michael, “ I will open the 
“ gates of Constantinople to your imperial sway ; 

“ or instantly plunge it into your bosom, if you 
“ obstinately resist the just desires of your fellow- 
“ soldiers.” The compliance of the Armenian 
"was rewarded with the empire, and he reign- 
ed seven years and an half under the name of 
I .eo V. Educated in a camp, and ignorant both of 
Inws and letters, he introduced into his civil go- 
vernment the rigour and even cruelty of military 
discipline ; hut if his severity W'as sometimes dan- 
gerous to the innocent, it was always formidable 
to the guilty. Kis religious inconstancy wms taxeii 

h 8 
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CHAP, lijr the epithet of Chameleon, .but the catholics 
sLvin. acknowledffed by the voice of a saint and 
confessors, that the life of the Iconoclast was use- 
ful to the republic. The zeal of his companion 
Michael was repaid with riches, hifnouys, and 
military command ; and his subordinate talents 
were beneficially employed in the public service. 
Yet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving 
as a favour a scanty portion of the imperial prize 
which he had bestowed on his equal ; and his 
discontent, which sometimes evaporated in a 
hasty discourse, at length assumed a more threat- 
ening and hostile aspect against a prince whom 
he represented as a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, 
however, repeatedly detected, warned, and dis- 
missed the old companion of his arms, till fear 
and resentment prevailed over gratitude; and 
Michael, after a scrutiny into his actions and de- 
signs, was convicted of treason, and sentenced to 
be burnt alive in the furnace of the private baths. 
The devout humanity of the empress Theophano 
was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn 
day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed 
for the execution ; she urged, that the anniversary 
of the Saviour’s birth would be profaned by this 
inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with re- 
luctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil 
of the feast, his sleepless anxiety prompted him 
to visit at the dead of night the chamber in 
which his enemy was confined: he beheld him re- 
leased from his chain, and stretched on his gaoler’s 
bed in a profound slumber ; Leo was alarmed at 
th^se signs of security and intelligence; butthough 
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tie retired with silent steps, his entrance and de- chap. 
parture were noticed by a slave who Iay,conceal- 
cd in a comer of the prison. Under the pre- 
tence of requesting the spiritual aid of a con- 
fessor, Miuhael informed tlje conspirators, that 
their lives depended ©n his discretion, and that 
a few hours were left to assure their own safety, 
by the deliverance of their friend and country. 

On the great festivals, a chosen band of priests 
and» chanters was admitted into tlie palace by a 
private gate to sing matins in the chapel ; and 
Leo, who regulated with the same strictness the 
discipline of die choir and of the camp, was sel- 
dom ab^t fromdhose early devotioros. In die 
i^desiastteai habit, but with swords hndei* their 
robes, the conspirators mingled with the proces- 
sion, lurked in the angles of the chajiel, and ex- 
pected, as the signal of murder, tlie intonation 
of the first psalm by the emjieror himself. The 
imperfect light, and the uniformity of dress, 
miglit have favoured his escape, while their as- 
sault was pointed against an harmless priest ; 
but they soon discovered their mistake, and en- 
compassed on all sides the royal victim. With- 
out a weapon and without a friend, he grasped 
a weighty cross, and stood at bay agaiust the 
hunters of his life; but as he asked for mercy, — 

This is the hour, not of mercy, but of ven- 
“ geance,” was the inexorable reply. The stroke 
of a well-aimed sword separated from his body 
the right arm and the cross, and Leo the Arme- 
nian was slain at the foot of the altar. 
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CHAP. A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed 
Michael II, who, from a defect in his speech, 
jtichaei 11, was sumamed the Stammerer. He w'as snatch- 
merei%°'" ficry fumace to the sovereignty of 

empire; and as in the tumult a«mith could 
not readily be found, the fetters remained on his 
legs several hours after he was seated on the 
throne of the Caesars. The royal blood which 
had been the price of his elevation, was unprofit- 
ably spent : in tlie purple he retained the ignoble 
vices of his origin ; and Michael lost his provin- 
ces ivith as supine indifference as if they had 
been the inheritance of his fathers. His title 
was disputed by Thomas, the last of the military 
triumvirate, who transported into Europe four- 
score thousand barbarians from the banks of the 
Tigris and the shores of the Caspian. He form- 
ed the siege of Constantinople ; but the capital 
was defended with spiritual and carnal weapons; 
a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Ori- 
entals, and Thomas had the misfortune, or the 
Tveakness, to fall alive into the power of the con- 
queror. The hands and feet of the rebel %vere 
amputed ; he was placed on an ass, and, amidst 
the insults of the people, was led through the 
streets, which he sprinkled with bis blood- The 
depravation of manners, as savage as they were 
corrupt, is marked by the presence of the empe- 
ror himself. Deaf to the lamentations of a fel- 
iow^soldier, he, incessantly pressed the discovery 
of more accomplices, till hisjcuriosity was checkc\l 
by the question of an honest or guilty minister, — r 
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“ Would you give credit to an enemy, against chap. 
“ the most faithful of your friends ?” After the 
death of his first wife, the emperor, at the request 
of the senate, drew from her monastery Eu- 
phrosyne,, the daughter of Constantine VI. 

Her august birth might justify a stipulation in 
the marriage^contract, that her children should 
equally share the empire with their elder bro- 
ther. But the nuptials of Michael and Euphro- 
syne wre barren ; and she was content with the 
titleof motherof Theophilus, his son and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare example Theophi- 
in which religious zeal has allowed^ and perhaps gS.^cto- 
magnifiedi the virto^ ©f an* heretic 'smdfa perser ’’®'^ *■ 
cutori His valour was often «feitl^ the enemies, 
and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy; 
but the valour of Theophilu s was rash and fru itless, 
and his justice arbitrary and cruel. He displayed 
the banner of the cross against the Saracens ; but 
his five expeditions were concluded by a signal 
overthrow ; Amorium, the native city of his an- 
cestors, was levelled with the ground, and from 
his military toils, he derived only the surname 
of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign 
is comprised in the institution of laws and the 
choice of magistrates, and while he seems with- 
out action, his civil government revolves round 
his,pentre with the silence and order of the pla- 
netary system. But the justice of Theophilus 
was fashioned on the model of the, oriental des- 
pots, who, in personal and irregular acts of au- 
thority, consult the reason or passion of the ¥pp~ 
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CHAP, ment, without measuring the sentence by the law 
o*" penalty by the offence. A poor woman 
threw herself at the emperor’s feet to complain of 
a powerful neighbour, the brother of the empress, 
who had raised his palace-wall to tuch an incon- 
venient height, that her humble dwelling was ex- 
cluded from light and air ! On the proof of 
the fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary 
judge, sufficient or ample damages to the plain- 
tiff, the sovereign adjudged to her use and bene- 
fit the palace and the ground. Nor was Theo- 
philus content with this extravagant satisfaction : 
his zeal converted a civil trespass into a criminal 
act ; and the unfortunate patrician was stripped 
andscourgedinthepublic place of Constantinople. 
For some venial offences, some defect of equity or 
vigilance, the principal ministers, a prefect, a 
questor, a captain of the guards, were banished 
or mutilated, or scalded with boiling pitch, or 
burnt alive in the hippodrome; and as tliese dread- 
ful examples might be tiie effects of error or ca- 
price, they must have alienated from his service 
the best and wisest of the citizens. But the pride 
of the monarch was flattered in the exercise of 
power, or, as he thought, of virtue ; and the peo- 
ple, safe in thdr obscurity, applauded the danger 
and debasement of their superiors. This extraor- 
dinary rigour was justified, in some measure, by its 
salutary consequences ; since, after a scrutiny of 
seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse could be 
found in the courtor city: and it might be alleged 
that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod of 
iron, and that the public interest is the motive and 
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iaw of the supreme judge. Yet in the crime, or chap. 
the suspicion, of treason, that judge is of all others 
the most credulous and partial. Theophilus might 
inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassins of Leo 
and the sayioji^’s of his father ; but he enjoyed the 
fruits of their crime; and his jealous tyrannysacri- 
ficed a brother and a prince to the future safety of 
his life. A Persian of the race of the Sassanides 
died in poverty and exile at Constantinople, leaving 
an only son, the issue of a plebeian marriage. At 
the age of tvreive years, the royal birth of Theo- 
phobus was revealed, and his merit was not un- 
worthy of his birth. He w® ^baeated In the By- 
zaatinep^aee,a Christian and a seMfeyj aitvaaK^d 
with rapid steps in thecareerof fortune and 
received the hand of the emperor’s sister; and was 
promoted to the command of thirty thousand 
Persians, who, like his father, had fled from the 
Mahometan conquerors. These troops, doubly 
infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were 
desirous of revolting against their benefactor, and 
erecting the standard of their native king ; but 
the loyal Theophohus rejected their offers, discon- 
certed their schemes, and escapedfrom their hands 
to the camp or palace of his royal brother. A 
generous confidence might have secnreda faithful 
and able guardian for his wife and his infant so®, 
to whom Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was 
compelled to leave the inheritance of the empire. 

Buthis jealousy was exasperated by eavy^^ad dis- 
ease: be feared the dangerous virtues whidi might 
either support or oppress their infancy and weak- 
ness; and thedyingemperor demanded the hefd 
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CHAP, of the Persian prince. With savage delight, he 
recognised the familiar features of his brother : 
“ Thou art no longer Theopliobus,” he said : 
and sinking on his couch, he added, with a 
faultering voice, “ Soon, too soor^ I shall be no 
“ more Theophilus !” 

The Russians, who have borrow'ed from the 
Greeks the greatest part of their civil and eccle- 
siastical policy, preserved, till the last century, a 
singular institution in the marriage of the czar. 
They collected, not the virgins of every rank and 
of every province, a vain and romantic idea, but 
the daughters of the principal nobles, who awaited 
in the palace the choice of their sovereign. It is 
affirmed, that a similar method was adopted in the 
nuptials of Theophilus. With a golden apple in 
his hand, he slowly walked betw'een two lines of 
contending beauties ; his eye was detained by the 
charms of Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a first 
declaration, the prince could only observe, that, in 
this w'orld, women had been the cause of much 
evil : “ And surely, sir,” she pertly replied, “ they 
“ have likewise been the occasion of much good.” 
Thisaffectationof unseasonable wit displeased the 
imperial lov^er : he turned aside in disgust; Icasia 
concealed her mortification in a convent ; and the 
modest silence of Theodora was rewarded with the 
golden apple. She deserved the love, but did-not 
escape the severity; of her lord. From the palace 
garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steering 
into the port : on the discovery that the precious 
cargo of Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, 
he condeirtned the ship to the flaipesjwith a sharp 
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reproach, that her avarice had degraded the cha- chap. 
racter of an empress into that of a merchant. 

Yet his last choice intrusted her with the guard- Michael 
ianship of the empire and her son Michael, who a. b. 84.2, 
was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. 

The restoration of images, and the final extirpa- 
tion of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her name 
to the devotion of the Greeks; but in the fervour 
of religious zeal, Theodora entertained a grate- 
ful reg^^rd for the memory and salvation of her 
husband. After thirteen years of a prudent and 
frugal administration, she perceived the decline 
of her influence ; but the second Irene imitated 
only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of 
conspiring against the life or government of her 
son, she retired, without a struggle, though not 
without a murmur, to the solitude of private life, 
deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the ine- 
vitable ruin, of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, 
we have not hitherto found the imitation of their 
vices, the character of a Roman prince M^ho con- 
sidered pleasure as tlie oly’ect of life, and virtue 
as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever might 
have been the maternal care of Theodora in the 
education of Michael III, her unfortunate son 
was a king before he was a man. If the am- 
bitious mother laboured to check the progress 
of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of 
passion ; and her selfish policy was justly repaid 
by the contempt and ingratitude of the head- 
strong youth. At the age of eighteen, he re- 
jected her authority, without feeling his own in- 
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capacity to goTcrn the empire aiid himself» 
With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom retired 
from the court ; their place was supplied by the 
alternate dominion of vice and folly ; and it was 
impossible, without forfeiting the»public esteem, 
to acquire or preserve the favour of the empe- 
ror. The millions of gold and silver which had 
been accumulated for the service of the state, 
were lavished on the vilest of men, who flatter- 
ed his passions and shared his pleasures and in 
a reign of thiiteen years, the richest of sove- 
reigns was compelled to strip the palace and the 
churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, 
he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, 
and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplish- 
ments in which he should have blushed to excel. 
Yet the studies of Nero in music and poetry, 
betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste ; the 
more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were 
confined to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. 
The four factions which had agitated the peace, 
still amused the idleness, of the capital: for him- 
self, the emperor assumed the blue livery ; the 
three rival colours were distributed to his favour- 
ites, and in the vile though eager contention he 
forgot the dignity of his person and the safety 
of his dominions. He silenced the messenger of 
an invasion, who presumed to divert his atfen- 
tion in the most critical moment of the race; and 
by, bis command, the importunate beacons were 
extinguished, that too frequently spread the alarm 
from Tarsus to Constantinople. The most skil- 
ful chacmteers obtained the first place in his con-. 
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fiilence and esteem; their merit was profusely chap. 
rewarded ; the emperor feasted in their houses, xlViii. 
and presented their children at the baptismal 
font; and while he applauded his own popularity, 
he affected to bJame the cold and stately reserve of 
his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which had 
degraded even the manhood of Nero, were ba- 
niyied from the world ; yet the strength of Mi- 
chael was consumed by the indulgence of love 
and intemperance. In his midnight revels, when 
his passions were inflamed by wine, he was pro- 
voked to issue the most sanguinary commands ; 
and if any feelings of humanity were left, he was 
reduced, with the return of sense, to approve the 
salutary disobedience of his servants. But the 
most extraordinary feature in the character of 
Michael, is the profane mockery of the religion 
of his country. The superstition of the Greeks 
might indeed excite the smile of a philosoplrer ^ 
but his smile would have been rational and tem- 
perate, and he must have condemned the ignorant 
folly of a youth who insulted the objects of public 
veneration. A buffoon of the court was invested 
in the robes of the patriarch; the twelve metropo- 
litans, among whom the emperor was ranked, 
assumed their ecclesiastical garments: they used 
or abused the sacred vessels of the altar ; and in 
thejr bacchanalian feasts, the holy communion 
was administered in a nauseous compound of vi- 
negar and mustard. Nor were these impious 
spectacles concealed from the eyes of the city. 

On the day of a solemn festival, the emperor, with 
his bishops or buffoons, rode oh as^s through the 
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CHAF. streets, encountered the true patriarch at the 
XLViii. head of his clerffy*, and by their licentious shouts 
and obscene gestures, disordered ike gravity of 
the Christian procession. The devotion of 
Michael appeared only in some ofSiiu-e to reason 
or piety : he received his theatrical crowns from 
the statue of the Virgin ; and an imperial tomb 
was violated for the sake of burning the bones 
of Constantine the Iconoclast. By tins extrava- 
gant conduct, the son of Tlicophilus beenme as 
contemptible as he was odious: every citizen was 
impatient for the deliverance of his country; and 
even the favourites of the moment were apprehen- 
sive that a caprice might snatch away w*hat a ca- 
price had bestoM'cd. In the thirtieth year of his 
age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, 
Michael III was murdered in his chamber by the 
founder of a new dynasty, wliotn the emperor 
had raised to an equality of rank and power. 

Basil I, The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it 
dontoT" spurious offspring of pride and flat- 

exhibits a genuine picture of the revo- 
lution of the most illustrious families. Tlie 
Arsacides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the 
sceptre of the East near four hundred years: 
a younger hrancli of these Parthian kings con- 
tinued to reign in Armenia ; . and their royal de- 
scendants survived the partition and servitude 
of that ancient monarchyL Two of these, Ar- 
tabanus and Chlienes, espaped or retired to the 
edprt^of IjCoI ; his, bounty seated them in a 
safp and hospitable exile,. in the province of Ma- 
cedonia,^ Adrianople was their final settlement. 
Buring several generations they maintained 
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the dignity of their birth ; and their Roman pa- 
triotism rejected the tempting offers of the Per- 
sian and Arabian powers, who recalled them to 
their native country. But their splendour was in- 
sensibly clouded by time and poverty ; and the 
father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, 
which he cultivated with his own hands : yet he 
scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides 
by a plebeian alliance: his wife, a widow of 
Adrianople, was pleased to count among her 
ancestors, the great Constantine ; and their 
royal infant was connected by some dark affinity 
of lineage or country with the Macedonian Alex- 
ander. No sooner was he born, than the cradle 
of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians ; he 
w'as educated a slave in a foreign land; and in 
this severe discipline, he acquired the hardiness 
of body and flexibility of mind which promoted 
his future elevation. In the age of youth or man- 
hood he shared the deliverance of the Roman cap- 
tives, who generouslybroke their fetters, marched 
through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, de- 
feated two armies of barbarians, embarked in the 
ships which had been stationed for them reception, 
and returned toConstantinople, from whence they 
were distributed to their respective homes. But 
th^ freedom of Basil was naked and destitute : his 
farm was ruined by the calamities of war: after his 
father’s death, his manual labour, or service, could 
no longer support a family of orphans ; and he re- 
solved to seek a more conspicuous theatre, in which 
every virtue and every vice may lead to the paths 
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CHAP, of greatness. Thfe first night of his arrival at ( 'on- 
stantinople, witliout friends or money, tlie wear} 
pilgrim slept on the steps of the church of 8t. 
bioinedc : he was fed by the casual hospitality of 
a monk ; and was introduced to thS service of a 
cousin and namesake of the emperor Theophilus ; 
who, though himself of a diminutive person, was 
ahva jsfollowed by a train of tall and handsome do- 
mestics. Basil attended his patron to the govern- 
ment of Peloponnesus ; eclipsed, by his pdi'sonal 
merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, aud 
formed an useful connection Avith a v/ealthy and 
charitable matron of Patras. Her spiritual or car- 
nal loA^e embraced the young adventurer, Avhom 
she adopted as her son. Dahielis presented him 
Avitb thirty slaves ; and the produce of her boun- 
ty was expended in the support of his brothers, 
and the purchase of some large estates in JMa- 
cedonia. Plis gratitude or ambition still attach- 
ed him to the service of Theophilus ; and a 
lucky accident recommended him to the notice 
of the court. A famous wrestler, in the train 
of the Bulgarian ambassadors, had defied, at the 
royal banquet, the boldest and most robust oi' 
the Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised ; 
he accejjted the challenge ; and the barbarian 
champion Was overthroAvn at the first onset. 
A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned-to 
Be hamstrung : it Avas subdued by the dexterity 
and courage of the servant of' Theophilus ; and 
his conqueror was promoted to an honourable 
rank in the imperial stables. But it Avas impos- 
sible to obtain the confidence of Michael, Avithout 
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compivinff with his vices ; and his new favourite, chap. 

the great chamberlain of the palace, was raised 

and supported by a disgraceful marriage v/ith a 
royal concubine, and the dishonour of his sister, 
who suceeeded to her place. The public admi- 
nistration had been abandoned to the Csesar 
Bardas, the brother and enemy of Theodora; 
hut the arts of female influence persuaded 
Michael to hate and to fear his uncle: he was 
drawn from Constantinople, under the pretext 
of a Cretan expedition, and stabbed in the tent 
of audience, bj’’ the sword of the chamberlain, 
and in the presence of the emperor. About a 
month after this execution, Basil was invested 
with the title of Augustus and the government 
of the empire. He supported this unequal as- 
sociation till his influence was fortified by popu- 
lar esteem. His life was endangered by the 
caprice of the emperor; and his dignity was pro-* 
faned by a second colleague, who had rowed in 
the galleys. Yet the murder of his benefactor 
must be condemned as an act of ingratitude and 
treason; and the churches which he dedicated to 
the name of St. Michael, were a poor and puerile 
expiation of his guilt. 

The different ages of Basil I, may be com-« 
pared with those of Augustus, The situation 
ofMihe Greek did not allow him in his earliest 
youth to lead an army against his country, or to 
proscribe the noblest of her sons; but his aspiring 
genius stooped to the arts of a slave ; he dis- 
sembled his ambition and even his virtues, and 
grasped, with the l>|jDqitl]yiigmd of an assassin^ 
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empire which he ruled with tiie wisdom and ten ■ 
derness of a parent. A private citizen may feef 
his interest repugnant to his duty; but it must be 
from a deficiency of sense or courage, that an ab- 
solute monarch can separatehishappifiess/rom his 
glory, or his glory from the public welfare. The 
life or panegyric of Basil has indeed been com- 
posed and published under the long reign of his 
descendants; buteven their stability on the tbrone 
may be justly ascribed to the superior nuS'it of 
their ancestor. In his character, his grandson 
Constantine has attempted to delineate a perfect 
image of royalty: but that feeble prince, unless 
he had copied a real model, could not easily ha ve 
soared so high above the level of his own conduct 
or conceptions. But the most solid praise of Basil 
is drawn from the comparison of a ruined and a 
flourishing monarchy, that which he wrestedfrom 
the dissolute Michael, and that which he be- 
queathed to the Blacedonian dynasty. The evils 
which had been sanctified by time and example, 
were corrected by his master-hand ; and he re- 
vived, if not the national spirit, at least the order 
hnd majesty of the Roman empire. His appli- 
cation was indefatigable, his temper cool, his un- 
derstanding vigorous and decisive ; and in his 
practice he observed that rare and salutary mo- 
deration, which pursues each virtue, at an eqpal 
distance between the opposite vices. His military 
service had been confined to the palace ; nor was 
the emperor endowed with the spirit or the ta- 
lents of a warrior. Yet under his I'eign the 
Roman arms were again formidable to the bar- 
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foarlaus. As soon as he had formed a new army 
by discipline and exercise, he appeared in person 
on the banks of the Euphrates, curbed tiie piide of 
the Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous though 
just revolt ol" the ManicliJeans. His indignation 
against a rebel Tvho had long eluded his pursuit, 
provoked him to wish and to pray, that, by the 
grace of God, he might drive three arrows into 
the head of Chrysochir. That odious head, udiich 
had Ireen obtained by treason rather than by va- 
lour, was suspended from a tree, and thrice ex- 
posed to the dexterity of the imperial archer : a 
base revenge against the dead, more worthy of the 
times, than of the character of Basil. But his 
principal merit w'as in the civil administration of 
the finances and of the laws. To replenish an 
exhausted treasury, it was proposed to resume the 
lavish and ill-j)laced gifts of his predecessor : his 
prudence abated one moiety of the restitution ; 
and a sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds 
was instantly procured to answer the most pressing 
demands, and to allow some space for the mature 
operations of economy. Among the various 
scheniesfortheimprovementof the revenue, a new 
mode was suggested of capitation, or tribute, which 
would have too much depended on the arbitrary 
discretion of the assessors. A sufficient list of 
luJnest and able agents was instantly produced by 
the minister ; but on the more careful scrutiny of 
Basil liirnself, only two could be found, who 
might be safely intrusted with such dangerous 
powers ; and they justified his esteem by de- 
clining his confidence. But the serious and suc- 
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ciJAr. ccssful diligence cf the emperor establiblicd by 
degrees an equitable balance of property and pay- 
ment, of receipt and cEpendiliirc; a peculiar I'liiu! 
rvas appropriated to eucli service; and a pu!)]i:; 
metliod secured the interest of the jfriuep and the 
property of the people, lifter reforming the 
kisury, heassignetltwopatrimonial estates to sup- 
ply the decent i)lenty, of the imperial talde ; the 
contributions of the su|)ject were reserved for his 
defence; and the residue was employed in t'&e em- 
bellishment of the capital and provinces. A taste 
for building, however costly, may deserve some 
praise and much excuse ; from thence industry is 
fed, art is encouraged, and some object is at- 
tained of public emolument or pleasure : the use 
of a road, an aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious 
and solid ; £j.nd the hundred churches that arose 
by the conunancl of Basil, were consecrated to the 
devotion of the age. In the character of a judge, 
he was assiduous and impartial ; desirous to save, 
but not afraid to strike : the oppressors of the 
people were sevoj'eiy chastised ; but hia personal 
foes, whoni it might be unsafe to pardon, were 
condemned, after the loss of their eyes, to a liic 
of solitude and repentance. The change of ian- 
gnage and manners demanded a revision of the 
obsolete jurispnidence of Justinian ; the voliun- 
iiioiis body of his institutes, pandects, code, shkI 
novels, was digested under forty titles, in the 
(ireeje idioni ; and the Basilics, which were im- 
proved and completed by his son and grandson, 
must be refen’ed to the original genius of the 
founder of their race. This glorious reign was 
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terminated by an accident in the chase. A fu- chap. 
lions stag entangled his horns in the belt of Ba- 
sil, and raised him from his horse : he was res- 
cued by an attendant, who cut the belt and slew 
the animal ;<,but the fall, or the fever, eifhausted 
the strength of the aged monarch, and he expir- 
ed in the palace, amidst the tears of liis family 
and people. If he struck off the bead of the faith- 
ful servant, for presuming to draw his sword 
agaii\st his sovereign ; the pride of despotism, 
which had Iain dormant in his life, revived in the 
last moments of despair, when he no longer 
wanted or valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sops of the emperor, Constantine i.eo vi, 
died before his father, whose grief and credulity gopher,'*^' 
were amused by a flattering impostor and a vain a. d. ssc, 
apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was content 
with the honours of a patriarch and a saint; both 
I^eo and Alexander were alike invested with the 
purple, but the powers of government were solely 
exei'ciscd by the elder brother. The name of 
Leo VI has been dignified with the title of phi- 
losopher; and the union of the prince and the 
sage, of the active and speculative virtues, would 
indeed constitute the perfection of human nature. 

But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal 
excellence. Did he reduce his passions and ap- 
petites under the dominion of reason ? llis life 
vvas spent in the pomp of the palace, in the so- 
ciety of his wii'cs and concubines ; and even the 
clemency which be showed, and the peace which 
he strove to preserve, must be imputed to the 
softness and indolence of his character. Did he 
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CHAP, subdue bis prejudices, and those of his subjects ? 

XL VIII. jjjg tinned with the most puerile super- 

stition ; the influence of the clergy, and the er- 
rors of the people, were consecrated by his laws ; 
and the oracles of Leo, which reveal? in p/ophetic 
style, the fates of the empire, are founded on the 
arts of astrology and divination. If we still in- 
quire thereason of his sage appellation, it can only 
be replied, that the son of Basil was less ignorant 
than the greater part of his contemporartes in 
church and state ; that his education had been 
directed by the learned Photius ; and that several 
books of profane and ecclesiastical science were 
composed by the pen, or in the name, of tlie im- 
perial philosopher. But the reputation of his phi- 
losophy and religion was overthrown by a domes- 
tic vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The pri- 
mitive ideas of the merit and holiness of celibacy, 
were preached by the monks and entertained by 
the Greeks. Marriage was allov/ed as a necessary 
' means for the propagation of mankind ; after the 

death of either party, the survivor might satisf}', 
hjo. second union, the weakness or the strength of 
the flesh : but a third marriage was censured as a 
state of legal fornication ; and o. fourth was a sin 
or scandal as yet unknown to the Christians of the 
East. In the beginning of his reign, Leo himself 
had abolished the state of concubines, and con- 
demned, without annulling, third marriages; but 
his patriotism and love sqon compelled him to 
violate his own laws, and to incur the penance, 
which in a similar case he had imposed on his 
subjects, In his three first alliances, his nuptial 
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bed was unfruitful ; the emperor required a fe--. ch ab*. 
male companion, and the empire a legitimate 
heir. The beautiful Zoe was introduced into the 
palace as a concubine ; and after a trial of her fe- 
cundity, ^nd <J!he birth of Constantine, her lover 
declared his intention of legitimating the mother 
and the child, by the celebration of his fourth 
nuptials. But the patriarch Nicholas refused his 
blessing: the imperial baptism of the young 
prince' was obtained by a promise of separation ; 
and the contumacious husband of Zoe was ex- 
cluded from the communion of the faithful. 

Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion of 
his brethren, nor the authority of the Latin 
church, nor the danger of failure or doubt in the 
succession to the empire, could bend the spirit of 
the inflexible monk. After the death of Leo, he 
was recalled from exile to the civil and ecclesi- 
astical administration ; and the edict of union 
which was promulgated in the name of Con- 
stantine, condemned the future scandal of fourth 
marriages, and left a tacit imputation on Ms 
own birth. 

In the Greek langnage piiryle and porphyry are Alexander, 
the same word : and as the colours of nature are 
invariable, 'ive may learn, that a dark deep red was 
the Tyrian dye which stained the purple of theA-O-sii, 
appients. An apartment of the Byzantine palace 
was lined with porphyry: it was reserved for the 
use of the pregnant empresses; and the royal 
birth of their children was expressed by the ap- 
pellation oi porphyrogenite, or born in the purple. 

Several of the Roman princes had been blessed 
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witJi ail heir ; but this peculiar surname was first 
applied to Constantine VII. His life and titular 
reig’ii were of equal duration ; but of fifty-four 
years, six had elapsed beibre his father's death ; 
and the son of Leo w-as ever the vqjuntary or re- 
luctant subject of those wlio oppressed ins weak- 
ness or abused his confidence. His uncle Alexan- 
der, who had long been invested with the title of 
Augustus, v/as the first colleague and governor of 
the young prince: but in a rapid career 9 ;f vice 
jiud folly, tine brother of Leo already emulated 
tlie reputation of fiiichael ; and when be v-ras ex- 
tinguished by a timely death, he entertained a 
project cf •''ajtrating his nephew, and leaving the 
empire to a ivorlhless favourite. The succeeding 
years of the minority of Constantine were occu- 
pied by his mother Zop, and a succession of coun- 
cil of seven reg'ents, who pursued their interest, 
gratified their passions, abandoned the republic, 
supplanted each other, and finally %’anished in the 
])resence of a soldier. From an obscure origin, 
Ilomanus Lecapeiius bad raised himself to the 
command of the naval armies ; and in the anarchy 
of the times, had deserved, or at least had obtained, 
the national esteem. "With a victorious and af- 
fectionate fleet, he sailed from the moutli of the 
Danube into the hai-bour of Constantinople, and 
was hailed as the deliverer of the people, and the 
guardian of the prince. His supreme ofiicc wms 
at first dcfine4 by the new appellation of father of 
the emperor; but Romanps soon disdained the 
subordinate powers of a minister, and assumed, 
with the titles of Caesar and Augustus, the full 
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iiidepeiidencc of royalty, wliidi bp held near ciHP- 
five and twenty years. Hjs thfee $ons, Chris- 
topher, Stephen, and Cqnstantine, were sue- chnsto- 
sessively adorned with the same honours, and 
the lawful emperor was degraded frpra the first 
to the fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, 
in the preservation of his life and crown, he 
might still applaud his own fortune and the cle- 
mency of the usurper. The examples of an- 
cient ■^and modern history would have excused 
the ambition of Romanus : the powers and the 
laws of the empire were in his hand ; the spu^- 
rious birth of Constantinp wopW have justified 
his exclusion; and. the gp^p m tkp monastery 
was open to receive the sou of the concubine. 

But Lecapenus does not appear to have pos- 
sessed either the virtues or the vices of a tyrant. 

The spirit and activity of his private life, dissolv- 
ed away in the sunshine of the throne ; and in 
his licentious pleasures, he forgot the safety both 
of the republic and of his family. Of a mild and 
religious character, he respected the sanctity of 
oaths, the innocence of the youth, the memory 
of his parents, and the attachment of the people. 

The studious temper and retirement of Constan- 
tine, disarmed the jealousy of power : his books 
and music, his pen and his pencil, were a constant 
sQurce of amusement ; and if he could improve 
a scanty allow'ance by the sale of his pictures, if 
their price was not enhanced by the name of the 
artist, he Was endowed with a personal talent, 
which few princes could employ in the hour of 
adversity. 
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Constan- 
tine VII, 
A. D. 945, 
Jan. 2T. 


The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his 
own vices and those of his children. After the 
decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the two 
surviving brothers quarrelled with each other, 
and conspired against their father At, the hour 
of noon, when all strangers were regularly ex- 
cluded from the palace, they entered his apart- 
ment with an armed force, and conveyed him, in 
the habit of a monk, to a small island in the Pro- 
pontis, which was peopled by a religion# com- 
munity. The rumour of this domestic revolu- 
tion excited a tumult in the city ; but Porphyro- 
genitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, was 
the object of the public care ; and the sons of 
Lecapenus were taught, by tardy experience, 
that they had achieved a guilty and perilous en- 
terprise for the benefit of their rival. Their sister 
Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or sup- 
posed, their treacherous design of assassinating 
her husband at the royal banquet. His loyal ad- 
herents were alarmed; and the two usurpers 
were prevented, seized, degraded from the pur- 
ple, and embarked for the same island and mo- 
nastery where their father had been so lately con- 
fined. Old Romanus met them on the beach with 
a sarcastic smile, and, after a just reproach of their 
folly and ingratitude, presented his imperial col- 
leagues with an equal share of his water aRd 
vegetable diet. In the fortieth year of his reign, 
Constantine VII obtained the possession of the 
eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to rule, 
near fifteen years. But he was devoid of that 
energy of character which could emerge into a 
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life of action and glory; and the studies which chap. 
liad amused and dignified his leisure, were incom- 
patible with the serious duties of a sovereign. 

The emperor neglected the practice, to instruct 
his son Ilom?«us in the theory, of government ; 
while he indulged the habits of intemperance and 
sloth, he dropt the reins of the acjministration in- 
to the hands of Helena his wife; and, in the 
shifting scene of her favour and caprice, each mi- 
nister* wms regretted in the promotion of a more 
worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfor- 
tunes of Constantine had endeared him to the 
Greeks ; they excused his failings; they respected 
his learning, his innocence, and charity, his love 
of justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral was 
mourned with the unfeigned tears of his subjects. 

The body, according to ancient custom, lay in 
state in the vestibule of the palace; and the civil 
and military officers, the patricians, the senate, 
and the clergy, approached in due order to adore 
and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. 

Before the procession moved towards the imperial 
sepulchre, an herald proclaimed this awful ad- 
monition. — “ Arise, O king of the world, and 
“ obey the summons of the king of kings !” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poi- Koinanus 
son ; and his son Romanus, who derived that a.’ 
name from his maternal grandfather, ascendedthe ^ 
throne of Constantinople. A prince who, at the 
age of twenty, could be suspected of anticipating 
his inheritance, must have been already lost in the 
public esteem ; yet Romanus was rather weak 
than wicked ; and the largest share of the guilt 
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CHAP, was transferred to' his wife, Theophaiio, a woman 
of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious 
manners. The sense of personal glory and public 
hafipincss, the true pleasures of royalty, were 
unknown to the son of Constantiil^ ; a^id while 
the two brothers, Nicephorus and Leo, triumph- 
ed over the Saracens, the hours which the em- 
peror owed to his people were consumed in stre- 
nuous idleness. In the morning he visited the 
circus; at noon he feasted the senators; the great- 
er part of the afternoon he spent in the spheeris- 
teriwn, or tennis-court, the only theatre of liis 
victories ; from thence he passed over to the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed 
four wild boars of the largest size, and returned 
to the palace, ptoudly content with the labours 
of the day. In strength and beauty he was con- 
spicuous above his equals : tall and straight as a 
young cypress, his complexion was fair and flo- 
rid, his eyes sparkling, his shoulders broad, his 
nose long and aquiline. Yet even these perfec- 
tions were iusuflicient to fix the love of Theo- 
])hano ; and, after a reign of four years, she 
mingled for her husband the same deadly draught 
which she had composed for his father, 
nw If’"' By his marriage with this impious woman, Ro- 
Piii-cas, manus the younger left two sons, Basil II and 

A. 13. 96*^^ . o 

August o7 Constantine IX, and tv/o daughters, Theophaso 
and Anne. The eldest sister was given to Otho 
II, emperor of the West; the younger became 
the wife of Wolodomir, great duke and ai^wstfe 
of Russia, and, by the marriage of her grand- 
daughter with Hemy I, king of France, the 
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blood of the I's.Taoedontans, and perhaps of the 
Arsacidcs, still flows in the veins of the Bour- 
bon line. After the death of her husband, the 
empress aspired to I'eign in the name of her 
sons, the, eldtA of w hom was five, and the yotmg- 
er only two, years of age ; but she soon felt the 
instability of a throne, which was supported by 
a female who could not be esteemed, and two 
infants who could not be feared. Theophano 
looketj around for a protector, and threw her- 
self into the arms of the bravest soldier; her 
heart was capricious ; but the deformity of the 
new favourite rendered it more than probable 
that interest was the mhtive and excuse of her 
love. Nicephorus Phocas united, in the popu- 
lar opinion, the double merit of an hero and a 
saint. In the former character, his qualifica- 
tions were genuine and splendid: the descend- 
ant of a race, illustrious by their military ex- 
ploits, he had displayed, in every station and in 
ev'ery province, the courage of a soldier arid the 
conduct of a chief ; and Nicephorus was crown- 
ed with recent laurels, from the important con- 
quest of th' isle of Crete. His religion was of 
a more ambiguous cast; and his haircloth, his 
fasts, his pious idiom, aiwl his wish to retire from 
the business of the world, were a convenient 
mftsk for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet 
he imposed on an holy patriarch, by whose in- 
fluence, and by a decree of the senate, he was 
intrusted, during the minority of the young 
princes, with the alisolute and independent com- 
mand of the oriental armies. As soon as lie. 
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CHAP, had secured the leaders and the troops, he bold* 
ly marched to Constantinople, trampled on his 
enemies, avowed his correspondence with the 
empress, and, without degrading her sons, as- 
sumed, with the title of Augustusc the^ pre-emi- 
nence of rank and the plenitude of power. But 
his marriage with Theophano was refused by 
the same patriarch who had placed the crown 
on his head ; by his second nuptials he incurred 
a year of canonical penance ; a bar of spiritual 
affinity was opposed to their celebration ; and 
some evasion and perjury were required to si- 
lence the scruples of the clergy and people- The 
popularity of the emperor was lost in the purple: 
in a reign of six years he provoked the hatred of 
strangers and subjects ; and the hj'pocrisy and 
avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in 
his successor. Hypocrisy I shall never justify 
or palliate ; but I wdll dare to observe, that the 
odious vice of avarice is of all others most hasti- 
ly arraigned, and most unmercifully condemned. 
In a private citizen, our judgment seldom ex- 
pects an accurate scrutiny into his fortune and 
expence ; and in a steward of the public trea- 
sure, frugality is always a virtue, and the in- 
crease of taxes too often an indispensable duty. 
In the use of his patrimony, the generous tem- 
per of Nicephorus had been proved; and tjie 
revenue was strictly applied to the service of the 
state; each spring the emperor marched in person 
against the Saracens ; and every Roman might 
compute the employment of his taxes in triumphs, 
conquests, and the security of the eastern barrier. 
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Among the warriors who promoted his elev'a- c hap. 
tion, and served under his standard, a noble and 
valiant Armenian had deserved and obtained the John zu 
most eminent rewards. The stature of John “i 
Zimisces wa^ below the ordinary standard ; but 
this diminutive body was endowed with strength, 969,‘bec.' 
beauty, and the soul of an hero. By the jea- 
lousy of the emperor’s brother, he was degraded 
from the office of general of the East, to that of 
director of the posts, and his murmurs were 
chastised with disgrace and exile. But Zimis- 
ces was ranked among the numerous lovers of 
the empress : on her intercession he. was permit- 
ted to reside at Chalcedon. in the neighbourhood 
of the capital: her bounty was repaid in his clan- 
destine and amorous visits to the palace; and 
Theophano consented, with alacrity, to the death 
of an ugly and penurious husband. Some bold 
and trusty conspirators were concealed in her 
most private chambers; in the darkness of a 
winter night, Zimisces, with his principal com- 
panions, embarked in a small boat, traversed the 
Bosphorus, landed at the palace stairs, and si- 
lently ascended a ladder of ropes, which was cast 
down by the female attendants. Neither his 
own suspicions, nor the warnings of his friends, 
nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor the 
fortress which he had erected in the palace, could 
protect Nicephorus from a domestic foe, at 
whc»e voice every door was opened to the assas- 
sins. As he slept on a bear-skin on the ground, 
he was roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty 
daggers glittered before hjs eyes. It is doubt 
VOI-. rx. • ' F 
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fill whether Zimisces imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his sovereign ; but he enjoyed the inlui- 
inan spectacle of revenge. The murder was pro- 
tracted by insult and cruelty; and as soon as the 
head of Nicephorus was shewm fronvthe window, 
the tumult was hushed, and the Armenian was 
emperor of the East. On the day of his corona- 
tion, he was stopped on the threshold of St. So- 
phia, by the intrepid patriarch; wdio charged his 
conscience with the deed of treason and Ijlood ; 
and required, as a sign of repentance, that he 
should separate himself from his more criminal 
associate. This sally of apostolic zeal was not 
offensive to the prince, since he could neither love 
nor trust a woman who had repeatedly violated 
the most sacred obligations; and Theophano, in- 
stead of sharing his imperial fortune, was dismiss- 
ed with ignominy from his bed and palace. In 
their last interview, she displayed a frantic and 
impotent rage; accused'the ingi'atitude of her 
lover ; assaulted with words and blows her son 
Basil, as he stood silent and submissive in the 
presence of a superior colleague; and avow^ed her 
own prostitution in proclaiming the illegitimacy 
of his birth. The public indignation was appeas- 
ed by her exile, and the punishment of the mean- 
er accomplices: the death of an unpopular prince 
was forgiven; and the guilt of Zimisces was for- 
gotten in the splendour of his virtues. Perhaps 
his profusion was less useful to the state than the 
avarice of Nicephorus; but his gentle and gener- 
ous behaviour delighted all who approached his 
person ; and it was only in the paths of victory 
that he trode in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
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The greatest part of his reign was employed in ch'aj*^ 
tJie camp and the field : his personal valour and 
activity were signalized on the Danube and the 
Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman 
world ; and tjy his double triumph over the Rus- 
sians and the Saracens, he deserved the titles of 
saviour of the empire, and conqueror of the East. 

In his last return from Syria, he observed that 
the most fruitful lands of his new provinces were 
posse»ssed by the eunuchs. “ And is it for them,” 
he exclaimed, with honest indignation, “ that we 
“ have fought and conquered? Is it for them that 
" we shed our blood, and exhaust the treasures 
“ of our people ?” The comjdaint was re-echoed 
to the palace, and the death of Zimisces is strong- 
ly marked with the suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve 
years, the two lawful emperors, Basil and Con- stantine' 
stantine, had silently grown to the age of man- g^g 
hood. Their tender years had been incapable of siy lo. 
dominion: the respectful modesty of their attend- 
ance and salutation, was due to the age and merit 
of their guardians: the childless ambition of those 
guardians had no temptation to violate their right 
of succession : their patrimony was ably and faith- 
fully administered ; and the premature death of 
Zimisces was a loss, rather than a benefit, to the 
sons of Romanus. Their want of experience de- 
tained them twelve years longer the obscure and 
voluntary pupils of a minister, who extended his 
reign by pereuading them to indulge the pleasures 
of youth, and to disdain the labours of government. 

In this silken web, the weakness df Constantine 
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XLVIlf. 


was for ever entangled; but his elder brothei- 
felt the impulse of genius and the desire of ac- 
tion ; he frowned, and the minister was no more. 
Basil was the acknowledged sovereign of Con- 
stantinople and the provinces of ♦Europe ; but 
Asia was oppressed by two veteran generals, 
Phocas and Sclerus, who, alternately friends and 
enemies, subjects and rebels, maintained their in- 
dependence, and laboured to emulate the exam- 
ple of Slice; ssful usurpation. Against there do- 
mestic enemies, the son of Romanus first drew 
his sword, and they trembled in the presence of 
a lawful and high-spirited prince. -The first, io 
the front of battle, w^as throw'n from his hoi’se, 
by the stroke of poison, or an arrow: the second, 
who had been twice loaded with chains, and 
twice invested with the purple, was desirous of 
ending in peace the small remainder of his days. 
As the aged suppliant approached the throne, 
with dim eyes and faultering steps, leaning on 
Ms two attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in 
the insolence of youth and power, — “ And is 
“ this the man who has so long been the object of 
“ our terror ?” After he had confirmed his ow’ii 
authority, and the peace of the empire, the tro- 
phies of Nicophorus and Zimisces would not suf- 
fer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. Ilis 
long and frequent expeditions against theSaracens 
were rather glorious, than useful to the empire ; 
hut the final destruction of the kingdom of Bul- 
l^ria appears, sittce the time of Belisarius, the 
most important triumph of the Roman arms. Yet 
instead of applauding their victorious prince, his 
subjects detested the rapacious and rigid avarice 
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of Basil; and in the imperfect narrative of his ex- chap. 
])loits, we can only discern the courage, patience, 
and ferociousness of a soldier. A vicious educa- 
tion, which could not subdue his spirit, had cloud- 
ed his niind'? he was ignorant of every science ; 
and the remembrance of his learned and feeble 
grandsire might encourage a real or alFected con- 
tempt of laws and lawyers, of artists and arts. Of 
such a character, in sucli an age, superstition tocdc 
a firA and lasting possession ; after the first license 
of his youth, Basil II devoted his life, in the pa- 
lace and the camp, to the penance of an hermit, 
wore the monastic habit under his robes and ar- 
mour, observed a vow of continence, and imposed 
on his appetites a perpetual abstinence from wine 
and flesh . In the sixty-eigh tyearofhis age, his m ar-! 
tiai spirit urged him to embark in person for a holy 
war against the Saracens of Sicily ; he was pre- 
vented by death, and Basil, surnamed the Slayer 
of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world, 
with the blessings of the clergy and the curses of 
the people. After his decease, his brother Con* Constw. 

. . . , , ' : ■ , : ^ ti'-ie IX, - 

stantine enjoyed, about three years, the power, or a. d. 
rather the pleasures, of royalty; and his only care 
was the settlement of the succession. He had en- 
joyed sixt3’'-six years the title of Augustus ; and 
tlie reign of the two brothers is tlie longest, and 
most obscure, of the Bj’'zantine history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period 
of one hundred and sixty years, had attached the gyrus, 
loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, 
which had been thrice respected by the usurpers J*' 
of their power. After the deatli of Constan- 
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CHAP, tiue IX, the last male of the royal race, a new 
broken scene presents itself, and the accumu- 
lated yeaj’s of tn elve emperors do not equal the 
space of his single reign. His elder brother had 
preferredhisprivatechastity to the pffiblicanterest, 
and Constantine himself had only three daughters, 
Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zoe and Tlieo- 
doj’a, who were preserved till a mature age in a 
state of ignorance and virginity. When their nrar- 
riage was discussed in the council of their laying 
father, the cold or pious Theodora refused to give 
an heir to the empire, but her sister Zoe presented 
herself a willing victim at the altar. llomanu)s 
Argyrus, a patrician of a graceful person and fair 
reputation, was chosen for her husband, and, on bis 
declining that honour, was informed, that blind- 
ness or death was the second alternative'. The 
motive of his reluctance was conjugal affection, 
but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness 
to his safety and greatness; and her entrance into 
a monastery removed the only bar to the imperial 
nuptials. After the decease of Constantine, the 
sceptre devolved to Romanus III ; but his la- 
bours at home and abroad were equally feeble 
and fruitless; and the mature age, the fort3'-eight 
years of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes of 
preg’nancythantotheindulgenceofpleasure. Her 
• favourite chamberlain was an handsome Paphla- 
gonian of tlie name of Michael, w'hose first trade 
had been that of a money-changer; and Romanus, 
cither from gratitude or equity, connived at their 
criminal intercourse, or accepted a slightassurance 
of their innocence. But Zoe soon justified the 
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lloman maxim, that every adulteress is capable chA 5>, ' 
of poisoning her husband ; and the death of Ro- 
manus was instantly followed by the scandalous 
marriage and elevation of Michael IV. The ex- Michael 
P'ectations o4 Zoe %v6re however disappointed : Paphiago- 
Instead of a vigorous and grateful lover, she had 
placed in her bed, a miserable wretch, whose 1034 , 
health and reason were impaired by epileptic fits, 
and whose conscience w'as tormented by despair 
and nemorse. The most skilful physicians of the 
mind and body were summoned to his aid; and his 
hopes were amused by frequent pilgrimages to 
the baths, and to the tombs of the most popular 
saints ; the monks applauded his penance, and, 
except restitution, (but to whom should he have 
restored?), Michael sought every method of expi- 
ating his guilt. While he groaned and prayed in 
sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the eunuch .John, 
smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of 
a crime of which himself was the secret and most 
guilty author. His administration was only the 
art of satiating his avarice, and Zoe became a 
captive in the palace of her fathers and in the 
hands of her slaves. When he perceived the irre^ 
trievable decline of his brother’s health, he intro- 
duced his nephew, another Michael, who derived 
his surname of Calaphates from his father’s occu- 
pation in the careening of vessels : at the com- 
mand of the eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son, the 
son of a mechanic ; and this fictitious heir was 
invested with the title and purple of the Caesars, 
in the presence of the senate and clergy. So , 
feeble was the character of Zoe, that she was opr 
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pressed by the liberty andpower which she recover- 
ed by the death of the Paphlagonian ; and at the 
end of four days, she placed the crown on the Iiead 
of Michael V, who had protested, with tears and 
oathvS, that he should ever reign the ^rst and mo?t 
obedient of her subjects. The only act of his 
short reign was his base ingratitude to his bene- 
factors, the eunuch and the empress. Tlie dis- 
grace of the former w'as pleasing to the public ; 
but the murmurs, and at length the clamom's, of 
Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the 
daughter of so many emperors; her vices %vere for- 
gotten, and Michael was taught, that there is a 
period in which the patience of the tamest slaves 
rises into fury and revenge. The citizens of every 
degree assembled in a formidable tumult which 
lasted three days; they besieged tbe palace, forced 
the gates, recalled their Zoe from her 

prison, Theodora from her monastery, and con- 
demned the son of Calaphates to the loss of his 
eyes or of bis life. For the first time, the Greeks 
beheldwith surprise the two royal sisters seatedon 
thesame throne, presidingin thesenate, andgiving 
audience to the aipbassadors of the nations. But this 
singular union subsistodno more than two months; 
the two sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and 
adherents, were secretly hostile to each other; and 
as Theodora was still adverse to marriage, the in- 
defatigable Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, 
for the public good, to sustain the embraces of a 
fhM, husband, and the censures of the Greek 
church. His name and number were Constan- 
tine X, and the epithet of Mmomachus, the 
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single combatant, must have been expressive of his oh a p. 
valour and victory in some public or private quar- 
rel. But his health was broken by the tortures of a. d. 
the gout, and his dissolute reign was spent in the june’n. 
alternative ofa«ickness and pleasure. A fair and 
noble widow had accompanied Constantine in his 
exile to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena gloried in 
the appellation of his mistress. After his mar- 
riage and elevation, she w’as invested with the title 
and p»mp of Avgusta, and occupied a contiguous 
apartment in the palace. The lawful consort (such 
was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) consented 
to this strange and scandalous partition j and the 
emperor appeared in public between his wife and 
his concubine. He survived them both; butthelast 
measures of Constantine to change the order of 
succession were prevented by the more vigilant 
friends of Theodora; and after his decease, sheTheodoia, 
resumed, with the general consent, the possession 
of her inheritance. In her name, and by the in- 
fluence of four eunuchs, the eastern world was 
peaceably governed about nineteen months ; and 
as they wished to prolong their dominion, Ihey 
persuaded the aged princess to nominate for her 
successor Michael VI. The surname of Stra- Mjchaei 
tioticus declares his military profession ; but the tioticus, 
crazy and decrepit veteran could only see with the 
eyes, and execute with the hands, of his ministers. August 2^, 
Whilst he ascended the throne, Theodora sunk in- 
to tire grave ; the last of the Macedonian or Basi- 
lian dynasty. I have hastily reviewed, and gladly 
dismiss, this shameful and destructive period of 
twenty-eight years, in which the Greeks, degraded 
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below the common level of servitude, were trans- 
ferred like a herd of cattle by the choice or ca- 
price of two impotent females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, 
). or at least of spirit, begins to emerge: the Greeks 
j either preserved or revived the use of surnames, 
which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue ; 
and we now discern the rise, succession, and al- 
liance of the last dynasties of Constantinople and 
Trebizond. The Comneni, who upheld^ for a 
while the fate of the sinking empire, assumed 
the honour of a Roman origin : but the family 
had been long since transported from Italy to 
Asia. Their patrimonial estate was situate in 
the district of Castamona in the neighbourhood 
of the Euxine ; and one of their chiefs, who had 
already entered the paths of ambition, revisited 
with affection, perhaps with regret, the modest 
though honourable dwelling of his fathers. The 
first of their line was the illustrious Manuel, 
who, in the reign of the second Basil, contribut- 
ed by war and treaty to appease the troubles of 
tliyp^East : he left, in a tender age, two sons, 
Isaac and John, whom, with the consciousness 
of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and 
favour of his sovereign. The noble youths were 
carefully trained in the learning of the monastery, 
the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the 
camp : and from the domestic service of the 
guards, they were rapidly promoted to the com- 
mand of provinces and armies. Their fraternal 
union (doubled the force and reputation of the 
Comneni, and tbeirapcient nobility was illustrated 
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?3y the marriageof the two brothers, with a captive 
princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patri- 
cian, who had obtained tlie name of Charon from 
the number of enemies whom he had sent to the 
infernal sljadeS. The soldiers had served with rc- 
iiictant loyalty a series of etfeminate masters; the 
elevation of Michael VI was a personal insult 
to the more deserving generals ; and their discon- 
tentwas inflamed by the parsimony of tlie emperor 
and tht; insolence of the eunuchs. They seci-etly 
assembled in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the' 
votes of the military synod would have been una- 
nimous in favour of the old and valiant Cataca- 
lon, if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran 
had- not suggested the importance of birth as well 
as merit in the choice of a sovereign. Isaac Com- 
nenus V/ as approved by general consent, and the 
associates separated without delay to meet in the 
plains of Phrygia at the head of their respective 
squadrons and detachments. Thecauseof Michael 
was defended in a single battle by the mercenaries 
of the imperial guard, who were aliens to the 
public interest, and animated only by a principle 
of honour and gratitude. After their defeat, the 
fears of the emperor solicited a treaty, which was 
almost accepted by the moderation of the Com- 
nenial. But the former was betrayed by his am- 
bassadors, and the latter was prevented by his 
friends. The solitary Michael submitted to the 
voice of the people; the patriarch annulled their 
oath of allegiance; and as he shaved the head of 
the royal monk, congratulated hiS beneficial ex- 
change of temporal royalty for the kingdom of 
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heaven : an exchange, however, which the priest, 
on his own account, would probably have declined. 
By the hands of the same patriarch Isaac Com- 
nenus was solemnly crowned : the sword which 
he inscribed on his coins, might he an offensive 
symbol, if it implied his title by conquest; but this 
sv/ord would have been drawn against tlie foreign 
and domestic enemies of the state. The decline 
of his health and vigour suspended the operation 
of active virtue ; and the prospect of apprdliching 
death determined him to interpose some moments 
between life and eternity. But instead of leaving 
the empire as the marriage-portion of his daughter, 
his reason and inclination concurred in the prefer- 
ence of his brother John, a soldier, a patriot, and 
the father of five sons, the future pillars of an here- 
ditarysuccession.Hisfirstmodestreluctance might 
be the natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, 
but hisobstinateandsuccessful perseverance, how- 
ever it may dazzle with the shew of virtue, must 
be censured as a criminal desertion of his duty, 
and a rare offence against his family and countiy. 
The purple which he had refused was accepted by 
Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Coranenian 
houses and whose noble birth was adorned with the 
experience and reputation of civil policy. In the 
monastic habit, Isaac recovered his health, and 
survived two years his voluntary abdication, 
the command of his abbot, he observed the rule 
of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of 
the convent : bqt his latent vanity was gratified 
by the frequent and respectful visits of the reign- 
ing monarch, who revered in his person the cha- 
racter of a benefactor and a saint. 
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If Constantine XI were indeed the subject 
most worthy of empire, we must pity the de- 
basement of the age and nation in which he was 
chosen. In the labour of puerile declamations he 
sought, withcftit obtaining, the crown of elo- 
quence, nfore precious, in his opinion, than that 
of Rome ; and, in the subordinate functions of a 
judge, he forgot the duties of a sovereign and a 
warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic indiffer- 
ence of the authors of his greatness, Ducas was 
anxious only to secure, at the expence of the re- 
public, the power and prosperity of his children. 
His three sons, Michael VII, Andronicus I, and 
Constantine XII, were invested, in a tender age, 
with the equal title of Augustus ; and the suc- 
cession was speedily opened by their father’s 
death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with 
the administration ; but experience had taught 
the jealousy of the dying monarch to protect his 
sons from the danger of her second nuptials ; 
and her ..solemn engagement, attested by the 
principal senators, was deposited in the hands of 
the patriarch. Before the end of seven months, 
the wants of Eudocia, or, those of the state, call- 
ed aloud for the male virtues of a soldier : and 
her heart had already chosen Romanus Dioge- 
nes, whom she raised from the scaffold to the 
throne. The discovery of a treasonable attempt 
had exposed him to the severity of the laws: 
his beauty and valour absolved him in the eyes of 
the empress ; and Romanus, from a mild exile, 
was recalled on the second day to the command 
of the oriental armies. Her royal choice was yet 
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CHAP, unknown to the public, and the promise which 
would have betrayed her falsehood and levit}', was 
stolen by a dexterous emissary from the ambitionof 
the patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity 
of oaths and the sacred nature of^a trust ; but a 
whisper that his brother was the futurfe emperor, 
relaxed his scruples, and forced him to confess 
Kommius that the public safety was the supreme law. He 
resigned the important paper: and when his hopes 
were confounded by the nomination of Rqpianus, 
he could no longer regain his security, retract his 
declarations, nor oppose the second nuptials of 
the empress. Yet a murmur was heard in the 
palace; and the barbarian guards had raised their 
battle-axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, till 
the young princes were soothed by the tears of their 
mother and the solemn assurances of the fidefity of 
their guardian, who filled the imperial station w ith 
dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate his 
valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist the . pro- 
gress of the Turks. His defeat and captivity in- 
flicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine mo- 
narchy of the East; and after he w^as released from 
the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought his wdfe 
and his subjects. His Avife had been thrust into 
a monastery, and the subjects of Romanus had 
eml)raced the rigid ma?tim of the civil laAv, that a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemy is deprived, as 
by the stroke of death, of all the public and pri- 
viirPara- vate rights of a citizen. In the general consterna- 
AndrS- Csesai' Johnasscrted the indefeasibleright 

cus I, coH- of his three nephews : Constantinople listened to 
xn, his voice ; and the Turkish captive was proclaim- 
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ed in the capital, and received on the frontier, as chap. 
an enemy of the republic. Romatms was not 
more fortunate in domestic than in foreign war : a. d. 
the loss of two battles compelled him to yield, on August, 
the assurance of fair and honourable treatment ; 
but his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; 

"• and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, his 
wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a 
few days he was relieved from a state of misery. 

Under ^he triple reign of the house of Ducas, the 
two younger brothers were reduced to the vain 
honours of the purple ; but the eldest, the pusil- 
lanimous.Michael, was incapable of sustaining the 
Roman sceptre; and. his sprniame otJParapinaces 
denotes the reproach which he shared with an ava- 
ricious favourite, who enhanced the price, and di- 
minished the measure, of wheat. In the school of 
Psellus, and after the example of his mother, the 
son of Eudocia made some proficiency in philoso- 
phy and rhetoric ; but his character was degrad- 
ed, rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk 
and the learning of a sophist. Strong in the con- 
tempt of their sovereign and their own esteem, 
two generals at the head of the European and 
Asiatic legions assumed the purple at Adrianople 
and Nice. Their revolt was in the same month ; 
they bore the same name of Nicephorus ; but the 
two candidates were distiiiguished by the sur- 
naihes of Bryennius and Botaniates ; the former 
in the maturity of wisdom and courage, the lat- 
ter conspicuous only by the memory of his past 
exploits. While Botaniates advanced witli cau- 
tious and dilatory steps, his active competitor 
stood in arms before the gates of Constantinople, 
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CHAP. The name of Bryennius was illustrious ; his cauSe 
was popular ; hut his licentious troops could not 
be restrained from burning and pillaging a 
suburb ; and the people, who would have hailed 
the rebel, rejected and repulsed ^the incendiary 
of liis country. .-This change of the 'public opi- 
nion was favourable to Botaniates, who at length, 
with an army of Turks, approached the shores 
of Chalcedon. A formal invitation, in the name 
of the patriarch, the synod, and the sen^e, was 
circulated through the streets of Constantin- 
ople ; and the general assembly, in the dome of 
St. Sophia, debated, with order and cahnaess, 
on the choice of their sovereign. The guards of 
Michael would have dispersed this unarmed 
multitude ; but the feeble emperor, applaud- 
ing his own moderation ami clemency, resigned 
the ensigns of royalty, was rewarded with 
the monastic habit, and the title of archbishop 
of Ephesus. He left a son, a Constantine, born 
and educated in the purple ; and a daughter 
of the house of Ducas illustrated the blood, and 
confirmed the succession, of the Comnenian dy- 
nasty. 

Nicephorus John Comnemis, the brother of the emperor 

Botaniates, Isaac, survivcd In peace and dignity his generous 

Miwih ssf’ refusal of llie sceptrO. By his wife Anne,, a woman 
of masculine spirit and policy, he left eight child- 
ren : the three daughters multiplied the Coifine- 
. nian alliances with the noblest of the Greeks : of 
the five sons, Manuel was stopped by a premature 
death ; Isaac and Alexius restored the imperial 
greatn^s of their house, whichw^s enjoyed with- 
«ut toil or danger by the two younger brethren. 
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Adrian and Nieephorus. Alexius, the third and chap. 
most illustrious of the brothers, was endowed by 
nature with the choicest gifts both of mind and 
body : they were cultivated by a liberal education, 
and exercised in the school of obedience and ad- 
versity. *rhe youth was dismissed from the perils 
of the Turkish war, by the paternal careof the em- 
peror Romanus ; but the mother of the Comneni, 
with her aspiring race, was accused of treason, and 
banished, by the sons of Ducas, to an island in the 
Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into 
favour and action, fought by each other’s side a- 
gainst the rebels and barbarians, and adhered to 
the emperoi’ Michael, till he was deserted by the 
world and by himself. In his first interview with 
Botaniates, “ Prince,” said Alexius, with a noble 
frankness, “ my duty rendered me your enemy ; 

“ the decrees of God and of the people have made 
“ me your subject. Judge ofmyfuture loyalty, by 
“ my past opposition.” The successor of Michael 
entertained him with esteem and confidence : his 
valour was employed against three rebels, who 
disturbed the peace of the empire, or at least of the 
emperors. Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilacius,were 
formidable by their numerous forces and military 
fame : they were successively vanquished in the 
field, and ledinchainstothefootofthethrone; and 
whatever treatment they might receive from a ti- 
mid andcruel court, they applauded the clemency, 
as well as the courage, of their conqueror. But the 
loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear 
and suspicion; nor is it easy to settle between a 
subject and a despot, the debt of gratitude, which 
voL. is;, ' ' d 
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the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the 
latter to discharge by an executioner. The refusal 
of Alexius to marchagainstafourth rebel, the hus* 
band of his sister, destroyed the merit or memory of 
his past services : the favourites of Bfttaniates pro- 
voked the ambition which they apprehended and 
accused; and the retreatof thetwo brothers might 
be justified by the defence of their life or liberty^ 
The women of the family were deposited in a sanc- 
tuary, respected by tyrantst the men, mounted on 
horseback, sallied from the city, and erected the 
standard of civil war. The soldiers, who had been 
gradually assembled in the capital and the neigh- 
bourhood, were devoted to the cause of a victorious 
and injured leader: the ties of common interest 
and domestic alliance secured the attachment of 
the house of Ducas i; and t^eigenerous dispute of 
the Gohmeni' was terminated by the decisive reso- 
lution of Isaac, who : was the first to mvest his 
younger brotherwith the name andensigns of roy- 
alty. They returned to Constantinople, to threaten 
rather than besiege that impregnablefortress; but 
the fidelity of the gpards was corrupted ; a gate 
was surprised ; and the fleet was occupied by the 
active course of George Telaeologus, who fought 
against his fiither, withwit fweseeing that he la- 
boured for his posterity- Alexius ascended the 
throne; and his aged competitor disappeared m a 
monastery. An armyttf various nationswas grati- 
fied with the pillage of the city ; but the public 
disorders were expiated by) the tears and fasts of 
the Coaweni, who submitted to every penance 
compatible with the possession of the empire. 
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The life of the emperor Alexius has been de- 
lineated by a favourite daughter, who was inspired 
by a tender regard for his person, and a laudable 
zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious of the 
just sus|)icio«i bf her readers, the princess Anna 
Comnena repeatedly protests, that, besides herper- 
sbnal knowledge, slifr had searched the discourse 
andwritingsof the most respectable veterans; that 
after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, and 
forg«tful ofj the world, her mournful solitude was 
inaccessible to hope and fear ; and that truth, the 
naked perfect truth, was more dear and sacred 
than the memory of her parent. Yet, instead of 


belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity of afemale 
author. The genuine character of Alexius is lost 
in a vague constellation of virtues; and the perpe- 
tual strain of panegyric and apology awakens out 
jealousy, to question the veracity of the historian 
and the merit of the hero. We cannot however re- 
fuse, her judicious and important remark, that the 
disorders of the timeswere the misfortune and the 
glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity w'hich 
can afflict a declining empire was accumulated on 
his reign by the justice of heaven and the vices of 
his predecessors. In the East, the victorious Turks 
h^d spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the 
reign of the Koran and tlie Crescent ; the West was 
invaded by the adventurous valour tff the*- Nor- 
mans; and, in the moments Of ps^ce, tiie Danube 
poured forth new swarms, who IsSd gained, in the 
science Of wdr, what they had kfet ia Iheferotfotff* 
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CH AP. nessof mamiers^' The sea was not less hostile than 
xLviii. . jjjjj Avhile the frontiers w'ere assaulted 

by an open enemy, the palace was distracted with 
secret treason and conspiracy. On a sudden, the 
banner of the cross was displayed by- the Latins : 
Europe was precipitated on Asia; and Constantin- 
ople had almost been swept away by this impe- 
tuous deluge. In the tempest Alexius steered the 
imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At 
the head of his armies, he was bold in actionrskil- 
ful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to im- 
prove his advantages, and rising from his defeats 
with inexhaustible vigour. The discipline of the 
camp was revived, and a new generation of men 
and soldiers was created by the example and the 
precepts of their leader. In his intercourse wdth 
the Latins, 4^Iei;ius waf patient and artful : his 
discerning eye pervaded the new system of an un- 
known world ; and I shall hereafter describe the 
superior policy with w^hich he balanced the inter- 
ests and passions of the champions of the first cru- 
sade. In a long reign of thirty-seven years, he 
subdued and pardoned the envy of his equals: the 
laws of puhhc and private order were restored : 
the arts of wealth and science were cultivated : 
the limits; of the^empire were enlarged ip Europe 
and Asia ; and the Comnenian sceptre was trans- 
mitted to his children of the third and fourth ge- 
neration. Yet the difficulties of the times betrayed 
some defects in his character ; and have exposed 
his memory to some, just or ungenerous reproach. 
The r^%der ffiay possihly smile at the lavish praise 
which hfed^pghter so often bestows on a flying 
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hero : the weakness or prudence of his situation chap. 
might be mistaken for a want of personal courage ; 
and his political arts are branded by the Latins 
with the names of deceit and dissimulation. The 
increase ofTfche male and female branches of his 
^ family adorned the throne and secured the suc- 
cession; but their princely luxury and pride of- 
fended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, 
and insulted the misery of the people. Anna is 
a fjffithful witness that his happiness was destroy- 
ed, and his health was broken, by the cares of a 
public life : the patience of Constantinople was 
fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; 
and before Alexius expired, he had lost the love 
and reverence of his subjects. The clergy could 
not forgive his application of the sacred riches 
to the defence of the state ; but they applauded 
his theological learning and ardent zeal for the 
orthodox fajth, which he defended with his 
tongue, his pen, and his sword. His character 
was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks ; 
and the same inconsistent principle of human 
nature enjoined the emperor to found an hos- 
pital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the 
execution of an heretic, who was bunit alive in 
the square of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of 
his moral and religious virtues was suspected by 
tlie persons who had passed their lives in his fa- 
miliar confidence. In his last hours, when he was 
pressed by his wife Irene to alter the succession, 
he raised bis head, and breathed a pious ejacula- 
tion on the vanity of this World. The indignant 
reply of the empress may be^ltecriljed as an epi- 
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CHAP, taph on liis tojnb, You die, as you have lived— 

XLVIir. „ HYPOCRITE ?” 

John, or It was tho wish of Irene to supplant the eldest 
j^tnnes, surviviug sons, in favour of her daughter, 

A. D. Ills, the princess Anna, whose philosophy wpuld not 
AiiaUit lo. refused the weight of a diadem. But the or- 
der of male succession was asserted by the friends 
of their country ; the lawful heir drew the royal 
signet from the finger of his insensibleor conscious 
father, and the empire obeyed the master oT the 
palace. Anna Comnena wms stimulated by am- 
bition and revenge to conspire against the life of 
her brother ; and when the design was prevented 
by the fears or scruples of her husband, she pas- 
sionately exclaimed, that nature had mistaken 
the two sexes, and had endowed Bryennius with 
the spwl of a wcMtaan. The two Sons of Alexius, 
Johh'and Isaac, maintained the fraternal concord, 
the hereditary virtue of their race ; and the young- 
er brother was content with the title of Sehasto- 
crator, which approached the dignity, withoid 
sharing the poiver, of the emperor. In the same 
person, the claims of primogeniture and merit 
wore fortunately united; his swarthy complexion, 
harsh features^ and diminutive stature, had sug- 
gested the ironical surname of Calo- Johannes, or 
John the Handsome, which his grateful subjects 
more seriously allied to.the beaufios of his mind. 
After the discovery of Her treason, the life and 
fortune of ilnnd were justly forfeited to the 
Her IHe was spared by the clemency of the 
; but Be Vi^ted the pomp and treasures 
pf her p^ade; and bestowed the rich confiscation 
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on the most deserving of his friends. That re- 
spectable friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish ex- 
traction, presumed to decline the gift, and to in- 
tercede for the criminal *, his generous master ap- 
plauded, and imitated the virtue of his favourite, 
and the‘reproach or complaint of an injured bro- 
ther was the only chastisement of the guilty 
princess. After this example of clemency, the 
reniainder of his reign was never disturbed by 
conspiracy or rebellion : feared by his nobles, be- 
loved by his people, John was never reduced to 
the painful necessity of punishing, or of even par- 
doning, his personal enemies. During his govern-, 
ment of twentj-ive ymrs, the -penalty of death 
was abolished in the Roman empire, a law of 
mercy most delightful to the humane theorist, but 
of which the practice, in a large and vicious com- 
munity, is seldom consistent with the public 
safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to others, 
chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Mar- 
cus would not have disdained the artless virtues 
of his successor, derived from his heart, and not 
borrowed from the schools. He despised and 
moderated the stately magnificence of the By- 
zantine court, so oppressive to the people, so con- 
temptible to the eye of reason. Under such a 
prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and merit 
had every thing to hope i and without assum- 
ing the tyrannic office of a censor, he introdu- 
eed a gradual though visible reformation in the 
public and private manners «f Uonstantinople, 
The oidy defect of this accomplished character'^ 
was the frailty of noble miad% the love of arms 
and military glory. Yet the frequent expeditions 
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CHAP, of John the Handsome may be justified, at least 
in their principle, by the necessity of repelling 
the Tu^s from tlie Hellespont and the Bos- 
phorus. The sultan of Iconium was confined to 
his capital, the barbarians were driven to the 
mountains, and the maritime provinces of Asia en- 
joyed the transient blessings of their deliverance. 
From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he 
repeatedly marched at the head of a victorious 
army, and in the sieges and battles of thisrholy 
war, his Latin allies were astonished by the sur 
perior spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he be- 
gan to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring 
the ancient limits of the empire, as he revolved 
in his mind, the Euphrates and Tigris, the do? 
minion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, 
the thread of his, life and of the public felicity 
was broken by a singular accident. He hunted 
the wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and 
had fixed his javelin in the body of the furious 
animal : but, in the struggle, a poisoned arrow 
dropt from his quiver, and a slight wound in his 
band, which produced a mortification, was fatal to 
the best and greatest of the Comnenian princes. 

A premature death, had swept away the two 

April 8. ’ eldest sons of John the* Handsome ; of the two 
survivors, Isaac, and Manuel, his judgment or af- 
fection preferred the younger ; and the choice of 
their dying prince was ratified by the soldiers who 
had applauded the valour pf his favourite in the 
Turkish war. The feithful Axuch hastened to the 
capital, secured the person of Isaac in honourable 
popfinement, and purchased with a gift of two 
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liundred pounds of silver, the leading ecclesiastics 
of St. Sophia, who possessed a decisive voice in 
the consecration of an emperor. With his veter- 
an and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited 
Constantinopl# ; bis brother acquiesced in the 
title of Sebastocrator^ his subjects admired the 
lofty stature and martial graces of their new 
sovereign, and listened with credulity to the 
flattering promise, that he blended the vrisdom 
of age* with the activity and vigour of youth. 
By the experience of his government, they were 
taught, that he emulated the < spirit, and shared 
the talents, of hisifatber, whose social virtues were 
bwied. .in the , '-.of '/thirtj^^seven 

years is filled by a perpetual ;though various ivar- 
fare against the Turks, the Christians, and the 
herds of the wilderness beyond the Danube. The 
arms of Manuel were exercised on mount 'i'anrus, 
in the plains of Hungary, on the coast of Italy 
and Egj'pt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece; 
the influence of his negotiatioiB extended from 
.Terusaleni to Horae and Russia ; and the Byzan- 
tine monarchy, for a while, became an object 
of respect or terror to the powers of Asia and 
Europe. Educated in the silk and purple of the 
East, Manuel possessed the iron temper of a 
soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except 
in, the lives of Richard^ I of England, and of 
Charles XII of Sweden. Such was his strength 
and exercise in arms, that Raymond, surnamed 
the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wield- 
ing the lance and buckler of ti>f*Greek emperor. 
In a famous tournament, he: entered the lists 
on a fiery courser, and overturned in his first 
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CHAP, career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. 

SLvin. jjj jjjg charge, the last in the retreat, 

his friends and his enemies alike trembled, the 
former for his safety, and the latter for their own. 
After posting an ambuscade in at^wood, he rode 
forwards in search of some perilous adventure, 
accompanied only by his brotlier and the faith- 
ful Axuch, who refused to desert their sovereign. 
Eighteen horsemen, after a short combat, fled be- 
fore them : but the numbers of the eneaiy in- 
creased; the march of the reinforcement was 
tardy and fearful, and Manuel, without receiving' 
a wound, cut his way through a squadron of five 
hundred Turks. In a battle against the Hun- 
garians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, 
he snatched a standard from the head of the co- 
lumn, and w0Si the firatj almost alone, whio pass- 
ed a bridge that separated him from the enemy. 
In the same country, after transporting his army 
beyond the Save, he sent back the boats, with an 
order, under pain of death, to their commander, 
that he should leave him to conqueror die on that 
hostile land. In the siege of Corfu, towing after 
him a captive galley, the emperor stood aloft on 
the poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and 
stones, a large buckler and a [flowing sail ; nor 
could he have escaped inevitable, death, had not 
the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to ce- 
spect the person ofan hero.i!ViIn one day, he is 
said to have slain above forty of the barbari^s 
his own hand j'he .fetumfed to the camp, 
drag^ng along four Turkish prisoners, whom be 
had tied to tke rings of 'Ms saddle : he was ever 
the foremost to provdke or to accept a ringle 
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combat; and the gigantic champions, who en- chap. 
countered his arm, were transpierced by the 
lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the invin- 
cible Manuel, The story of his exploits, which 
appear as a mo4el or a copy of the romances of 
chivalry* may induce a reasonable suspicion of 
the veracity of the Greeks : I will not, to vindi- 
cate their credit, endanger my own ; yet I may 
observe, that in the long series of their annals, 
Manuel is the only prince who has been the sub- 
ject of similar exaggeration. With the valour of 
a soldier, he did not unite the skill or prudence 
of a general i his victories were noit productive of 
any permanont or w^fel conquest ; Rttd his Turk- 
ish laurels wre blasted in his last unfortunate 
campaign, in which he lost his army in the moun- 
tains of PiskUa, and owed his deliverance to the 
' generosity of the sultan. But the most singular 
feature in the character of Manuel, is the con- 
trast and vicis^tude of labour and sloth, of hardi- 
ness and effeminacy. In war he seemed ignorant 
of peace, in peace he appeared incapable of war. 

In the field he slept in the sun or in the snow, tired 
in the longest marches the strength of his men 
and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence 
or diet of the camp. No sooner did he return to 
Constantinople, than he resigned himself to the 
arts and pleasures of a life of luxury ; the expence 
of his dress, his table, and his palace, surpassed 
the measure of his predecessors, and whole sum- 
mer-days were idly wasted in the delicious isles 
of the Propontis, in the incestaoittS love of his 
niece Theodora, The double c®st of a warlike 
and dissolute prince, exhausted ' the revenue, 
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and multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, in the dis- 
tress of his last Turkish camp, endured a bitter re- 
proach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. As 
he quenched his thirst, he complained that the 
water of a fountain was mingled* with Christian 
blood. “ It is not the first time,” exclaimed a voice 
from the crowd, “ that you have drank, O em- 
“ peror ! the Hood of your Christian subjects.” 
Manuel Comnenus was twice married, to the vir- 
tuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, an(S to the 
beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess of 
Antioch. The only daughter of his first wife was 
destined for Bela an Hungarian prince, who was 
educated at Constantinople under the name of 
Alexius ; and the consummation of their nuptials 
might have transferred the Roman sceptre to a 
race of free and warlike barbarians. . But, as soon 
as Maria of Antioch had given a son and heir to 
the empire, the presumptive rights of Bela vrere 
abolished, and he was deprived of his promised 
bride; but the Hungarian prince resumed his 
name and the kingdom of his fathers, abd dis- 
played such virtues as might excite the regret 
and envy of the Greeks. The son of Maria was 
named Alexius ; and at the age of ten years, he 
ascended the Byzantine throne, after his father’s 
decease bad closed the glories of the Comnenian 
line. 

Tlie fraternal concord of the two sons of the 
great Alexius, had been sometimes clouded by an 
opposition of interest and passion. By ambition, 
Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to flight and 
rebellion, from whence he was reclaimed by the 
firmness and elesciency of John the Handsome 
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The etrors of Isaac, the father of the emperors of chap. 
TrebizoncI, were short and venial: but .John, the 
elder of his sons, renounced for ever his religion. 
Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of his 
uncle, he escaped from the Homan to the Turk- 
ish camp : Iris apostacy was rewarded with the 
* s,ultan’s daughter, the title of Chelebi, or noble, 
and the inheritance of a princely estate ; and in 
the fifteenth century Mahomet II boasted of his 
imperial descent from the Comnenian family. 
Andronicus, the younger brother of John, son of 
Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one 
of the most eoaspicuous characters of the age : 
and his gepuh^,a4^F€pitnrj0g, might fof pi. the sub- 
ject of a very singular romance. To justify the 
choice of three ladies of royal birth, it is incum- 
bent on me to observe, that their fortunate lover 
was cast in the best proportions of strength and 
beauty ; and that the want of the softer graces 
was supplied by a manly countenance, a lofty 
stature, athletic muscles, and tiie air and deport- 
ment of a soldier. The preservation, in his old 
age, of health and vigour, was the reward of 
temperance and exercise. A piece of bread and 
a draught of water \vere often his sole and even- 
ing repast ; and if he tasted pf a wild boar, or a 
stag, which he had roasted with his own hands, 
it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious eliaee. 
Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear : his 
persuasive eloquence could bend to every situa- 
tion and character of life : his sty le^ , though not 
his practice, was fashioned by the example of St. 

Paul ; and, in every deed of migcluef, lie ha 4 a 
heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand 
. to execute. In his youth, after the death of the 
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emperor John, he followed the I’etreat of the Jlo- 
man army ; but, in the march through Asia Mi- 
nor, design or accident tempted him to wander 
in the mountains ; the hunter was encompassed 
by the Turkish huntsmen, and h^ remained some 
time a reluctant Or willing captive in the power 
of the sultan. His virtues and vices recommend- 
ed him to the favour of his ctmsin : he shared 
the perils and the pleasures of Manuel; and while 
the emperor lived in public incest with Ihs niece 
Theodora, the affections of her sister Eudocia 
%vere seduced and enjoyed by AndronicUs. A- 
bove the decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried 
in the name of his concubine ; and both the pa- 
lace and the camp could witness that she slept or 
watched in the arms of her lover. She accom- 
panied him to his mditaiy command of Cilicia, 
thefirst scenemf his valour and imprudence. He 
pressed, with active ardour, the siege of Mop- 
suestia: the day was employed in the boldest at- 
tacks; hut the night tvas wasted in song and dance ; 
and a hand of Greek comedians formed the 
choicest part of his retinue. Andronicus was sur- 
prised by the' sally of a vigilant foe : but. While 
his tro(^s fled in disorder, his invincible lance 
transpierced the thickest ranks of the Armeni- 
ans. On bil return to the imperial camp in 
Macedonia, he was received by Manuel with pub- 
lic smiles and a private reproof; but the dutchies 
of Naissus, Biraniseba; Md Gaslwia, were the re- 
ward or consolation of the unsuccessful general. 
fitiJocia still attended h|s motions; at midnight, 
thdir' tent was suddenly attacked by hfer aagry 
brothers, impatient to expiate her infamy in hi.s 
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blood: his daring spirit refused her advice, and the 
disguise of a female habit, ; and boldly starting 
from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his way 
through the numerous assassins. It was here 
that he first betrayed his ingratitude and trea- 
chery: he eTagaged in a treasonable correspondence 
with the king of Hungary and the German em- 
peror ; approached the royal tent at a suspicious 
hour, with a drawn sword, and, under the mask 
of a L^tin soldier, avowed an intention of revenge 
against a mortal foe; and imprudently praised the 
fleetness of his horse, as an instrument of flight 
and safety. The monarch dissembled his suspi- 
cious I . of fdte campaign, 

dronicus was arrested, and strictly confined in a 
tower of the palace of Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years ; 
a most painful restraint, from which the thirst of 
action and pleasure perpetually urged him to 
escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some 
broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, and 
gradually widened the passage, tHi he bad ex- 
plored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this 
hole he conveyed himself, and the remains of his 
provisions, replacing the bricks in their former 
position, and erasing with care the footsteps of 
his retreat. At the hour of the customary visit, 
his guards were amazed with the silence and so- 
litude of the prison, and reported, with shame 
and fear, his incomprehensible flight- The gates- 
of the palace and city Avere instantly shut : the 
scrictest orders were despatched into the provin- 
ces, for the recovery of their, fugitive ; and his 
wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, aa-rs 
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imprisoned in the same .tower. .At the dead of 
iiig'iit, she beheld a spectre : she recognised her 
husband: they shared their provisions; nnd a son 
was the fruit of these stolen interviews which 
alleviated the tediousness of. their confinemeptt. 
In tlie custody of a woman, the vigUance of- the 
keepers was insensibly relaxed ; and the captive 
had accomplished his real escape, when he was 
discovered, brought back to Constantinople, and 
loaded with a double chain. At length hs found 
the moment, and the naeans, of his delivK-snce. 
A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the 
guards, and obtained in wax the impression of 
the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a si- 
milar key, with a bundle of ropes, was introdu- 
ced into th'e|>rj^Dp,4jn. tbp, bottom Qf a hqgstmad. 
.^drpArqus emR]|33ffd> 

, lie instruttentSHijif rhis safety, HD|,ockp<li the doom, 
descended from the, tower,! eonoealed himself all 
day among the bushes, and scaled in the night 
the garden-wall of the palace. A boat was 
stationed for his reception : he visited his ; own 
house, embraced his children, cast away his 
ehain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his 
rapid, cowse towards i tfie banks ofj-the - Danube. 
At Anchialus in Thrace, an ^ intrepid friend Sup- 
plied him w^th brnsogjOnd .money : he<pass^the 
river, traversed W^ith,. speed tlje de^t pf 
yia and tlieCarpathhin,hill®,apd*h^aJmpet»eaeh- 

ed thetowm of IdaIicz,mtb6f]^pl^hiJlupsl!^iWhA^ 
h^.jWAS .intercepl^dby #party icil W 
re^lf ^d to cojay^^pir mape^t^hcapfciM^Go®- 
.EtantmoBle.^f presence of;.mjad;^^?||:li- 
eated him frdmthis danger. Under thft pretence 
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©f sickness, he dismount^ in the night, and was chap. 
allowed to step aside from the troop : he planted ^CLViii- 
in the ground his long staff ; clothed it wdth his 
cap and upper garment ; and, stealing into the 
wood, lef^ a phantom to amuse, for some time, 
the eyes of the Walachians. From Halicz he 
was honourably conducted to Kiow, the residence 
of the great duke : the subtle Greek soon obtain- 
ed the esteem andconfidence of leroslaus: his cha- 
racteihcould assume the manners of every climate; 
and the barbarians applauded his strength and 
courage in the chace of the elks and bears of the 
fbrest. In this noTthertl region he dCserVed the 
forgive«telldf''Mhhu'er, ^lio''ldllbited lh6 Rus- 
sian prince to join his arms in the invasion of 
Hungary. The influence of Andronicus achiev- 
ed this important service : his private treaty was 
signed with a promise of fidelity on one side, and 
of oblivion on the other; and he marched at the 
head of the Russian cavalry, from the Bory- 
sthenes to the Danube. In his resentment Ma- 
nuel had ever sympathised with the tnUrtial and 
dissolute character of his cousin ; and his free 
pardon was sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in 
which he was second, and second only, to the 
valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom 
and his country, than his ambition revived, at first 
to his own, and at len^h to thepublic, misfortune. 

A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the suc- 
ceEsioii of the more deserving male^ of the Com- 
nenianblobd: her future maif iage With the prince 
of Hungary Whs repugnant td ilfe hopes or pte* 
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judices of the princes and nobles. But when an 
oath of allegiance was required to the presump- 
tive heir, Andronicus alone asserted the honour 
of the Roman name, declined the unlawful en- 
gagement, and boldly protested against the adop- 
tion of a stranger. His patriotism was otfensive 
to the emperor, but he spoke the sentiments 
of the people, and was removed from the royal 
presence by an honourable banishment, a second 
command of the Cilician frontier, with the ab- 
solute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. In 
this station, the Armenians again exercised his 
courage and exposed his negligence ; and the 
same rebel, vrho baffled all his operations, was 
unhorsed and alpiost slain by the vigour of his 
lance, But Andronicus soon discovered a more 
easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Philip- 
pa, sister of the empress Maria, and daughter of 
Raymond of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. 
For her sake, be deserted his station, and wasted 
the summer in balls and tournaments : to his love 
she sacrificed her innocence, her reputation, and 
the offer of an advantageous marriage. But the 
resentment of Manuel for this domestic affront, 
interrupted his pleasures; Andsonicus left the in- 
discreet princess to weep and to repent ; and, 
with a band of desperate adventurers, undertook 
the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his mar- 
tial renown, and professions of zeal, announced 
him as the champion df the cross ; he soon capti- 
vated both the clergy and the king; and theGreefc 
priiwe .iras invested with the lordship of Berytusi, 
99 the 40^1 of ^hcehicia* In his neighl>oiirhood 
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resided a young and handsome queen of his own chap. 
nation and family, great-grand-daughter of the 
emperor Alexis, and widow of Baldwin III, 
kin g of Jerusalem. She visited and loved her 
kinsman. Thegdora was the third vietim of his 
amorous seduction ; and her shame was more puh- 
* lie and scandalous than that of her predecessors. 

The emperor still thirsted for revenge ; and his 
subjects and allies of the Syrian frontier, were 
repeatedly pressed to seize the person, and put 
out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine he was 
no longer safe ; but the tender Theodora reveal- 
ed his danger .and accompanied his flight. The 
queen of Jerniiftera -wafeexpo^ to the. East, his 
obsequious concubine; and two illegitimate child- 
ren were the living monuments of her wealcness. 
Damascus was his first refuge; and, in the cha- 
racters of the great Noureddin and his servant 
Saladin, the superstitious Greek might learn to 
revere the virtues of the Mussulmans, As the 
friend of Noureddin he visited, most probably 
Bagdad, and the courts of Persia ; and^s after a 
long circuit round the Caspian sea, and the moun- 
tains. of Georgia, he finally settled among the 
Turks of Asia Blinor, the hereditary enemies of 
his country. The sultan of Colonia afforded an 
hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, 
and his band of outlaws : the debt of gratitude 
was paid by frequent inroads in the Roman pro- 
\'inee of /Trebizond ; and he seldom returned ^ 
witiiout an ample harv'esi of spoil and of Chris- 
tian captives, In the story of his adventures, he 
was fond of comparing himself to David, who e- 
scaped, by a long exile, the snares of the wicked* 
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cHAi’. But the royal prophet (he pi’esumed to add) was 
xLMii. lyrk on the borders of Jud^a, to slav 

an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his miserable 
state, the life pf the avaricious Nabal. The ex- 
cursions of the Comnenian prince had a wider 
range ; and he had spread over the ea'stern world 
the glory of his name and religion. By a sen- 
tence of the Greek church the licentious rover 
had been separated from the faithful ; but even 
this excommunication may prove, that i^e never 
abjured the profession of Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open 
and secret persecution of the emperor; but he was 
at length ensnai’ed by the captivity of his female 
companion. The governor of Trebizond succeedi 
ed in his attempt to surprise the person of Theo- 
dora : the queen of Jerusalem and her two childr 
ren were sent to Constantinople, and their loss 
embittered the tedious solitude of banishment. 
The fugitive implpredandobtaineda final pardon, 
with leave to throw himself at the feet of his so- 
vereign, who was satisfied with the submission of 
this haughty spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he 
* deplored with tears and groans the guilt of his 
past rebellion; nor 'would he presume to arise 
pnless some faithhil mbject would drag him to 
the foot pf the throne, by an iron chain wfitii which 
he had secretly eaeircled his neck. This extra- 
ordinary penaiice excited the wonder and pity 
. pf the assembly ; his sips 'werq forgiven hy the 
and state ; but the just suspicion of Ma- 
hud vfixed his residence at a distance from the 
courli a town of Pontus, surrounded 

■\vith rich . ymeyards, and situate on tlm cqast of 
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clie Euxine. The death of Manuel, and the dis- chap. 
orders of the minority, soon opened the fairest 
field to his ambition. The emperor was ahoy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, 
or wisdon^ or Experience ; his molhet, the em- 
press Maiy, abandoned her person and govern- 
ment to a favourite of the Comnenian name ; 
and his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an 
Italian, was decorated tvith the title of Ceesar, 
excited aeon spirac}^ and at length an insu rrection, 
against her odious stepmother. The provinces 
were forgotten, the capital was in flames, and a 
century of |)eace and order was overthrown in the 
vice and weakness of a few inonths. A civil war 
w'as hincfled in Constantinople; the tivo factions 
fought a bloody battle in the square of the palace, 
and the rebels sustained a regular siege in the 
cathedral of St. So])hia. The patriarch laboured 
with hone.st zeal to heal the wounds of tlie re- 
public, the most respectable patriots called aloud 
for a guardian and avenger, and every tongue re- » 
peated the praiseof the talents and even thevirtues 
of Andronicus. In his retirement, he affected to 
revolve the solemn duties of his oath. “ If the 
“ safety or honour of the imperial family be 
“ threatened,! will reveal and oppose the mischief 
“ to the utmost of my power.” His correspond-^ 
ent^ w ith th e patriarch an d patricians was seasoned 
^vith apt quotations from the psalms of David and 
the epistles of St. Paul ; and he patiently waited * 
till he was called to her deliverance by the voice of 
hiseduntry. In his march from Oeaoe to Constan- 
tinople, his slender train insensibly swelled to a 
crowd and an army ; his professions of religion 
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and loyalty wefe mistaken for the language of his 
heart; and the simplicity of a foreign dress, which 
shewed to advantage his majestic stature, display- 
ed a lively image of his poverty and exile. All 
opposition sunk before him; he reached the straits 
of the Thracian Bosphorus ; the Byzantine navy 
sailed from the harbour to receive and transport 
the saviour of the empire ;• the torrent w'as loud 
and irresistible, and the insects who had basked 
in the sunshine of royal favour, disappeared at the 
blast of the storm. It was the first care of Andro- 
nicus to occupy the palace, to salute the emperor, 
to confine his mother, to punish her minister, and 
to restore the public order and tranquillity. He 
then visited the sepulchre of Manuel : the specta- 
tors were ordered to stand aloof, but as he bow- 
ed in the attitude of prayer, they heard, or 
thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and 
revenge. “ I no longer fear thee, my old ene- 
“ my, who hast driven me a vagabond to , every 
climate of the earth. Thou art safely depos- 
“ ited under a sevenfold dome, from whence 
" thou canst never arise till the signal of the last 
“ trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily 
will I trample on thy ashes and thy posteri- 
“ ty.” From his subsequent tyranny we may 
impute such feelings to the man and the mo- 
ment. But it is not extremely probable thajt he 
gave an articulate sound to his secret thoughts. 
In the first months of his administration, his de- 
signs were veiled by a fair semblance of hypocri- 
sy, which coul^ delude only the eyes of the mul- 
titude®; the coronation of Alexius was performed 
-with due soleaawiiyv und his perfidious guardian. 
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holding in his hands body and blood of Christ, 

most fervently declared, that he lived, and was 
ready to die, for the service of his beloved pupil. 
But his numerous adherents were instructed to 
maintain, thafethe sinking empire must perish in 
the hands of a child ; that the Romans could only 
’ be saved by a veteran prince, bold in arms, skil- 
ful in policy, and taught to reign by the long ex- 
perience of fortune and mankind ; and that it 
tva& the duty of every citizmi to force the reluct- 
ant modesty of Andronicus to tmdertake the 
burden of the public care. The young emperor 
was himself constrained to join his voice to the 
general smlaimtioHj; and W $oKcit "the sssocia- 
tioa ^'8 p colles^e, who Sfistantly’ de^aded. him 
from the supreme rank, secluded his person, and 
verified the rash declaration of the patriarch, that 
Alexius might be considered as deadi so soon as 
he was committed to the custody of his guardianj 
But his death was preceded by the imprisonment 
and execution of his mother. After blackening 
her reputation, and inflaming against her the pas- 
sions of the multitude, the tyrant accused and 
tried the empress for a treasonable correspond- 
ence with the king of Hungary. His own sonj 
a youth of honour and humanity, avowed his 
abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the 
^.jydges had the merit of preferring their con-» 
science to their safety; but the obsequious tri- 
bunal, without requiring any proof* or bearing 
any defence, condemned the widow of |fanuel; 
and her unfortunate son subscribed the sentence 
of her death. Maria was strangled, her corpse 
.was buried in the sea, and her memory 
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wsupideii byj.thie iQssjIt aiQst offensive to female 
vanity, a false and ugly representation of her 
beauteous form. The fate of her son was not long 
deferred: he was strangled with a bowstring, and 
the tyrant^ insensible to pity or Remorse, after 
surveying the body of the innocent youth, struck 
it rudely with his foot.— “ Thy father,” he cried, 

“ was a knavey thy mother a whore, and thyself 
‘‘a fool r 

The Romap sceptre, the reward of his cijmes, 
Comnenus, WES held by Andronicus about three years and a 
October. ’ half, as the guardian or so\rereign of the empire. 
His government exhibited a singular contrast of 
f vice and virtue. When be listened to his passions, 
he was the scourge, when he consulted his rea- 
son, the father of his people. In the exercise of 
private justice, hC; was equitable and rigorous ; . 
a shaiiieftd ®ad pernicious, venality was ■ abolish* 
ed, and the Offices were filled with the most de^ 
serving candidates by a prince who had sense to 
choose, and severity to punish. He prohibited 
the inhuman practice of pillaging the goods and 
persons of shipwrecked mariners ; the provinces, 
so long tlie objects of oppression or neglect, re- 
vived in prosperity and aplenty ; and millions 
applauded ;the .distant blessings of his reign, . 
w'hile he wqs eur^d by the witnesses of his daily 
cruelties. The ftspcient proverb, That blood- 
thirsty the. ho returns froip banishment, " 
to, |)oWer, had been . .applied with too much 
trqth, t® Marius apdj 'J'iberius; and was now 
verified for the,,third,.ti£ne in the life of Androni-' 
cUs*'v IfjU, memojy wasijitored with a blacdfifist 
of the ewfiesi. fil'd, rivals, wlm .had tpduced . 
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his merit, opposed his greatness^ or insulted his chap. 
misfortunes; and the only comfort of his exile 
was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The 
necessary extinction of the young emperor and 
his mother, imposed the fatal obligation of ex- 
tirpating Ihe friends, who hated^ and might 
* punish, the assassin : and the repetition of mur- 
der rendered him less willing, and less able, to 
forgive. An horrid narrative of the victims 
whonWhe sacrificed by poison or the sword, by 
the sea or the flames, would be less express ve of 
his cruelty, than the appellation of the Haley on- 
daysj which was applied to a rare and bloodless 
week of yeposei the tyrant shrove to traflsfeiv on 
the laws and the judges, some portion of his ^ilt; 
blit the mask was fallen, and his sul^ects could 
no longer mistake the true author of their cala- 
mities. The noblest of the Greeks, more especially 
those who, by descent or alliance, might dispute 
the Comnertian inheritance, escaped from the 
monster’s den : Nice or Prus^ Sicily or Cyprus* 
were their places of refuge ; and as their: flight 
was already criminal, they aggravated their of- 
fence by an open revolt, and the imperial title. 

Yet Andronicus resisted the daggers ahd swords 
of his most formidable enemies : Nice and Prusa 
were reduced and chastised : the Sicilians were 
content with the sack of Thessalonica ; and the 
distance of Cyprus was not more propitious to 
the rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was 
subverted by a rival without merit, and a people 
wdthont arms. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in 
the female line from the great Alexius, was 
marked as a victim, by the jffiidence or super- 
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stition df the eidperor. In a moment of despair, 
Angelus defended his life and lil^erty, sle\y the 
executioner, and fled to the chlrrch of St. Sophia, 
•rhe sanctuary was insensibly filled with a curious 
and mournful crowd, who, in his fete, prognosti- 
cated their own. But their lamentations were 
soon turned to curses, and their curses to threats: 
they dared to ask, “ Why do we fear ? why do 
“ we obey? we are many, and he is one; our 
“ patience is tire only bond of our slavery.’'* With 
the dawn of day the city burst into a general sedi- 
tion, the prisons were thrown open, the coldest 
and most servile were roused to the defence of 
their country, and Isaac, the second of the name, 
was raised from tlie sanctuary to the throne. 
Unconscious of his danger, the tyrant was ab- 
sent; withdrawirfroaf tte ; toils of stale, in the 
delicious islancfe of tSe Pfopcffitis; He had con- 
tracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or 
Agnes, daugter of Lewis VII of France, and re- 
lict of the unfortunate Alexius ; and his society, 
more suitable to his temper than to his age, 
was composed of a young wife and a favourite 
concubine. On the first alarm he rushed to 
Constantinople, impatient-, for the blood of the 
guilty; but he was astonished ly the Silence of 
the palace, the tumult of the city, and the ge- 
neral desertion ^ mankind. Andronicus pjfo--^ 
claimed a free j^don to his subjects ; they 
neither desired nor would grant forgiveness r he 
offered to resign ithu crown to his son Manuel ; 
but -the virtues of the son could not expiate his 
father’s crimes. The sea was stiitiOpen for his 
retreat ; buLthe news of thaa'cvolution had flown 
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alone? the coast; when fear had ceased, obedience chap. 
was no more; the imperial galley was pursued and 
taken by an armed brigantine; and the tyrant, was 
dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, load- 
ed with fette*s, and a long chain round his neck. 

His eloquence, and the tears of his female com- 
panions, pleaded in vain for his Hfe; but, in- 
stead of the decencies of a legal execution, the 
new monarch abandoned the criminal to the nu- 
merous sufferers, whom he had deprived of a 
father, an husband, or a friend. His teeth and 
hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, as 
a poor compensation for their loss; and a short 
recite was allowed, that hb linght feel the bit- 
terness of death; Astride on a camef, without 
any danger of a rescue, he was carried through 
the city, and the basest of the populace rejoiced 
to trample on the fallen majesty of their prince. 

After a thousand blows and outrages, Androni- 
cus was hung by the feet, between two pillars 
that supported the statues of a wolf and sow ; 
and every hand that could reach the public ene- 
my, inflicted on his body some mark of ingenious 
or brutal cruelty, till two friendly or furious 
Italians, plunging their swords into his body, re- 
leased him from all human punishment. In this 
long and painful agony,— “ Lord have mercy up- 
on me ! and why will you bruise a broken 
” reed?” were the rnily words that escaped from 
his mouth. Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in 
pity for the man ; nor can we blame his pusil- 
lanimous resignation, since a Greek Christian 
was ho -longer master of his life. 


lOS tHE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP. I hare been tempted to expatiate on tlie eX- 
traordinary character and adventures of Aiulro- 
isaae 11, iiicus ; but I shall here terminate the scries of 
if a 1185, Greek emperors since the time of Heracliiis. 
Sept. 12. The branches that sprang from tfee Comnenian 
trunk had insensibly withered; and the maU' line 
W'^as continued only in the posterity of Androni- 
cus himself, who, in the public confusion, usurp- 
ed the sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in 
history, and so farrtous in romance. A pAvate 
citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, 
liad emerged to wealth and honours, by his mar- 
riage with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. 
His son Andronicus is conspicuous only by his 
cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and 
succeeded the tyrant ; but he ivas dethroned by 
his own vices, and th'e ambition of his brother; 
and theiif discotd' introduced the Latins to the 
’ conquest of Constantinojile, the first great period 
in the fall of the eastern empire. 

If we compute the number and duration of the 
reigns, it ivill be found, that a period of six 
hundred years is filled by sixty emj)erors, includ- 
ing in the Augustan list some female sovereigns; 
and deducting some usurpers who w'erc never ac- 
knowledged in the capital; and some princes who 
did not live "to possess their inheritance. The ave- 
rage proportion wdl! allow ten years for each cm? 
peror, far below the chronological rule of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, from the experience Uf more recent 
and JregularnionarchieSjhias defined abouteghtefen 
or twenty years as the term of an ordinary reign. 
I'he Byzantiire empire was most tranquil afid pro- 
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sperous when it could acquiesce in hereditary sue- c h[ a p. 
cession; five dynasties, the'HeracIian, Isaurian, 
Amorian, Basilian, qnd Conineaian families, en.? 
joyed and transmitted the, royal patrimony dur- 
ing their regrective series of fiive,,four, three, 
six, and* four gener^|;iOjtjs,; several princes num- 
ber the years of their peign wdth those of their 
infancy: and Cpnstantine VII and his two grand- 
sons occupy the space of an entire century. But 
in tlje intervals of the Byzantine dynasties, the 
succession is rapi4 and broken, and the name of 
a successful candidate is , speedily crazed by a 
more fortunate competitor, . Many .were the 
paths th^^- fli royalty the. fa- 

bric of rebelliou. was overthrown by the stroke 
of conspiracy, or undermined by the silent arts 
of intrigue ; the favourites of the soldiers or peo- 
ple, of the senate or clergy, of tlic women and 
eunuchs, were alternately clothed with the pur- 
ple : the means of their eleyation were base, and 
their end .w^ often cpntemptjih^e .pr tragip. j . A 
being of the nature of man, endowed with, the 
same faculties, but \yith a longer measure of ex- 
istence, would cast down a spaile of pity and 
contempt on the crimes and follies of human 
ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, to grasp 
at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It 
is, thus that the experiepce of lustory exalts and 
eu}.arges the. .horizop pf pur intellectual view. 

In ,a pojpippsitipn, fit. .sprop .days, .ip , a, perusal of 
sojenei hours, six hundi^pd years have, tolled away, 
an4 fhh of u .l^e QK is contracted 

tp a fleeting, moment :,,;?the4igtave beside 
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CHAP, the threne; the success of a criminal is almost 
instantly followed by the loss of his prize ; and 
our immortal reason survives and disdains the 
sixty phantoms of kings who have passed before 
oiur eyes, and faintly dwellion our remembrance. 
The observation, that, in every age and climate, 
ambition has pref^mled with the same command- 
ing energy, may abate the surprize of a philoso- 
pher ; but while he condemns the vanity, he 
may search the motive, of this universal (fesire 
to obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. To 
the greater part of the Byzantine series, we 
cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and 
of mankind. The virtue alone of John Comne- 
nus was beneficent and pure : the most illustri- 
ous of the princes, who precede or follow that 
respectable name, have trode with some dexteri- 
ty and vigouf the crooked and bloody paths of 
a selfish policy in scrutinizing the imperfect 
characters of Leo the Isaurian, Basil I, and A* 
lexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Ba- 
sil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem and cen- 
sure are almost equally balanced ; and the re- 
mainder of the imperial crowd could only desire 
and expect to be forgotten by posterity. Was 
personal happiness the aim and object of their 
ambition ? I shall not descant on the vulgar to- 
pics of the misery of kings ; but I may surely, 
observe, that their condition, of all others, is 
the most pregnant with fear, and the least sus- 
ceptible of hope. For these opposite passions, 
a larger scope was allowed in the revolutions of 
antiquity, than in the smooth and solid temper 
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of the modern world, which cannot easily repeat 
either the triumph of Alexander or the fall of 
Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the By- 
zantine princes exposed them to domestic perils, 
without affording any lively promise of foreign 
conquest. ’ From the pinnacle of greatness, An- 
dronicus was precipitated by a death more cruel 
and shameful than that of the vilest malefactor ; 
but the most glorious of his predecessore had 
much more to dread from their subjects than to 
hope from their ene^nies. The army was licen- 
tious without spirit, the nation turbulent with- 
out freedom; the barbarians the Fast and 
West pressed .’6h • the monaroB^^^j^d of 

the |)rovinces was terminated By ihe ieriri- 
tude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from 
the first of the Caesars to the last of the Con- 
stantines, extends above fifteen hundred years; 
and the term of dominion unbroken by foreign, 
conquest, , surpass^ the meamre pf tl^ ancient 
monarchies; the Assyrians or Medes, the 
cessors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 
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CHAP. :XI.IX.r^- : r 

Introduction, worship, and persecution of images— JievoU 
of Ital^ and Rome — Temporal dominion ef tke popes — 
Conquest of Italy hy the Franks — Establishment of 
images — Character and coronation of Charlemagne — 
Restoration and decay of the Roman empire in the IFrsf 
— Independence of Italy— Constitution of the Gcrmaitk 
body. 

CHAP. In thib connection of the church and state, I 
considered the former as subservient onij", 
introdue- and relative, to the latter; a salutarj maxim, if in 
tion of fggt ^g|j gg ijj narrative, it had ever been held 

iroagfis 

5nto the sacrcd. The oriental philosophy of the gnostics, 
cteSr thedarfe abyss of predestination and grace, and the 
strange transformations of the eucharist from the 
sign to the substance of Christ’s body," I have 
purposely abandoned to the curiosity of specula- n 
tive divines. But I have reviewed, with diligen^'o.— 
and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical history, 
by which the decline and fall of the Roman empire 

^ The Jeamed Seldon hus given the iiistor)r of Iraosiibstantlatkj'n In 
a cosnprebensive -and pithy sentence.-™-** This opinion is only rhetoric 
f »tnrned into logic.” <iii» WorIcSj tot iiij p. ^Q7S^ !»■ his T>&ble4all:},i, 
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were ra alerially affected, thepEopagation of Christ- 
ianity, the constitution of the catholic church, 
the ruin of paganism, and the sects that arose 
from the mysterious controversies concerning the 
Trinity a^nd iifcarnation. At the head of this 
class, we may justly rank the worship of images, 
so fiercely disputed in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies ; since a question of popular superstition 
produced the revolt of Italy, the temporal power 
of thS popes, and the restoration of the Roman 
empire in the West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with 
an unconquerable repugnance to ,the use and 
abuse pflmges, and this aversion may ije'ascrib- 
ed to their descent from the Jews, and their en- 
mity to the Greeks. The Mosaic law had se- 
verely proscribed all representations of the Deity; 
and that precept w'as firmly established, in the 
principles and practice of the chosen people. 
The wit'Of the Christian, apologisfe;Wa^ poiritM 
against the foolish idolatei% who ’ bo^bd' before 
the workmanship of their own hand^f 'llie'fhiigeB 
of brass and marble, which badt^ej/'been endow'ed 
w'ith sense and motion, should have started rather 
from the pedestal to adore the creative powers of 
the artist,*’ Perhaps some recent and imperfect 
converts of the Gnostic tribe, ♦might crown the 
cictues of Christ and St. Paul with the profane 
honours which they paid to those of AfiStotle 

^''Nee'inteliignnt homiiSl ineptisstoi,' 'sJ sfiniire‘'siriiulacra et 
rfioveri possent, adoratura honw^m fuissent a quo sunt expolita, 
h «,'■ ' 'Ladtantiti$‘ Is -hW idu 'as well aa "the 

moiit eloqoentj-ofr the Latin apologists. Their Her? of idols attaciss 
TWt only* the object, hut foraa siMtIeii- f" ' 
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and Pythagoras ;® l)iit the public religion of the 
catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual; and 
the first notice of the use of pictures is in tiie 
censure of the council of Illiberis, three hundred 
years after the Christian era. CFnder.the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, in the peace and luxury 
of tlie triumphant church, the more prudent bi- 
shops condescended to indulge a visible supersti- 
tion, for the benefit of the multitude : and, after 
the ruin of paganism, they wei-e no longer re- • 
strained by the ajiprehension of an odious parallel. 
The first introduction of a symbolic worslnp was 
in the veneration of the cross, and of relics. 
The saints and martyrs, whose intercession was 
implored, were seated on the right hand of God ; 
but the gracious, and often supernatural favours, 
which in the popuiai-belief were showered round 
their tomb, conveyed an unquestionable sanction 
of the devout pilgrims, who visited, and touched, 
and kissed, |hese lifeless remains, the memorials 
of their merits and sufferings.'^ But a memorial, 
more interesting than the scull or the sandals of a 
departed worthy, is a fatliful copy of his persoii 
and features delineated by the arts of painting 
or sfAilpture^ In every age, such copies, so con- 
genial to human feelings, have been cherished by 
the zeal of private friendship, or public esteem : 
the images of the Roman emperors were 

See Irenteiis, Epiislianius, and Augustin, (Basnage, Hist, des 
Meform^cs, totn.ii, p. 1313). T!ik J-inostic practice lia$ a sIum 
gular atHnity with the private worship of Alexander Severus, <Lam'» 

' pfidihSjr c. ; Lardner, 'Heathen Testimonies, vol. ili, p.* 34). 

• yoli ili, p;^.56;'vo2, iv, p. 100 | vol, v, p,. 

tmvMu "■ ■ 
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with civil and almost religious honours ; a rever- 
ence less ostentatious, but more sincere, was ap- 
plied to the statues of sages and patriots ; and 
these profane virtues, these splendid sins, disap- 
peared in the4)resence of the holy men, who had 
died for their celestial and everlasting country. 
At first the expmment was inade with caution 
and scruple; and*ithe venerable pictures were dis- 
creetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, to a- 
waki^n the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of 
the heathen proselytes. By a slow though in- 
evitable progression, the honours of the original 
were transferred to the copy : the devout Chris't- 
ian prayed before the image of a saint ; and the 
pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and in- 
cense, again stole into the catholic church. The 
scruples of reason or piety, were silenced by the 
strong evidence of visions and miracles ; and 
the pictures which speak, and movej and bleed, 
must be endowed with a divine energy^ and may 
be considered as the proper objects of religious 
adoration. The most audacious pencil might 
tremble in the rash attempi of defining by forms 
and colours, the infinite Spirit, theeternalFather, 
who pervades and sustains tjhe universe.® Bijt the 
superstitious mind was more easily reconciled to 
paint and to worship the angels, and,, above all; 

Oy yc^fi <ro Sim fc&ppoiis text 

Kcti rsjv xai 

(Concilium Nicenum* ii, in CdSect. Labb. tom. viii, 
p. 1025, edit. Venet.). ii serbit peutetre a-propos de ne point souffrir 
irimages de la Trinity oa de la Divinity ; les defenseurs les plus zeM» 
des images ayant condamne cedes ci, ,et le concile .de Trente ne pai?**' 
laiit que des images de Jesus Christ et des (Pupin, Blblioi* 

Kccles. tom. ?i# p. 154). ' ’ , ^ 
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the Son of God, under the human shape, which > 
on earth, they have condescended to assume. 
The second person of the Trinity had been cloth- 
ed with a real and mortal body ; but that body 
had ascended into heaven, and, ha4 not some si- 
militude been presented to the eyes of his dis- 
ciples, the spiritual worsliip of Christ might have 
been obliterated by the visible relics and repre- 
sentations of the saints. A similar indulgence 
was requisite, and propitious, for the Virgin 
Mary : the place of her burial was unknown ; 
and the assumption of her soul and body into 
heaven was adopted by the credulity of the Greeks 
and Latins. The use, and even the worship, of 
images, w'as firmly established before the end of 
the sixth century ; they were fondly cherished 
by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asia- 
tics; the Pantheon and Vatican were adorned 
with the emblems of a new superstition ; but thi.s 
semblance of idolatry was more coldly entertain- 
ed by the rifle barbarians and the Arian clergy 
of the West. The bolder forms of sculpture, in 
brass or marble, which peopled the temples of 
antiquity, were offensive to the fancy or con- 
science of the Christian Greeks ; and a smooth 
surface of colours has ever been esteemed a more 
decent and hai'mless mode of imitation.* 

The merit and effect of a copy depends on its 

resemblance #ith the original ; hut the primitive 

, 

^ This general historj^ of image.s is drawn from the acxiid hook of the 
Histi^’des EgHses Beformles-cf Basnage* tom* 51, p* 1310-1337* He 
was a protestant, but of a manly spirit ; and on this bead the protest- 
ants are so notoriously lit. the right, that they om'tentme to he Im- 
the Qlpoof friar Fagi, Critica> *om* i» p* 

W . • t - • ' ■ 
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Ghristians were ignorant of the genuine fea- chap. 
tures of the Son of God, his mother, and his 
apostles : the statue of Christ at Paneas in Pale- 
stine® was more probably that of some tempo- 
ral saviour ; 'Ihe Gnostics and their profane 
monuments were reprobated ; and the fancy of 
the Christian artists could only be guided by 
the clandestine imitation of some heathen mo- 
del. In this distress, a bold and dexterous in- 
vention assured at once the likeness of the image 
and the innocence of the worship. A new 
superstructure of fable was raised on the popu- 
lar basis of a Syrian legend, on the correspond- 
ence of Christ and Abgarus, -so. famous in the 
days of Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our 
modern advocates. . The bishop of Caesarea re- 
cords the epistle,* but he most strangely forgets 


s After removing some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it 
may be allowed, that as late as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine 
was decorated with a bronze statue, representing, r grave personage 
%Tra.pt in a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female kneeling before, 
him ; and that an inscription-— nj/ ru was perhaps in- 

scribed on the pedestal. By the Christians, this groupe was foolishly 
explained of their founder and the poor woman whom he had cured of 
the bloody-fiux, (Euseb. vii, 18. Pbilostorg. vii, 3, &c.). M. de Beau- 
sobre snore reasonably conjectures the philosopher Apollonius, or the 
emperor Vespasian : in the latter supposition, the female is a city, a 
province, or perhaps the queen Berenice, (Bibliotheque Germanique, 
tom. xiii, p. 1-92), 

^ Euseb. Hist. Eccies. I. i, c. 13. . The learned Assemannus has 
“".u??Sligbt up the collateral aid of the three Syrians^t. Epbrem, Josua 
Stylites, and James bishop of Sainig ; but I do n^t find any notice of 
the Syriac original or the archives of Edessa, (Bibliot. Orient, tom. 
S, p. 318, 4<20, 55i); their vague belief is probably derived from the 
Greeks. * . , ' . . > , ' ■ . 

* The evidences for these epistles is stated and rigectedby the candid 
Gardner, (Heathen Tjestimonies, voh Amongthe herd 

bigots who are forcibly driven from this convenient, but untenable, 

1 s 
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CHAP, tiie picture of Christ ;'' the perfect impression of 
his face on a linen, with which he gratified the 
faith of the royal stranger, who had invoked his 
healing power, and oiFered the strong city of 
Edessa to protect him against the malice of the 
Jews. The ignorance of the primitive church 
is explained by the long imprisonment of the 
image in a niche of the wall, from whence, after 
an oblivion of five hundred years, it was releas- 
ed by some prudent bishop, and seasonably pre- 
sented to the devotion of the times. Its first and 
most glorious exploit was the deliverance of the 
city from the arms of Chosroes Nushirvan ; and 
it was soon revered as a pledge of the divine pro- 
mise, that Edessa should never be taken by a 
foreign enemy. It is true indeed, that the text 
of ProCTpitis ascribes . the double deliirerance of 
Edessa, to the wealth and valour of her citizens, 
who purchased the absence and repelled the as- . 
saults of the Persian monarch. He was ignorant, 
the profane histoi-ian, of the testimony which he 
is compelled to deliver in the ecclesiastical page of 
Evagrius, that the Palladium was exposed on the 

ppsfc, % am shamed, thf Grabes, Tiilcinonts, to did- 

cover Mr. Addison, an English gentleman, (his Works, voL i, p, 528s 
Baskervilie’s edition) ; but his siiperSciuI tract on the Christian reli- 
gion owes its credit to his name, his style, and the inteie.bteti applause 
of our clergy, ^ 

*= From the sile^ of .Tames of Sarng,(Asseman. Bibllot. 

318), andthe’^Ml&ny of Evagrius, (Hist. Eccles I. Iv, c, 27), I 
conclude that this f|Sle was invented between the years 521 and 594, 
xdb#:probably afte^ the-#ge of Edessa^in 540, ■(Asseman. tom. i, p. 

41'6‘ii “Frocopius, de BelL Fersks.1; ii). . It is the sword and buckler of 
Grigory d I (in Epist. i, and' Leon. hmi\ Couricil. to»r. viii, p;.d50t 
.657); of 'dohn Bama%?en«% (Opera, tom, i, p, 2B1, edit. Legiilcn), 
and of the second Kicene Council, (Actio, v, p. 1030). The most 
perfect edition may be found in Cedreniis, (Compend. p, 175-17S), 
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■rampart *, and that the water which had been chap. 
sprinkled on the holy face, instead of quenching, 
added now fuel to the flames of the besieged. 

After .this important service, the image of Edessa 
was preserve*^ with respect and gratitude; and 
if the Armenians rejected the legend, the more 
credulous Greeks adored the similitude, wdiicli 
v as not the work of any mortal pencil, but the 
immediate creation of the divine original. The 
style* and sentiments of a Byzantine hymn will 
declare how far their worship was removed 
from tlie grossest idolatry. “ How can we wdth 
‘‘ mortal eyes conteinplate this image, whose ^ 
“ celestial splendour thh host of heaven pre- 
“ sumes not to behold? He wi^o dwells in 
“ heaven condescends this day to visit us by his 
“ venerable image ; He who is seated on the 
“ cherubim, visits us this day by a picture, 

“ w hich the Father has delineated with his ira- 
“ maculate hand, ■which he has formed in an in- 
“ efiaWe manner, and which we sanctify by ador- 
“ ing it with fear and love.” Before the end of 
the sixth centurj% these images, made without 
hands, (in Greek it is a single word’), were pro- 
pagated in the camps and cities of the eastern 

^ See Ducange, In Gloss. Grace, et Lat. The subject 

is treated witli equal learning and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser, (Syn- 
rtAgmav'.de;':lmagimbus Manu factis, ■ ad ealcejii Xodini de - 

p. £89-330), the ass, or rather the fox, of IngolSstadt, (see the Scali- 
gerana) ; with equal reason and wit by the profe'stant Beausobre in the 
ironical controversy which he has spread through many volumes of the 
Blbliotbeque Gevmanique, (tom. xtdii, p, Ir-SO ; xx,p. 21-68; xxt% 
p,- 1-46 ; xxvwv ; xxv!il,-p.'l*«33;:;':xxxi, p* 111-148; 

p* XXXIV, p,;67-06>' ■/ ' ■ 
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empire they were the objects of worship, and 
the instruments of miracles ; and in the hoar of 
danger or tumult, their venerable presence could 
revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress 
the fury, of the Roman legions. *«Of these pic- 
tures, the far greater part, the transcripts of a 
human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary 
likeness and improper title : but there were some 
of higher descent, who derived their resemblance 
from an immediate contact with the original, enr 
dowed, for that purpose, with a miraculous and 
prolific virtue. The most ambitious aspired 
from a filial to a fraternal relation with the 
image of Edessa; and such is the veronica of 
Rome, or Spain, or Jerusalem, which Christ in 
his agony and bloody sweat applied to his face, 
and delivered to an holy matron. The fruit- 
ful precedent was speedily transferred to the 
Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs. In 
the church of Diospolis in Palestine the fea- 
tures of the mother of God" were deeply in- 
scribed in a marble column : the East and West 
have been decorated by the pencil of St. Luke ; 
and the evangelist, who was perhaps a phy- 
sician, has been forced to exercise the occupa- 
tion of a painter, so profane and odious in the 


Theophylact Simocatta (2. ii, c. 3, p. 34; 1. iii, c. 1, p. 63) cele- 
brates the ttxuiffAott which he styles ; yet it 

sio iBore than a copy, since he adds ra ixmaa a (oi* 

Edessa) See Pagi, tom. ii, A. D. 586, N°. 11* 

** S^e in the genuine or supposed works of John Damaseenus, two 
passages on the Virgin and St. Luke, which have not been noticed 
bj Oretser* nor conseg^uentjy 'by Beausobre, (Opcta, Job* Daiuascen. 
turn, i, p, 618,, _ 631),- 
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fcj’^es of the primitive Christians. The Olympian chap. 
Jove, created by the muse of Homer, and the 
chissel of Phidias, might inspire a philosophic 
mind with momentary devotion: but these catho- 
lic images werf faintly and flatly delineated by 
monkish aYtists in the last degeneracy of taste 
and genius." 

The worship of images had stolen* into the 

^ ^ to image 

church by insensible degrees, and each petty worshii>. 
step v’sas pleasing to the superstitious mind, as 
productive of comfort and innocent of sin. But 
in the beginning of the eighth century, in the 
full magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous 
Greeks were awakened by an apprehension, that 
under the mask of Christianityi they had restored 
the religion of their fathers : they heard, with grief 
and impatience, the name of idolaters; the inces- 
sant chargeof the Jews and Mahometans, ^ who de- 
rived from the law and the koran an immortal hat- 
red to graven images and all the relative worship. 

The servitude of the Jews might curb their zeal 
and depreciate their authority ; but the triumph- 
ant Mussulmans, who reigned at Damascus, and 
threatened Constantinople, cast into the scale of 
reproach the accumulated weight of truth and 
victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and E- 
gy^pt, had been fortified with the images of Christ, 


“ Your scandalous figures stand quite out tVcm the canvass ; they 
are as bad as a group of .statues !’* It was thus that the ignorance 
and bigotry of a Greek priest applauded the pictures of Titian, which 
he had ordered, and refu.s€d to accept. 




p Bj Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Manasses, the origin of the 
Iconoclasts is imputed to the caliph Y&zld and two J^ws, who promised 
the empire to l^eo; and the reproaches, of thds^lhostiio sectaries ato 
turned into an absurd conspiracy for restoring the purity of th©" 
Christian woi'ship, .<see Spanheim, liistw 
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CHAP, his mother, and his saints ; and each city presnm- 
ed on the hope or promise of miraculous defence. 

In a rapid conquest of ten years, the Araljs sub- 
dued those cities and these images ; and, in their 
opinion, the Lord of Hosts profaounced a deci- 
sive judgment between the adoration and con- 
tempt of these mute and inanimate idols. For a '' 
while Edessa had braved the Persian assaults; but 
the chosen city, the spouse of Christ, was involved 
in the common ruin ; and his divine resemfolance 
became the slave and trophy of the infidels. After 
a servitude of three hundred years, the Palladium 
was yielded to the devotion of Constantinople, 
for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds of silver, 
the redemp|ion of two hundred Mussulmans, and 
a perpetual truce for the terrhory of Edessa.^ In 
» this se^ason of distress and c^inay, the eloquence 
of the monks was exercised in the defence of ima- 
ges; and they attempted to prove, that the sin and 
schism of the greatest part of the Orientals had 
forfeited the favour, and annihilated the virtue, of 
these precious symbols. But they were now op- 
posed by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, v|^o appealed to the evidence ot‘ texts, 
of facts, and of the primitive times, and secretly 
desired the reformation of the church. As the 
worship of images had never been established by 
any general or positive law, its progress in tjir ^ 

/ ^ ,See Elmacin# Saracen. p« 267); Abuipbaragiits, ,<r)/naRt' 
and Abulfcda, iAnmh Moslem* and the Criticisms 

lil, A. B. ' The priijdeijt Franciscan refuses to de- 

' whether, the image^of Edessa now. reposes at Borne or Cenoa ; 

but Its; repose, is -inglpnous, and 'this ancient object, of worship is lut 
longer famous or fashionable. 

4 ‘ ■■■ 
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of Isuuna, ascended the throne of the East. He 
was ignorant of sacred and profane letters ; but 
his. education, his reason, perhaps his intercourse 
with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the mar- 
tial peasant with an hatred of images;, and it was 
held to be the duty of a prince, to impose on his 
subjects the dictates of his own conscience. But 
in the outset of an unsettled reign, during ten 
years of toil and. danger, Leo submitted to the 
meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before th'fe idols 
which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff 
with the annual professions of his orthodoxy and 
areal. In the reformation of religion, his first 
steps were moderate and cautious; he assembled 
a great council of senators and bishops, and 
enacted, with their consent, that all the images 
should be removed from the sanctuary and altar 
to a proper height in the churches, where they 
might be visible to the eyes, and inaccessible to 
the superstition, of the people. But it was im- 
possible on either side to check the rapid though 
adverse impulse of veneration and abhorrence: in 
their lofty position, the sacred images still edified 
their votaries and reproached the tyrant. He 
was himself provoked by resistance and invective; 
and his own party accused him of an imperfect 
discharge .of his duty, and urged for his imita- ’ 
tion, the example of the' Jewish king, who had^' " ' 
broken without scruple the brazen serpent of the 
temple. By a second edict, he proscribed the 

Eglises tom. U, I xxiil, 'p. I330;-X3S5), arc cast 

Into tile Iconoclast s$ale. With this miitnal aid, and opposite ten- 
dcncy» it Is easy for m to poise the balance with philosophic 
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existence as well as tlie use of religious pictures; chap. 
the churches of Constantinople and the pro- 
Vinces were cleansed from idolatry ; the images 
of Christ, the Virgin, and the Saints, were de- 
molished, ora srQooth surface of plaster was spread 
over the .w’hlls of the edifice. The sect of the 
Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal and des- 
potism of six emperors, and the East and West 
were involved in a noisy conflict of one hundred 
and tvsenty years. It was the design of Leo the 
Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation of i- 
mages, as an article of faith, and by the authori- 
ty of a general council ; but the convocation of 
such an assembly w^. reserv^ his son Con- 
stantine and though ^ it is stigtaatized by tri- 
umphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and a- 
theists, their own partial and mutilated acts be- 
tray many symptoms of reason and piety. The Thdr 
debates and decrees of many pWincial synods 
introduced the summons of the general council ^rn! 7S4. 
which met in the suburbs of Constantinople, and 
was composed of the respectable number qfj^bree 
hundred and thirtyrcight bishops of Europe and 
Anatolia ; for the patriarchs of Antioch, and A- 
lexandria were the slaves of the caliph, and the 
Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches of 
Italy and the West from the communion of the 

^*^Some flowers of rhetoric are Km aod the 

bishops mti By Damascenus it is styled Km - 

(Opera, tom. i, p. 623). Spanheim’s J^pology for the Synod of 
Constantinople (p. If X* &c.> is worked up with truth and ingenuity, 
from stach materials as he could rind in tije. Kicene Acts, (p. 1046, 

&C0* *3the wittf 'John of Damascus converts into 

makes'them s(ave» of Opera, tom. i|p.^ 306; 
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Greeks. This Byzantine synod assumed tlie rank 
and powers of the seventh general council ; yet 
even this title was a recognition of the six pre- 
ceding assemblies which had Idtoriously built the 
structure of the catholic faith. ^Vfter a serious 
deliberation of six months, the three lufndred and 
tliirty-eight bishops pronounced and subscribed an 
unanimous decree, that all visible symbols of 
Christ, except in the Eucharist, were either bias- 
phemoi|s or heretical; that image worship^was a 
corruption of Christianity and a renewal of pa- 
ganism; that all such monuments of idolatry 
should be broken or erased ; and that those who 
should refuse to deliver the objects of their private 
superstition, were guilty of disobedience to the 
authority of the church and of the emperor. In 
their loud and loyal acc^ma^onp, they celebrated 
the iherits of ttieir temporal redeemer; and to 
his zeal and justice they intrusted the execution of 
their spiritual censures. At Constantinople, as in 
the former councils, the %vill of the prince was the 
rule of episcopal faith ; but, on this occasion, I 
am inclined to suspect that a large majority of the 
prelates sacrificed their secret conscience to the 
temptations of hope and fear. In the long night 
of superstition, the Christians had wandered far 
away from the simplicity of the gospel : nor was 
it easy for them to discern , the clue, and tread 
back the mazes, of the labyrinth. The worship 
of images was inseparably blended, at least to a 
pious fancy, with the cross, the Virgin, the 
splits and their relics : the holy ground was in- 
volved in a cloud of miracles and ’^sioas ; Imd 
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the nerves of the mind, curiosity and scepticism, char. 
were benumbed by the habits of obedience and 
belief. Constantine himself is accused of in- 
dulging a royal license to doubt, or deny, or 
deride the mysteries of the catholics," but they 
were deeply inscribed in the public and private 
• creed ol' his bishops ; and the boldest Iconoclast 
might assault with a secrethorror, the monuments 
of popular devotion, which were consecrated to 
the hl^tour of his celestial patrons. In the re- 
formation of the sixteenth century, freedom and 
kno wledge had expanded all the faculties of man ; 
the thirst of innovation superseded the reverence 
of antiquity, and the vigour of Europe could dis- 
dain those phantoms wiiich terrified the sickly 
and servile weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only Tiicir p€r._ 
proclaimed to the people by the blast of the ec- 
clesiastical trumpet ; but tlie most ignorant can 

^ ^ TBOllkSt 

. perceive, the most torpid must feel, the profana- a. p. 72s-. 
tion and dowmfal of their visible deities. The 
first hostilities of Leo were directed ag’ains€%ldfty 
(Jlirist on the vestibule, and above the gate, ctf 
the palace. A ladder bad been planted for the 
assault, but it was furiously shaken by a crovi';d of 
zealots and v/omfen : they beheld, with pious trans - 
port, the ministers of sacrilege tumbling from on 
4iigh, and dashed against the pavement; and the 
honours of the ancient martyrs were prostituted to 

» Ho accused ol proscribing the titJe-of styling the Vir- 

gin, mother of Chrkts comparing her ai'|cr her.'deEvery to ‘un empty 
purse; of Arlaurau, Kestorianism, &c. ' In his dffOiiee, Spanheim (b\ 

1v, p. 201) is so|mwhaii embarrasses! b^weem the interest of apro- 
te-taiii: imS ihe duty of an oithudox divine. 
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these crimiuals, %vho justly suffered for miirder 
and rebellion* The execution of the imperial 
edict was resisted by frequent tumults in Constan- 
tinople and the provinces: the person of Leo was 
endangered, his officers were maSkacrc^d, and the 
popular enthusiasm was quelled by the strongest 
efforts of the civil and military power. Of the 
Archipelago, or Holy Sea, the numerous islands 
were filled with images and monks: their vataries 
abjured, without scruple, the enemy of Christ, 
his mother, and the saints: they armed a fleet of 
boats and galleys, displayed their consecrated ban- 
ners, and boldly steered for the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, to place on the throne a new* favourite 
of God and the people. They depended on the 
succour of a miracle t but their miracles w^ere 
ipei^ient gainst and,' after the 

defeat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked 
islands were abandoned to the clemency or justice 
of the conqueror. The son of Leo, in the first 
year of his reign, had undertaken an expedition 
Rgranst the Saracens: during his aksence, the ca- 
pital, the palace, and the purple, were occupied 
by his kinsman Artavasdes, the ambitious cham- 
pion of the orthodox faith. xThe worship of 
images was triumphantly restored; the patriarch 
renounced his dissimulation, or dissembled his sen- 
timents ; and the righteous claim of the usurper 
was acknowledged, both in the new, and in an- 

holy coil fessoT Theophanesi approws the principle of'tlijelr 
rehellion, kif 3S0)* Gregory II (ih Epist. i» ytA 

Imp* Concil. tom* appMwdg the to 

Byajamtine women who klUetl.to itnperlal officers* ‘ ^ ‘ 
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cieiit Rome. Constantine flew for refuge to his 
paternal mountains ; but he descended at the 
head of the bold and affectionate Isaurians ; and 
his final victory confounded the arms and predic- 
tions of the faifetics. His long reign was dis- 
tracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and 
mutual hatred, and sanguinary revenge: the 
persecution of images was the motive, or pre- 
teno^ of his adversaries i and, if they missed a 
temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the 
Greeks v/ith the crown of martyrdom. In eve- 
ry act of open and clandestine treason, the em- 
peror felt tire unforgiving enmity of the monks* 
the faithful slaves of the superstition to which 
they owed their riches and influence. They 
prayed, they preached, they absolved, they in- 
flamed, they conspired ; the solitude of Pales- 
tine poured forth a torrent of invective; and 
the pen of St. John Damascenus,^ the last of the 
Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant’s head, both 
in this w'orld and the next.”' I am not at leb 

y John, or Manstir, was a npbte Christian of Damascus, who held 
St considerable oiSce in the service of the caliph. His aeal In the cause 
of images exposed him to the resentment and treachery of the Greek 
emperor ; and on the suspicion of a treasonable correspondence, he 
was de])rjved of his right hand, which was miracuion.si}' restored by 
the Virgin, After this w^eliveraace, he resigned his office, distributed 
his W'caith, and buried himself in the monastery of Su Sabas, between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. The legend is famous ; but hi.s iearu- 
«d editor, fatljer Lequien, has unluckily proved that St.John Damas- 
cenus was alread}’ a monk before the Iconoclast dispute, (Opera, tom. 

Vit. St. Joan, Damascen. p. 10-13, et Notas ad ioc.). 

* After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir— ‘ra f 4 ,iap&f 
ttycif Tm x.e^3tMS m/ra xXn^svsjfAas (Opera, 

Damaacen. tom. i, p, 62d), If the authenticity, of this piece be sus* 
pkiouR, we are sure that in other works, no longer extant, Damasec- 
jius bestow’-ed on Constaniinc the title of 'Vii?® 
y-if9, (tom. i, p. 306). 
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sure to examine liow far the monks prov'ofeed, 
nor how much they hare exaggerated, their real 
and pretended sufferings, nor how many lost 
their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, 
by the cruelty of the emperor. ?rora,the chas- 
tisement of individuals, he proceeded to the al»o- 
lition of the order ; and, as it was wealthy and 
useless, his resentment might be stimulated by 
avarice and justified by patriotism. Thei/or'i 
midable name and mission of the Dragon^ his 
visitor-general, excited the terror and abhorrence 
of the Mack nation : the religious communities 
were dissolved, the buildings were converted in- 
to magazines, or barracks ; the lands, moveables, 
and cattle, were confiscated ; and our modern 
precedents will support the charge, that much 
wanton or malicioua havoc wp exercised against 
the relics, and even the books, of the monaste- 
iles. With the habit and profession of monks, 
the public and private worship of images was 
rigorously proscribed ; and. it should seem, that 
a solemn abjuration of idolatry wms exacted from 
the subjects, or at least from the clergy, of the 
eastern empire.'* 

The patient East abjured, with reluctance, her 
sacred images ; they were fondly cherished, and 

^ In the narrative of this persecution from Theophanes and Cedre» 
nils, Spanheim <p. is happy to compare the Draco of Le? 

With the dragoons {DracancsJ of Louis XIV 5 and highly solaces him^ 
self with this controversial pun. - 

^ rav Tm 

'Trmru,; u'Toy^a'pai xoti ofivvmt rv ahrne’tti ^t;p t*;? 

inwov memvi (Damaseten. Op. torn. i» p. 625). This oath 'and, 
sub'^cription I do itot ramemher- to have seen iui any. modern oom,\ 
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vigorously defended, by the independent zeal of 
the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and jmisdic- 
tion,the patriarch of Constantinople and the pope 
of Rome were nearly equal. But the Greek pre- 
late was g donfestic slave under the eye of his 
master, at whose nod he alternately passed from 
the convent to the throne, and from the throne 
to the convent. A distant and dangerous sta- 
tion^amidst the barbarians of the West, excited 
the spirit and freedom of the Latin bishops. 


CHAP. 

xux. 


Their popular election endeared them to the Ro- 
mans; the public and private indigence was re- 
lieved by tiieir ample revenue ; and the weak- 
ness or neglect of the emperors compelled them 
to consult, both in peace and wmr, the temporal 
safety of the city. In the school of adversity 


the priest insensibly imbibed the virtues and the 


ambition of a prince; the same character w'as as- 


sumedj the same policy was adopted, by the Ita- 
lian, the Greek, or the Syrian, w'ho ascended the 
chair of St. Peter ; and, after the loss of her le- 
gions and provinces, the genius and fortune of 
the pope^again restored the supremacy of Rome. 
It is agftfid, that in the eighth century, their do- 
minion was founded cn rebellion, and that the 
rebellion was produced, and justified, by the he- 
resy of the Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of tlie 
saepnd and third Gregory, in this memorable con- 
test, is variously interpreted by the wishes of 
their friends and enemies. The Byzantine 
writers unanimously declai’e, that, after a fruit- 
less admonition, they pronounced the separation 
of the East and W(ist, tmd deprived the sacrile-t 

s 2 
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CHAP, gious tyrant of the revenue and sovereignty 
sLix. Their excommunication is still more 

clearly expressed by the Greeks, who beheld the 
accomplishment of the papal triumphs ; and as 
they are more strongly attached ft) their religion 
than to their country, they praise, instead of 
blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these aposto- 
lical men.' The modern champions of Rome 
are eager to accept the praise and the prece^nt : 
this great and glorioiisexample of the deposition of 
royal heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baronin 
us and Bellarmine f and if they are aske.d, why 
the same thunders were not hurled against the 
Neros and Julians of antiquity ? they reply, that 
the weakness of the primitive church %vas the sole 
cause of her patient loyalty." On this occasion, 
the effects of love and hatred are the same ; and 
the zealous protestants, who seek to kindle the 
indignation, and to alarm tlie fears, of princes 

* crajj) Vo}(xr,f ctav •ffcttrn iTtaXta vn; sii/ra /K*r Says 

Theophanes, (Chronograph, p. 34*3). For this Gregory is styled hy Ccr 
drenus (p. 4o0). ^onaras speciiies the thunder 

(tom. ii, L xv, p. 104, lOd). It may be observed, that 
the Greeks arc apt to confound the times and actioa^^two Grego- 

See Baronius, Anmh Eceles.'A* D. 730, N®. -dlgiitmi ex« 
emplum ! Bellarmin, de Homano Pontifice, 1. v, c. 8 : miilctavit eimi 
parte imperii. Sigonius* de Regno Italise, 1. iii ; Opera, tom. ii, p, 
i(J9. Yet such is the change of Italy, that Sigonius is corrected by 
the editor of Milan,’ PhHippus ^rgelatus, a Boiognese, and subject of 
the pope. 

® Quod si Ciirxstianl dim non deposuerunt Neronem nut Jolianmn, 
id fuit quia deerant vires temporales Christianis, (honest Bellarmine^ 
#e 'Rom. Pont. i. y, c, 7). Cardial Perron adds a Mstmciim more 
honourable to the first Chiistians, hut not more satisfactory to modern 
princes-^thetwam of hd^tifcs and' apostates, who break their oath, 
belie their coin, and renounce -th-eir allegiance to Chrisst aiid. hi^- vicar, 
(Petrqiuana, p. 89). 
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and magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and chap. 
treason of the two Gregories against their lawful 
sovereign.*^ They are defended only by the mo- 
derate catholics, for the most part, of the Gal- 
ilean church,'^’ who respect the saint, without ^ 
approving tlie sin. These common advocates of 
the crown and the mitre circumscribe the truth 
of facts by the rule of equity, scripture, and tra- 
ditium; and appeal to the evidence of the Latins,’^ 
and the lives* and epistles of the popes them- 
selves. 

f Take, fis a specimen, ti>e cautious Basnage, (Hist, de TEglisej p. 

1350, 1351), and the vehement Spanheim, (Hist. Imaginum), who, 
tvith an hundred more, tread in the footsteps of the centurktors of 
Magdeburfh# 

^ ? See Laiinoy, (Opera tom* v, pars ii, epi-st, vii, 7, p. 456~4<74) j 
.Xatalis Alexander, (Hist. Nov. Testamenti, secul. viii, dissert, i, p. 

; Fagi, (Crxtica, tom. iii, p. 215-216), and Giannone, (fatoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. i, p. 317-320), a disciple of the Gallican 
tchooh In the field of controveivT I always pity ihe moderate party, 
wIjo aUnd-mi the open middle gx^tmd exposed to the fire of both" 
sides. 

* They appealed to Paul Warnefrid, or Diaconus, (daGestis Lango- 
: hard.l. vl, e. 4i, p. 506, 507, in Script, ftai. Muratori, parsi)> 

and the nomiiml Anastasias,, (deVito Pont, in Muratori, tom. iii, pars 
i) ; Gregorius If, p. 154<5 Gregorius III, p. 158 ZuchaHas, p. 161 ; 

Stephanus III, p. 165; FauJaa, p. 172; Stephanas IV, p. 174; Ha- 
drknus, p. 179 ; Leo 111, p. 195). Yet I may remark, that tbetru« 
Anastasias, (Hist. Eccles. p. 134, edit. Reg.), and the Kistoria Mis- 
celia, (I. xsi, p. 151, in tom. i, Script. ItaL), both of theixth century, 
translate and approve the Greek text of Theophanes. 

\ With some minute difference, the most learned critics, Lucas Hoi. 
stenius, Scbelestrate, Ciampini, Bknchinl, Muratori, (Prolegomena 

tom. iii, pars 1), are agreed that the Liber Pontidcalis w’as com- 
posed and continued by the apostolical librarians and notaries of the. 
vuith and ixth centuries ; and that the last and smallest part is the 
work of Anastasias, whose name.it bears. The style is barbarous, 
the narrative partial, the detaiis_are trifling— yet it must be read as 
a curious and authentic record of the. times. The epistles of the popes 
are dispersed in the volumes of Councils.,, 

. " ■' " K s 
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CHAP. Two original epistles from Gregory 11 to tlie 
XLix. ejurteror Leo, are still extant and if the? can- 
Epistles of not be praised as the most perfect models of elo- 
n tfthe qnence and logic, they exhibit the portrait, or 
emperor, at Icast the mask, of the founder^ of the papal 
monarchy. “ During ten pure and fortunate 
“ years,” says Gregory to the emperor, “ we have 
“ tasted the annual comfort of your royal letters, 
“ subscribed in purple ink, with yom' own hg^fid, 
“ the sacre4 pledges of your attachment to the 
“ orthodox creed of our fathers. How deplor- 
“ able is the change ! how tremendous the scan- 
dal ! You now accuse the catholics of idolatry; 
“ and, by the accusation, you betray your own 
“ impiety and ignorance. To this ignorance we 
“ are compelled to adapt the grossness of our 
“ style and arguments : the first elements of holy 
“ letters are sufiicient for your confusion ; and 
“ w'ere you to enter a grammar-school, and avow 
“ yourself the enemy of our worship, the simple 
*■ and pious children would be provoked to cast 
*' their horn-books at your head.” After this 
decent salutation, the pope attempts the usual 
distinction between the idols of antiquity and 
the Christian images. The former were the 
fanciful I'epresentations of phantoms or demons, 
at a time when the true God had not mani- 
fested his person in any visible likeness. Tha, 

^ Tlie two opistfes of Gregory II have been preserved in the Acts 
of the NieeUe Council, (tom. viii, p. 65i-6?4<), They are without a 
daW* which is irariouslyfixed, by Baronius in the year T26# by Blu-* 
ratori (Annali dTtalia* tom. vi, p. 120) in IT29, and by Fagl in T30. 
Such Is the force of prejudice, that some papists have praised the good 
imific add moderation', of these letters. , 
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latter are the genuine fonns of Christ, his mother, chap. 
and iiis saints, who had approved, by a crowd of 
miracles, the innocence and merit of this relative 
worship. He must indeed have trusted to the ig- 
norance of Lfo, since he could assert the perpe- 
tual use of images> from the apostolic age, and 
tlieir venerable presence in the six synods of the 
catholic church. A more specious argument is 
diawn from present possession and recent prac- 
tice-: the harmony of the Christian world su- 
persedes the demand of a general council ; and 
Gregory frankly confesses, that such assemblies 
can only be useful under the reign of an ortho- 
dox prince. To the impudent and inhuman 
Leo, more guilty than an heretic, he recom- 
mends peace, silence, and implicit obedience to 
his spiritual guides of Constantinople and Rome. 

The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are 
defined by the pontiff. To the former he ap- 
propriates the body ; to the latter, the soul : the 
sword of justme is in the hands of the magis- 
trate: the more formidable weapon of excom- 
munication is intrusted to the clergy ; and in 
tiie exercise of their divine commission, a zeal- 
ous son will not spare his offending father : the 
successor of St. Peter may lawfully chastise 
the kings of the earth. “ You assault us, O 
tyrant ! with a carnal and military hand : un- 
“ armed and naked, we can only implore the 
“ Christ, the prince of the heavenly host, that 
“ he will send unto you a devil, for the destruc- 
“ tion of your body and tiie salvation of your 
soul. You declare, with foolish arrogance, I 
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“ will despatch my orders to Rome : I will break 
in pieces the image of St. Peter ; and Gregory, 

“ like his predecessor Martin, shall be transport- 
“ ed in chains, and in exile, to the foot of the im- 
“ perial throne. Would to God, tithat I might 
“ be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the 
“ holy Martin ; but may the f{«t.e of Constans 
“ serve as a warning to the persecutors of the 
” church. After his just condemnation by the 
« bishops of Sicily, the tyrant was cut in 
the fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant : 

" thesaint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, 

“ among whom he ended his banishment and his 
“ life. But it is our duty to live for the edifica- 
tion and support of the faithful people ; nor 
“ are we reduced to risk our safety on the event 
of a combat. Incapable as you are of de- 
fending your Roman subjects, the maritime 
“ situation of the city may perhaps expose it to 
‘‘ your depredation ^ but we can remove to the 
“ distance of four-and-twenty stadia^ to the first 

“ fortress of the Lombards, and then you 

“ may pursue the winds. Are you ignorant that 
the popes are the bond of union, the mediators 
“ of peace between the East and West? The 
“ eyes of the nations are fixed on our humility ; 

tJ<r«7£ hec^ov avtfxus, (Epi*t. i, p..664). This proxi"««^ 
mity of the Lombards is hard of digestion. Camiilo PeIkgrini.(Dis•. 
Kert. iv, de l)ucat« Beneventi, in the Script. Ital. tom. p. 172,- 173> 
forcibly reckons the xxivth stadia* not from Rome, but from the limits* 
of the Roman iutchy, to the irst fortress, perhaps Sora, of the Loi»» 
hards. , T' rather believe that Gregory, 'with, the pedantry of the age, 
employs stadm for miles, ■ without much ln<|iury into thO' geuute 
ziseasurc.- 
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‘•'and they revere, as a God upon earth, the chap. 

“ apostle St. Peter, whose image you threaten to 
“ destroy.™ The remote and interior kingdoms 
“ oftlie West present their homage to Christ and 
“ his vicegerent*; and we now prepare to visit 
“ one of their most powerful monarchs, who de- 
• “ sires to receive from our bands the sacrament of 
“ baptism." The barbarians have submitted to 
“ tlj|t yoke of the gospel, while you alone are 
“ de^to the voice of the shepherd. These pious 
“ barbarians are kindled into rage : they thirst to 
“ avenge the persecution of the East. Abandon 
“ your rash and fatal enterprise; reflect, tremble, 

“ and repent. If you persist, we are innocent of 
" the blood that will be spilt in the contest; may 
“ it fall on your own head.” 

The first assault of Leo against the images of 
Constantinople had been witnessed by a crow-^d of a . a m, 
strangers from Italy and the West, who related 
with grief and indignation the sacrilege of the 
em{)eror. But on the reception of his proscrip- 
tive edict, they trembled for their domestic deities; 
tije images of Christ and the Virgin, of the angels, 
martyrs, and saints, were abolished in all the 
churches of Italy ; and a strong alternative was 

» it rumf Bm s*r/yf«y 

“ rffs snsfrEgM Smws rsf, Xs-a'rirsr, (|J* 66’5)» The* pops 

afipears to have imposed on the ignorance of the Oreeks ; he 2h'«i 
and died in the Laterao ; and in his time all the kingdoms of the 
Wesst had.embtaced- Christianity. May not this unknown ^eptetm 
have gome reference td the chief of the Saxon ffepiarek^fto Ina kir)|» 
of Wessex, who. In the pontiBcate of Gregory;!!, visited Eome fox 
the purpose, not of baptisro, hut of pilgrimage, fFagi, A* ■ 

a; A. B- m, ’ 
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proposed to the Roman pontiff, the royal favour 
as the price of his compliance, deg’radation and 
exile as the penalty of his disobedience; Neither 
zeal nor policy allovvcd him to hesitate ; and the 
haughty strain in which Gregory addressed the 
emperor displays his confidence in the truth of 
Ids doctrine or the powers of resistance. Without • 
depending on prayers or miracles, he boldly armed 
against the public enem}% and his pastoral |^ters 
admonished the Italians of their danger anCtbeir 
duty." At this signal, Ravenna, Yenice, and the 
cities of the exarchate and Pentapolis, adhered to 
the cause of religion ; their military force by sea 
and land consisted, for the most part, of the na- 
tives ; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal was 
transfused into the mercenary strangers. The Ita- 
lians swpre to live and die in the d<?fence of the 
pope and the holy images ; the Roman people 
w'as devoted to their father, and even the IjOUI - 
bards were ambitious to share the merit and ad - 
vantage of this holy war. The most treasonable 
act, but the most obvious revenge, was the de- 
struction of the statues of Leo himself: the inoat 
effectual and pleasing measure of rebellion, was 
the with-holding the tribute of Italy, and de- 
pi'iving him of a pow er which he had recently 

® I .shall transcribe tbeimportot an<l decisive passage of the 
Foi^tificalls. Respicieas ergq plus fir profanam principis jussioisCTR^ 
jam contra Imperatorem qtiasi contra kmtem se armavlt, mwens 
r€.sim S'jus, scribens i?bk|pe"Se eavere Christianos, eo quod orta fuls- 
sett -hwpietas tails, pertiaoti mnties Fehtapoienses, atqne Ve- 

ntikfii.Ti/iJcercitus cootm Itpoperatoris restiteruni ; dieen* 

in' ejusicleiit- condesceodere tsecenii ‘sedtp.ro 
ejos vhlliter.'decertare* (p. ' * t i-,- y * 
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abused by the imposition of a new capitation.^ 
A form of administration was preserved by the 
election of magistrates and governors : and so 
high was the public indignation, that the Italians 
were prepared t8 createan orthodox emperor, and 
to conduct him with a fleet and army to the pa- 
lace of Constantinople. In that palace, the Ro- 
man bishops, the second and third Gregory, were 
conAl^ned as the authors of the revolt, and every 
attempt wms made, either by fraud or force, to seize 
their persons, and to strike at their lives. The 
city was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains 
of the guards, and dukes and exarchs of high 
dignity or secret trust ; they landed with foreign 
troops, they obtained some domestic aid, and the 
superstition of Naples may blush that her fathers 
were attaclied to the cause of heresy. But these 
clandestine or open attacks were repelled by the 
courage and vigilance of the Romans ; the 
GrOdks w'ere overthrown and massacred, their 
teadhfs’ suffered an ignominious death, and the 
pbpes, however indi'iiied to therey, refused to in- 
tercede for these guilty victims. At Ravenna, ’ 

f A census^ or capitation, says Anastardui?,, (p, 156); a most enu*^ 
tax, unknown to the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous Maim- 
fcourgh, (Hist, dcs Iconoclastes, 1. i), and Theophanes, (p. S44), who 
talks of Pharaoh's numbering the male children of Israel. This mode 
of taxation was familiar to the Saracens ; and, most unluckily for the 
historian, it was imposed a few years aftcrwai'ds in France by hJs 
patron Louis XIV. - ■ ' ^ 

. See the Liber Poutificalis of 'Agnellus, (in the Scriptores Beruni 
itulkarum of Muraton, tom. it, pars i), whose deeper shade of bar- 
barism 'Ksarka the difference between Rome and Ravenna. Yet ive 
ate indebted to him -for some curious and domestic facts— -the quar- 
ters and factions of Ravenna, ip. 154-), the revenge of lusUniait iL. 
Cp. l-SO, 101), the defeat of the Greeks, <pr ITO, 171), 
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CHAP, the seireral quarters of the city had long exercised 
a bloody and hereditary feud ; in religious con- 
troversy they found a new aliment of faction : but 
the votaries of images were supei’ior in numbers 
or spirit, and the exarch, who attempted to stem 
the torrent, lost his life in a popular sedition. 
To punish this flagitious deed, and restore his 
dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a fleet and 
army into the Adriatic gulf. After sufiering^h'oni 
the winds and waves much loss and delay, the 
Greeks made their descent in the neighbourhood 
of Ravenna : they threatened to depopidate the 
guilty capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, 
the example of Justinian II, who had chastised 
a former rebellion by the choice and execution 
of fifty of the principal inhabitants. The women 
and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay i prostrate 
in prayer; the men were in arms for the defence 
of their country ; the common danger had unit- 
ed the factions, and the event of a battle was 
preferred to tlie slow miseries of a siege. In a 
hard-fought day, as the two armies alternately 
yielded and ailvanced, a phantom was seen, a 
voice was heard, and Ravenna was victorious by 
the assurance of victory. The strangers retreated 
to their ships, but the populous sea-coast poured 
forth a multitude of boats; the waters of the Po 
were so deeply infected with blood, that during six 
years, the public prejudice abstained from the fish 
of the river; and the institution of an annual feast 
perpetuated the worship of images, and the ab- 
horrence of the Gr&k tyrant. Amidst the triumph 
Of the catholic arms, the Roman pontiff con- 
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veiled a synod of ninety-three bishops against the chap. 
Iieresy of the Iconoclasts. With their consent he 
pronounced a general excommunication against 
all who by word or deed should attack the tradi- 
tion of the fathers and the images of the saints ; 
in this sentence the emperor was tacitly involv- 
• cd/ l)ut the vote of a last and hopeless remon- 
strance may seem to imply that the anathema 
was^^t suspended over his guilty head. No soon- 
, er hao they confirmed their own safety, the wor- 
ship of images, and the freedom of Rome and 
Italy, than the popes appear to have relaxed of 
their severity, and to have spared the relics of 
the Byzantine dominion. Their moderate coun- 
sels delayed and prevented the election of a new 
emperor, and they exhorted the Italians not to 
separate from the body of the Roman monarchy. 

The exarch was permitted to reside within the 
walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than a master; 
and till the imperial coronation of Cliarlemagne, 
the government of Rome and Italy was exercised 
in the name of the successors of Constantine.” 

»■ Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the si quis . * . * imagi- 
sacrarum ... * destructor . . . • estiterit sit extorrls a corpore D« 

K. Jam Christ! vel totius ecclesi® unitate. The canonists may de** 
clde whetlier the guilt or the* name constitutes the excommunication ; 
asvd the decision is of the last importance to their safety, since, ac- 
couding to the oracle, (Gratiau Cans* xxiii, p. 5, c» 47, apud Spaa- 
heim, Hist, Imag. p. XI 2), homicidas non esse qul excominunkatos 
trueidant, 

« ;CopRpescuit tale consilium Fuatifex, sperans m'm&smiem imn* 
cipk, (.A^iastas* p, 150). Sed ne desisterent ab amore et fide E, .L 
admohebat, Cp. X5T). The popes style Leo and Constantine Corprony- 
mus, Im.perato,ies et, Domini, with the -strange epithet of Fiisdmi, A 
famous mosaic of the Lateqm <A. D. 7S8)' rept^sents Christ, W'-ho de-- 
livers the keys to St* Peter and the banner to Consfaniine V, 
torij,': Annah d’ltaliaj toto* ft, p* 'W)*' ' ■ ' 
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ME, BEELINE AND FALL 

The liberty of Rome, which had been oppye..s~ 
ed by the arms and arts of Augustus, was res - 
cued, after seven hundred and fifty years of serv- 
itude, from the persecution of Le© the Isaurian.. 
By the Gsesars, the triumphs of |he consuls had 
been annihilated : in the decline and fall of the 
empire, the god Terminus, the sacred boundary, 
had insensibly receded from the ocean, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Euphrates ; and Rom^vas 
reduced to her ancient territory frprp yitel oo to 
Terracina, and from Narni to the mopth of the 
Tiber.* When the kings were banished, the re- 
public reposed on the firm basis which had been 
founded by their wisdom and virtue. Their per- 
petual jurisdiction was divided between two an- 
nual magistrates ; the senate continued to exer- 
cise the powers of aditnpistiratihn iand fiopnsel ; 
and the legislative authority, was distributed In 
the assemblies of the people, by a well propor- 
tioned scale of property and service. Ignorant of 
Mie arts of luxury, the primitive Romans had 
improved the science of government and war; 
the will of the community was absolute ; the 
rights of individuals were sacred ; one hundred 
and thirty thousand citizens were armed for de- 
fence or conquest ; and a band of robbers and 
outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserving of 
freedom, and ambitious of glory .“ When the so- 

* I have traced the Roman dutchy according to the maps, and the 
maps according to tlie excellenjt dissertation of father Beretti, (do 
Chorographia ItaHaj Medii sect, xx, p. ^16-232). Yet I must 
nicely observe, that Viterbo is of Lombard foundation, (p. 211), and 
that Terracina was usurped by the Greeks. 

“ On the extent, population, &,e. of the Roman f4uk*> 

er may peruse, with pleasure, the Dhmm 'FruUimmire td the 
. ' ■ ■ • ' '■■■ ' 
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vereigiity of the Greek emperors was extinguish- chap. 
ed, the ruins of Rome presented the sad imag-e of 
depopulation and decay ; her slavery was an hh- 
l^it, her liberty an accident ; the eifect of super- 
stition, and the object of her own amazement and 
terror. Tlie last vestige of the substance, or 
* even the forms, of the constitution; was obliter- 
ated from the practice and memory of the Ro- 
maily and they were devoid of knowledge, or 
virtu^ again to build the fabric of a common- 
wealth. Their scanty remnant, the offspring of 
slaves and strangers, was despicable in the eyes 
of the victorious barbarians. As often as the 
Franks or Lombards expressed tlieir most bitter 
contempt of a foe, they called him a Roman; 

“ and in this name,” says the bishop Liutprand, 

‘v weinclude whateveris base, whatever is coward- 
ly,whateverisperfidious,theextreraesof avarice 
“ and luxury, and every vice that can prostitute 
the dignity of human nature.”* By the neces- 
sity of their situation, the inhabitants of Rome 
were cast into the rough model of a republican 
government ; they were compelled to elect some 
judges in peace, and some leaders in war ; the 
nobles assembled to deliberate, and their resolves 

lique Bomaine of It! de Beaufort, (tom. i), who will not be accused of 
too much credulity for the early ages of Rome. 

Quos nos, J-^ongobardi scilicet, Saxones, Fraud, 

tharingi, Bajoari, Suevi, Burgundioncs, tanto dedignamur ut inimi- 
cos nostros commotii, nil aliud contumeliarum nisi Bomane, dica- 
nuis : hoc solo, id est Bomanorum nomine, quieguid igtiohilitatis, 
qtnequid timiditatis, quicqiiid avaritiae, quicquid Iaxu! ,i«e, qulcquid 
mendacii, immo quicquid vitiomm est comprehendentes, (Liutprand, 
ia Legat, Script. Ital. to|^. ii, pars !,^p* 481)#, For the sins of Cato 
<jy Tully, Minos might have imposed,, as a d't penance» the dally pO'- 
of this barbarous passage* 
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CHAP, could not be executed without the union and cofl- 

XLix. ggjjj. ^1“ jjjg multitude. The stvle of the Roman 
senate and people was revived/ but the spirit was 
fled ; and their new independence was dis^aced 
by the tumultuous conflict of Ii<^ntiousness and 
oppression. The want of laws could only be sup- 
plied by the influence of religion, and their fo- 
reign and domestic counsels were moderated by 
the authority of the bishop. His alms, hi^er- 
mons, his correspondence with the kings and 
prelates of the West, his recent services, their 
gratitude, an oath, accustomed the Romans to 
consider him as the first magistrate or prince of 
the city. The Christian humility of the popes* 
was not offended by the name of Dmiinns, or* 
Lord ; and their face and inscription are still ap- 
parent on the most andeHt cdihS.* Thdr tem- 
poral dominion is now confirmed by the rever- 
ence of a thousand years*, and their noblest title 
is the free choice of a people, whom they had re- 
deemed from slavery. 


by quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy peo- 

tods'’””' enjoyed a perpetual peace, under the 

A. 0 . 730 - protection of Jupiter, and in the exercise of the 

7S2. 

y Pipino regi Fraiscomm, omnis seaatps atque unlvcrsa popoli ge- 
neralitas a Deo servatse Homatia? urbiis- Codex Carolin. epist. 3d, in 
Script. Ital. tom. iii, pars- li, pi 160- . 'The names of senafcns and sem 
nator ivcre never totally extinct, (Dissert. Chorograpb. p. 216, 217); 
hut in the middle ages they, signified little more than nobiles opt 2 «» 
mates, &c. (Diicange. Gloss. Latin). 

* See Muratori Antiquit Italim Medii .fivi tom. li, diasertat. xxvil,' 
p. W, On one of these coins w.e read Hadrianiis Papa, (J. D. 772) ; 
on the reverse, Tkt. DBHN. with the word CONOM, Which 'tht 
Fere Joubert (Science des Medailles, tom. ii, p. 12), explains % 
stantinopoli OlHclna " 
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OlymjHC games.* Happy would it hare been 
for the Eomans, if a similar privilege had guard- 
ed the patrimony of St. Peter from the calamities 
of war; if the Christians,* who 
threshold, would have sheathed their sWordis in 
the presence of the apostle and his suecessm. 

* But this paystk cirele could have been' traced 
only by the; wand of a legislator and a sage : this 
pacH^ system was incompatible with the zeal 
and ^bition of the popes ; the Romans were not 
addicted, like the inhabitants of Elis, to the inno- 
cent and placid labours lOf agriculture ; and the 
l»rbiaria»s ■I'^Iy,i‘*.|h$hgh; softened-' b^''thbhli- ' 
Were/I^''|pii®fri Ihe'-GrriSaa the 

ipftitu^nfeef pubhc^and^ivate life. A memor- 
able ?example of repentance and piety was exhi- 
bited by Liutprand king of the Lombards. In 
arms, at the gate of the Vatican, the conqueror 
listened to the , vome of Cregwy 11 *® witMrew 
hi^, ^Fpops* resigned ^his conquestSr re^ctfnlly 
visited the churoh-of St. Peter,?<hnd‘'aiteir- 3 ^if-^ 
forming his devotfcns, offered his' swoi’d hhd 
dagger, his -euiruss And mantle/ 'KiS si^^ cfoss 
anid his arown of gold, on the tomb of the apos- 
tlm .s I But this religious fervour W-as the illusion, 
perhaps the artifice, of the moment ; the sense of 
is 'Strong and lasting ; the love of arms 
an 4 ^f,p||ie .was congenial to the Lombards ; and 
'!'S» ■ 

- oii tBe -Olytiaptc Oames> CHpiai*, ii, 

p. In 12ino)» and of* 'FdlyMas, 

id tBte by Si^ 

ganilPli li& i|i; Opeira^ 17^, wboimltatea 

'VOL. IX* h ‘ ' 


both- the prinGe and people were inesistibiy 
teraptied^by the disorders of Italy, the' nakedness 
of Rome, and. the nhwarlike profession of her 
fiew". difef* On the first edicts of the emperor, 
they* declared themselves the cfeampioQs of the 
holy images : Liutprand invaded the province of 
Romt^na, which had already assumed that dis- 
tinctive appellation ; the catholics of the exar- 
chate yielded withonfe reluctance to his civi|^and 
military power y and' a- foteigiis enemy was intro- 
duced! for the first time into tlie impregriabte fort- 
ress of Ravenna. That city and fortress tvere 
speedily recovered by the active tliligence and 
maritime forces of the Venetians; and those faith- 
ful sulyects obeyed the exhortation of Gregory 
himself, in sepamting the personal guilt of Leo 
'fh>my;the/geu6ral-cm*se5^bf;;t)be,;l^mpa*.i^pifce.' 
The Greeks werelessmin^ni of the sewvwleitban 
the Lombards of the h^ury: the two nations, hos- 
tile in their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous 
and unnatural alliance ; tlie king and the exarch 
marched to the conquest of Spoleto and Rome : 
the storm evaporated without effect, but the po- 
licy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexatious 
alternative of hostility -and' truce. 'His successor 
Astolphus declared himself the equal enemy of 
the empcrob and the pOpe : Ravenna was sub- 


* The Venetian historiaus, John Sagorniniis (Chron* Venet. p* 13; 
stnd the doge Andrew Dandplo, (S^riptores^er. Xtai. tonuzUfp, 135)^ 
have preserved this epistle of Gregory. The loss and rectneiy ot' 

are mentioned .by Pgulus Diaconw, (de GebU Lt^iigobtwd. L vi* 
in Script. Ital. i, pars i». p. 506, HOH) ; ' but our V‘bro« 
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dued by foree or treachery,® and this final con- chap. 
quest extinguished the series of the exarchs, who 
had reigned with a subordinate power since the 
time of Justinian and the rain of the Gothic king- 
dom. Rome w#is summoned to acknowledge the 
victorious’ Lombard as her lawful sovereign ; the 
» annual tribute of a piece of gold was fixed as the 
ransom of each citizen, and the sword of destruc- 
tioi was unsheathed to exact the penalty of her 
disoTOdience. The Romans hesitated ; they en- 
treated ; they complained ; and the threatening 
barbarians were checked by arms and negotia- 
tions, till the popes iiad eag^aged the friendship 
of an ally beyond. the Alpt-* • ' 

Jn his distressj the first Gregory IiM implored Ker ien. 
the aid of the hero of the age, of Charles Martel, by Pepin, 

* who governed the French monarchy with the 

humble title of mayor or duke ; and who, by his 
signal victory over the Saracens, had saved his . 
countiy, and perhaps Europe, from the Maho- 
metan yoke. The ambassadors of tlie pope 
were received by Charles with, decent: reve- 
rence ; but the greatness of his occupations, 
and the shortness of his life, prevented his in- 
terferen(« in the affairs of Italy, except by a 
friendly and ineffectual mediation. His son 
Pepin, the heir of his power and virtues, as- 

I ^ The optiiou will depend on the various readings of the MSS. of 

^ Ana!iitasluB-«-&ee/;era£, or detsrpscmt, (Script* IiaL tom. lii, pars 

j P’ ' 

j « The 'Codex Carolinus is a collection of the epistles of the popes 

I to Charles Martel, (whom they style SHhr^guk£»% Pepin, and Charlc-* 

I inagoe, as far as the year when it was- form, ed’ by the last of these 

princc!^. Hia original and anthentic MS.'{BibiiotheCffi Ciibiciilarls) is 
now in the imperial library of Viennh, and has been pnbHished by Lam?* 
fcectos ami Bfuratori, (Script* fiemm Xtal. tom* Hr,. pars ii| p* 75, &c.)* 
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CHAP, sumed the office of champion of the Romap 
church; and the ze^l of the French prince appears 
to have been prompted by the love of glory and 
religion. But the danger was on the banks of the 
Tiber, the succour on those of the Seine; and our 
sympathy is cold to the relation of distant misery. 
Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen III embra- 
ced the generous resolution of visiting in person 
the courts of Lombardy and France, to depre^te 
the injustic^dof his eheiny^ dr fa ^cifejth^ pitj and 
indigh^ion bf his friendl ARer soothing the pub- 
lic despair by litanies and orations, he undertook 
this laborious journey with the ambassadors of the 
French monarch and the Greek emperor. The 
king of the Lombards was inexorable ; but his 
threats could not^lence the complaints, nor retard 
thd spded, of the Bojman.pdj[|^,wi^O 
PeiiiiuiieXlp^, rdposed Ihihil'abbey of^l^'llhOTice, 
and l^astened id grasp the right hand his pro- 
tector, a hand which was never lifted in vain, 
either in war or friendship. Stephen was enter- 
tained as the visible successor of the apostle ; at the 
next assembly, the field of March or of May, his in- 
juries wereexposed toadevoat and warlikehation, 
; and he rejpassed the Alps, not as a supplignt, but 

• as a cdngnerof; at- the head bf a French army, 

, which was led by the king in person. The Lom- 

bards, after a weak resistance, obtained an igno- 
; minious peace, ani swore to restore the posses- 

sions, and to respect the sanctity, of the Roman 
church. But no sooner w;as Astolphus delivered 
froBft'fbe presence of the French arms, than he 

A ' ' ' i't* - >, r 

lorgot Fp promise and resented his disgifadf* 
Ropie was again encompassed by his ariUs ; and 
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Stephen, apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of chap. 
his Transalpine allies, enforced his complaint and 
request by an eloquent letter , in the name and 
person of St. Peter himself-*^ The apostle as- 
sures his adoptive sons, the king, the clergy, and 
the nobles of France, that dead in the flesh, he 
is still alive in the spirit ; that they now hear, 
and must obey, the voice of the founder and 
gu^ian of the Roman church : that the Virgin, 
the angels, the saints, and the martyrs, and all 
- the host of heaven, unanimously urge the request, 
and will confess the obligation ; that riches, vic- 
tory, and p^a^isCj wil| cro’^n their p|ou? enter- 
prise, and tSan eferhal damnation will be the 
penalty of their neglect, if they suffer his tomb, 

I his temple, and his people, to fall into the hands 

of the perfidious Lombards. The second expe- 
dition of Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate 
I than the first : St. Peter wms satisfied, Rome was 

; again saved, and Astolphus was taught the les- 

. sons of justice and sincerity By the scourge of a 

foreign master. After this double chastisement, 
the Lombards languished about twenty years in 
a state of langour and decay. But their minds 
were not yet humbled to their condition ; and in- 
stead of affecting tiie pacific virtues of the feeble, 
they peevishly harassed the Romans with a re- 
t petition of claims, evasions, and inroads, which 

See tfife most oxtraardinaty letter in the Code^c Cairo|lniis, Epist. 
iif, p. 92. ; The -enemies of the popes have charged them with fraud 
jj ond blasphemy ; j'et they surely meant tp jpersiiiidu, ratb«*|t!»an deceive. 

I lltfs iiitToduction of the dead, or of immdrtats, was familiar to the 

I anciei^t 'Orators, though it is executed • on this occasiqn in the i:|ido 

I of the I'lgq. . 
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CHAP, they undertook without reflection and terminati:d 
without glory. On either side, their expiring mo- 
narchy was pressed by the zeal and prudence of 
Pope Adrian I, the geniOs, tl^e fortutie, and 
greatness of Charlemagne the son of Pepiii ; 
these heroes of the church and state were unit- 
ed in public and domestic friendship, and while 
they trampled on the prostrate, they varai|hed 
their proceedings with the fairest colours Af e- 
quiiy tnoderitioh,® The passes of ^e Alps, 
ahd the walls of Pavia, were the only defetlce*of 
the Lombards ; the former were surprised, the 
latter w'ere invested, by the son of Pepin ; and 
oi^Lom-^ after a blockade of two years, Ddsideriiis, the last 
hardy by of their native princes, surrendered his sceptre 
magne,, and his capital. t|ttder the dothinion of a foreign 
A. D. iiL .king',' blit"' ibthe pii^ssidd'i^'th’eif '^atibppiaWs, 
'thet. Lombardi iocame tfil bfethten fhther'than 
the subjects of thh Franks ; who derived their 
blood, and manners, and language from the .same 
Germanic origin.*' 

Ctoie-"^ The mutual obligations of the popes and the 
Cariovingian family, form the important link' of 
France, aijcient atid moderu, of civil and ecclesiastical; 
bistoryl Ih the conduest of Italy,' the champions 

* Except in the divorce of the daughter of BefsMeriu^* tvhora Char- 
lemagne repudiated sine al^uo crirhine. Pope Stephen IV had moiit 
furiously opposed 0 nohle Frariik-"riciim perlitlia, hor- 

ridd, nec dicenda, fcetentlssima natione Longooardorum — to whom 
he imputes the iirst stain of leprosy, <Cod. Carolin. epist. 45, p. I7Sf 
1W)» Another reason 'against the 'marriage was the existence of a, 
■’felt wife, (Muratori, Annali'd^ltaliavtom. vi, 233, 236, 2S7)» 

Bidt Charlemagne indulged. himself in the freedom of polygamy 'or 
coficuhin^e. ■ , ’ ' 

^ See thft AfttnaJi d’ltalia of Muratori, tom* vi, and the th^' f rst 
teertatlottb 'of 'his Aiiti<|iiitates Italim Medii JEvi, tom* h' ' 
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of the Roman church obtained a favourable occa- 
sion, a specious title, the wishes of the people, the 
prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the most 
essential gifts of the popes to the Carlo vingian 
race werp the*dignities of .king of France, ‘ and 
of patrician of Rome.* , L Under.the sacerdotal 
monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to re- 
sume the practice of seeking, on the banks of the 
Ti%r, their kings, their laws, and the oracles of 
their fate The Franks were perplexed between 
the name and substance of their government. All 
the powers of royalty were exercised by Pepin, 
mayor of the palace,; apd nothing, except the re- 
gal title, , was W'anting to his ambition. His ene- 
inies tvere crushed by bis valour; bis friends were 
multiplicdbyhis liberality; bis father had been the 
saviour of Christendom ; and the claims of person- 
al merit were repeated and ennobled in a descent 
of four generations. The name and image of 
royalty was still preserved in the last descendant 
of Clovis, the feeble Childeric; but his obsolete 
right could only be used as ap instruxpent of se- 
dition : the nation was desirous of restoring the 
simplicity of the constitution ; and Pepin, a su!)- 
ject and a prince, was ambitious to ascertain bis 
own rank and the fortune of his family. Tiie 
mayor and tlie nobles were bound, by an oath of 
fidelity, to the royal phantom: the blood of (Clovis 

^ Besidi?s tbe common hi^storians, thr^e Frenrb Laurnny* 

lOperat tom. pars ii, I. vil, epkt, 9, p. (CrlticM, 

A. a 751, 1, 5; A. a 752, UIOW and, 

CHist. Kovi Testament}, disserlat. jU-.p* ‘ have treated this 

subject of the deposition of Chlftleric with learning and attention, \n't 
“vith a strong bias to sax'O the independetieedf- the crown. Yet they 
are Imrd pressed by the test which they produce of Eginhard* Then- 
pliuncs, and tin rid annals, LaureshamoJtsis Lolslefaiib 
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was pure and sacred in their eyes; and their coiu- 
mon ambassadors addressed the Roman pontiff, 
to dispel their scruples, or to absolve their pro- 
mise. The interest of Pope Zachary, the suc- 
cessor of the two Gregories, prompted him to 
decide, and to dccidein their favour: he pronoun- 
ced that the nation might lawfully unite, in the 
game person, the titte and authority of king ; imd 
that the unfortujm|e :Ghilderic, a victim of^/he 
public ;safety,|shoubib#e degraded, shaved, aud 
contin^ in a monastery for thereraainder of his 
days. An answer so agreeable to their wishes 
was accepted by the Franks, as the opinion of a 
casuist, the sentence of a judge, oif the oracle of 
a prophet : the Merovingian face disappeared 
from the eartji ; andiPepin 'f^as pxaltedton a 
' buckle* i,by ^ the suffrage .of • 

tomedito’- obey^h^ -law's and.to'roaifchtmdW'Wa 
standard. His coronation w- as twice performed, 
with the sanction of the popes, by their most faith- 
ful servant St. Boniface, the aposUe of Germany, 
and by the grateful hands of Stephen III, who, 
in the monastery of St. Denys, placed the diadem 
bn the head of his benefactor. The royal unction 
of the kings of Israel was dexterously applieil,*' 
the successor of St. Peter assumed the character 
of a divine ambassador : a German chieftain 
was transformed into the Lord’s anointed; and 

^ Not absolutely for 'Btst time. On a less conspicuous theatre^ 
it liad been used, in tbe ’^iih 'and viith centuriesj by tbe provincial 
bisbops'qf Britain and Spain, '‘fbe royal unction of Constantinople 
^ was bo'rrdwcd "from the Latins' in’ the last age of the empire. ' 
tine Mariasses'in'entiohs that of Charlemaghe as a foreign, ' 

eompfeh'ensiMe'’')£:^renio»y, See 'Selden’s Titles of Honouri in'fi‘!& 
Works, Toi in, part I, p. 249. ' - 
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this Jewish rite has been diffused and maintain- 
ed bj the superstition and vanity of modern Eu- 
rope. The Franks were absolved from their an- 
cient oath ; but a dire aifiathema was thundered 
against th,em aSd their posterity, if they should 
dare to renew the same freedom of phome, or to 
elect a king* except in the holy and meritorious 
race of the Carlovingian princes. Without ap- 
preSendipg the future danger, these princes 
gloried in their present security : the secretary of 
Charlemagne affirms, that the French sceptre 
was transferred by fhe authority of the popes 
and in their boldest mi,tBEprise8» they inpst, with 
eonfidence,. ©iftthis signal” and- successful apt of 
temporal jurisdiction. : 

II. In the change of manners and language, 
the patricians of Rome “ were far removed from 
the senate of Romulus, or the palace of Constan- 
tine, from the free nobles of the republic, or the 
fictitious parents of the emperpr. After the re- 
covery of Italy and Africa by the arms nf Justinian, 
the importance and danger of those' remote pto* 
viaces required the presence of a supreme magis- 
trate; he was indifferently styled the exarch or the 
patrician : and these governors of Ravenna, who 

* See EgiBbard, in Vita Caroli Magni, c* i, p. 0, &c. ; c. iii, p. 24. 
CIsllteIc was deposed— the €*arIovingiaiis Were established — - 
Mini&fitatCi Pontifices Eottiani. Launoy, he* pretend thftt these’’ strong 
words are susceptible of a vcvf soft interpretation. Be ife.sotyct 
Bginhard understood the world, the court, and the l(./atia language. 

For the title and powers of patrician of Hoiue, See' Ducahge, (Qoss* 
Latin. p.‘l40-idi); Fagi, CCntica, A. D.t44 

Muratori, (AnmtII d’ltalk, tom. vi, p, BO8".320W St. Marc, (Abrd** 

Chronologit|«e tom. i, p* '3T9w3St)» of these the Ffaiif 

^liiscan FagI Is the most disposed to- mah®' patridan a ileutcuant 
of the church, rather than of the emplrci . 
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fill their place in the chronology of princes, ex- 
tended their jurisdiction over the Roman city. 
Since the revolt of Italy and the loss of the ex- 
archate, the distress of the Romans had exacted 
some sacrifice of their independelice. ,Yet, even 
in this act, they exercised the right of dispos- 
ing of themselves and the decrees of the senate 
and people successively invested Charles M^tci 
and his posterity, with the honours of patrfeian 
of Rome, The ; leaders hof a* powerful) .nation 
would have disdained a servile title and sulxirdi- 
nate office; but the reign of the Greek emperors 
was suspended ; and, in the vacancy of the em- 
pire, they derived a more glorious commission 
from the pope and the republic. The Roman 
ambassadors presented these patricians with the 
keys, of the; shrine of St* pledge.and 

symbol of sovereignty ; with a holy banner, which 
it was their right and duty to unfurl in the de- 
fence of the church and city.” In the time of 
Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposition 
of the Lombard kingdom covered the freedom, 
while it threatened tlie safety, of Rome ; and the 
patriciate represented only the title, the service, 
the alliance, of these distant protectors. The 
power and policy of Charlemagne annihilated an 
enemy, and imposed a master, In his first visit 

* The|)apal advocates can soften the symholie meaning ofthe uanner 
and the heys ; but the style of ad regnum dhnisimii.s, or direximus* (Ccu 
dex Carolin. cpist i, tom. iiir pata iU p- TG), seems to allow of no pallk 
ation or escape. In the MS- of the Vienna library, they read, instead 
rogam, prayer or reipiest, (see Bucange) ; and the royalty 
of Charie«''MdrteI is subverted ‘by this important correction, 
fu his Critical'^Frefaces Annali d’ltalia, tom. xvii, p, ^ * 
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to tlie capital, he was received with all the ho- 
nours which had formerly been paid to the exarch, 
the representative of the emperor ; and these ho- 
nours obtained some new decorations from the 
joy and gratifude of Pope Adrian' I.” No 
sooner was Me infoirmed of the sudden approacli 
of the monarch,' than he despatched the magis- 
trates and nobles of Rome to meet him, with 
the banner, about thirty miles from the city. At 
the distance of one mile, the Flaminian way was 
lined with the schooh, or national communities, 
of Greeks, Lonibards, Saxons, :&c;: the Roman 
youth were under arms i4and the children of a 
more fbiider palms aifdblive branches 

in their habds, chanted the praises of their great 
deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, and 
ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his 
horse, led the procession of his nobles to the 
\''atican, and, as he ascended the stairs, devoutly 
kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. 
In’the pwtico, Adrian Cxpectcxl him at the head 
of bis clergy t they embraced, as friends and 
equals ; but in their march to the altar, the kiqg 
or patrician assumed the right hand of the pope. 
Nor was the Frank content with these vain and 
empty demonstrations of respect. In the twenty- 
six years that elapsed, between the conquest of 
Lombardy and his imperial coronation, Rome, 
which had been delivered by the sword, was sub- 
ject, as his own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne. 

In tlie authentic narrative oftMs recepllon* the Liber FontSficalis 
obviam |lll ejus cnices* 14 

dgria ; skut, mos est ad exarehnw* patdpmn cum 

ciiw ingenti honore su^ripl fecit, parsi, p. 
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CHAP. Tlxe people swore dlegknce to his person and 
family : in his name money was coined, and 
justice was administered ; and the election of 
the popes was examined and confinned by his 
authority. Except an original alid se|,f-irtherent 
claim of sovereignty, there was not any prferOgar 
tive remaining, which the title of emperor could 
add to the patrician of Rome.^ , 

The gratitude of the Carldyingians was ade- 
pna quate to these bhligatidnSj and theit' ttafaes are 
nagll'ta cohsecf'afhd' as the saviours and henefactdr^ of 
tjM popes, the Roman church. Her ancient patrimony 
of farms and houses was transformed by their 
bounty into the temporal dominion of cities and 
provinces; and the donation of the exarchate 
was the first fruits of the conquests of Fepin.'i 
AstoIfJjus' ''tritk a ’'right'' r6ll|f4hi^ed'''hi$'*p^^ 
the‘‘ jsthd' the' hostage^ ■of"'tiihe'' pfm'cl^lii’ 
cities were delivered to tlie Frendh ambaskdor ; 
and, in his master’s name, he presented them 
before the tomb of St. Peter. The ample 

measure of the exarchate plight comprise 

' ' , ' ' \ 

p Fawlus Biacowsi, who wrote before the f 

^lesc'ilbes ^ome as his subject city — vcstroj civitates, (ad Tompeium 
F^tumk,s\sis adilidit sceptris^ '(de’M£,te»s!'s Edslesi^ Epkcopis)’* Some 
Garlovingian medals, struck at Home, have eugaged Le Blanc totvritc 
an elaborate, though partial, dissertation on their authority at Rome, 
both as patricians and emperorsV (Amsterdam, in 4to). 

, ^ Mosheim (Institution Hiat Eccks. p. 26B) ' Weighs this donation 
y/ith fair and deliberate prudence. The original act has never been 
produced; but the Liber Pontigcalis represents," (p, itl), and tlic 
Codex Carolinus supposes,. this aihpjje gift. Both are cmtmipormj 
records,: and the latter is the more authentic, since it has been pre- 
served, not in the papal, but the imperial, library, 

\^petw&^n the exorbitant claims, and narrow concessional of-' in*'* 
tcrest and prejudice, from' wltich even Muratorl'^Anti<|«itat i,-" 

p, 
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ali the provinces of Italy which bad obeyed the 
emperor and his vicegerent ; but its strict and 
proper limits were included in tlie territories of 
Eavenna, Bologna, and Berrara ; its inseparable 
dependency wa» the Pentapoijs, which stretched 
along the Adriatic from Bimini to Apcona, and 
advanced into the ipidland countl^ as far as the 
ridges of the Apennine. In this tranSa<ltipn, 
the Ambition and avarice of the popes had been 
severely condemned. Perhaps the humility of a 
Christian priest should have rejected an earthly 
kingdom, which it was not easy for him to go- 
vern without tbe.vii'.tes ipf bis prq- 

'n,fptBful subject, •;OTr-evcn. a 
genWotri eufiiity, would have been less impatient 
to divide the spoils of the barbarian ; and if the 
emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit in his 
name the restitution of the exarchate, I will not 
absolve the pope from the reproach of treachery 
and falsehood. But in the rigid mterpretation 
of' laws,^ eveiy. .one may '-accept,,, ; 'v^^^ut, ^ in- 
jurj-,' whatever, his benefactor 
out injustice. The Greek emperor had ab- 
dicated or forfeited his right to the exarchate ; 
and. the sword of Astolphus was broken by the 
stronger sword of the Cariovin^ian. It was not 
in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had ex- 
posed his person and army in a double , expedi- 
tiori beyond the Alps: he possessed, and blight 
lawfully alienate, Ms conquests jtnd tft tl^e im- 

f, 6S“I>8) is oot exempt, I liAvfi been li tofts of the 

arcfeate and Feiita|K)lis, bj'tfee 
diiJSvi, tam* X, p* 160 - 180 * 
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portunitiesof tiie Greeks, lie piously replied, tiial: 
no hiiman consideration should tempt him to re- 
sume the gift which he had conferred on the 
RonJaii pontiff for the remission of his sins, and 
the salvation of his soul. The sj/endid donation 
w'as granted in supreme and absolute '’dominion, 
and the world beheld for the first time a Christ- 
ian bishop invested with the prerogatives of a 
temporal pripce; the choice of magistrates, fthe 
exercise of justice, the : imposition of taxes, 
and the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. *> *111 
the dissolution of the Lombiii'd kingdom, the in- 
habitants of the dutchy of Spoleto * sought a re- 
fuge from the storm, shaved their heads after 
the Roman fashion, declared themselves the serv- 
ants and subjecte of St; Peter, and completed, 
Ry this yolimtary;surrendef|sth^jfteeBti«iiTle of 
tbe’<x;cl®i)^tieat-staie.' < That' myshsribak circle 
was enlarged to an indefinite extent, by the ver- 
bal or written donation of Charlemagne,* wJio, 
in the first transports of his victory, despoiled 
himself and the Greek emperor of the cities and 
islands which had formerly been annexed to the 
exarchate. But, in the cooler moments of ah- 

Sp’bJ&tJai depreeatl ^uRt, -Rtoiifs 'HI ll. TRdpefet el 

n).ore EoiRanomtH IBS). -Yet itmtiy 

be aque;3tion wbetbei,-, gave tbelx own persons or their country. 

^ The policy and donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined 
by St. p. .390-408),'’wh£) has well studied the 

Codex Carolinujs. f helkve, - him* that they \Ycre only verbal. 
The most ancient 'donation th^t pretends to be exunt^ is that 
of the ‘emperor LoukYhe., Tioi3% /{SigomU'S, de Regno Itiillm, L iv ? 

jt authenticity!, or at least its Integrity, 
questioned, (Fagi, 4^1). 81:7* .H% 7, ; Mnratorl,,. An- 

nuli,, tosft.'yi, p. 43‘2, &;c*; 0is$ertah CImrograpliica, p. 33, -.hut 
"X see no reasonable objection to these princes so freely disposing- of 
what was not their owiv 
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seuce and reflection, he viewed, with an eye of chap. 
jealousy and envy, the recent greatness of his ec- 
desiastical ally. The exeentioH of bis own and 
his father’s promises, was. resjf^cfifully eluded: 
the king of thii Franks and liOmbards asserted 
the inaliedable rights >of ti»eppire; Midi in his 
life and dea#», ’ ftftyenn%^ as well as Eome, was 
numbered in the list of his metropolitan cities. 

Till sovereignty of the exarchate melted away 
in the hands of the popes ; they found in the 
archbishops of Ravenna a dangerous and domes- 
tic rival the nobles and people disdained the 
yoke of a priest.,? „andi ,ip^i,thp,s-dtsorders?pf,,the 
times/'titey . vthe -meippry, of air 

hnoienfe: claims .which# in a more prosperqus age, 
tliey have revived and realized. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cun- Forgery or 
ning; and the strong, though ignorant, barbarian, 
was often entangled in the net of sacerdotal po- t'onster.- 
lk“y. The Vatican and Lateran w'ere an arsenal 
and ntanufacture, which, according ^ occa- 
sion, have ppodueed. CF concealed a various col- 
lection of false or genuine, pf corrupt or suspi- 
cious, act.s, as they tended, to promote tlic in- 
terest of tlie Roman church. Before the end of 
the eightli century, some apostolical scribe, per- 
haps the notorious Isidore, composed the decret- , 

‘^liiipSeiiiagne isoliclt^ci and obtained from the propietor,, Hadrian 

tbe mosato of thtj |ui'kee of Eavemia, fur thodtii-oriitioii_nf AiXfia* 

•dEapelk* C'Cdd* Carolin. epist,_^67, p* 2^3). 

«.‘Thd pbp^s 'often i'ompJainiof ibe usurpation' of lafiO'uftKi'venna, 

(Codex. eplst. dl, 52, 53, p. 20(^-205) : Si corpus St. An* 

dm&s fratrB germaui St 'Fctri iitc iie^.uiiK|tiam nos Hoviiit' 

ni pontiflces « (Agneiiws^ 'EonUftralis* fti 

toies Berum Ital. tmn* paw I, p. lOf r. ' ; ■ '.r* 
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OHAP- als, dnci the tionation of Constantine, the two 

xLix. naagic pUlars of the spiritual and temporal mo- 
narchy of the popes- This memorable donation 
was introduced to the world by an epMO of 
Adrian Ij yrho exhorts Charleiaagne to imi- 
tate the liberality, and revive the nadie, of the 
great Constantine/ According to the legend, 
the first of the Christian emperOrs was heal- 
ed of the leprosy, and purified in the wafers 
of baptism, by St. Silrester, the Kbtnpn bishop ; 
and never was physirian ihore gldi'ioiislj^'t'efeoin- 
pensed. His royal proselyte withdrew from his 
seat and patrimony of St. Peter ; declared his 
resolution of founding a new capital in tire East ; 
and resighed, to the popes tliO free and perpetual 
soverei^ty^pf.Eome, Ith|^, ^and the provinces of 
the - ^Mfe,f|^'‘T'hiS'fi'l^ion the 

Sttoft*' b^tih^irilal ''effects. 

cohvictl^ of the guilt of ushrpatiicm ; ^d the re- 
volt of Gregory whs the claim of his lawful inhe- 
ritance. The popeswere delivered fromtheirdeht 
of gratitude ; and the nominal gifts of the Carlo- 

^ Fmsimo Constantino magxio, per ejus largitatem S. li. Bkrdesla 
ele-rata e’t: exa^|jt4t4 est,*' et potestatem in Ms Hesperise p^rtibtis largiri 
di^pati&est eece mmm ppn^^tinns |ili tempoxlfeng, 

Ac. (Co4«i epik* 4^*^ In ii4 pam il> p» tMy FagI 

(Critica, A. d 1 16) to an impostor of the viiith 

I'^enturj, who borrowed thl imbe of St. Isidof^: Ms hnmble title of 
Pticcator was igiforaatly, ,|hiAptl|'9,tixri|.ed.' IMo his mer- 

chandise was inted 'pTOtable, and a f^w^sh^ts, of paper were sold 
for much treaith and po#er."' ' 

/;*' Fabricius <Bihliot.‘C5rmd toim ?j% p. 4-7)' has enuineratedthe se- 
v.^al .editions of this Act, in^ Oreek ' and Latln^ ,The copy wMcIi 
|^|ip|nt|ijs Valla recites and refutes, appears to be taken either from 
Acts of St. Sliveskr or from OratiaMs Decree, 
^eoriihg'lo him and others'J it'has been suireptitlowsiy ^ 
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viligians were no more than the just and irrevoc- chap. 
able restitution of a scanty portion of the eccle- , 

siastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no long- 
er depended on the choice of a fickle people ; and 
the successors #f St. Peter and Constantine were 
inv'ested 'fi^itli the purple and prerogatives of the 
Csesars. Sb deep wets the ignorance and credu- 
lity of the tinjes, that the most absurd of fables 
weft received, with equal reverence, in Greece 
and in France, and is still inrolled among the de- 
crees of the canon law.* The emperors, and the 
Romans, w^ere incapable of discerning a forgery, 
that subverted their rights and freedom; and 
the from- a Sabine 

mpnaf|e^^ in the beginnmg of the twelfth 
century, disputed the truth and validity of the do- 
nation of Constantine.* In the revival of letters 
and liberty this fictitious deed was transpierced 
by the pen of Lauren tius Valla, the pen of an elo- 
quent critic and a Roman patriot.' Ltis contem- 

*^111 tlie' yiim Ife was <wai5 'It ^ belief by -Pope 

Leo IX, Cardinal Petef Dainlanm^ dL 

ItuHa, tom. ix, p. 23, 24) the fictitious donations of Lewis the Pious, 
the Othoa, &c. <k* Domtione Canst^ntinu See a Dissertation of Na- 
talis Alexander, secuhim iv, diss. 25, p. 335-350. 

^ See a large account of the controversy, (A. D. 1105), which arose 
from a private lawsuit, in the Chronieon Farsense, (Script, llenim 
Italicanim, tom. ii, pars ii, p. 63T, dec.), a copious extract from the 
archives of that Benedictine abbey. They w’ere formerly accessible to’ 
curious foreigners, (Le Blanc and Mabillon), and would have enrich- 
ed the volume of the Historia Monastica Italia of Quirhn. But 
they are now imprisoned (Muratorl, Scriptore.s E. 1. toin^ii, pars ii, 
p. 269) by the timid policy of the court of Rome ; and the fatiire 
cnrdthal yielded to the voice of autlioxity and the whispbra'of ambi- 
tion, fQuirini, Comment, pars 123-136)* 

i have read in the collectibn of Schatdius (de Potestate Imperiali 
p. 734-780) this animated discourse, which was com- 

vni., IS. ' ■ M P"®** 
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poraries of the fifteenth century were astonished 
at his sacrilegious boldness; yet such is the silent 
and irresistible progress of reason, that before 
the end of the next age, the fable was rejected 
by the contempt of historians'* andipoets,® and the 
tacit or modest censure of the advocates of the 
Roman church/ The popes themselves have in- 
dulged a smile at the credulity of the vulgar;®' 
but a false and obsolete title still sanctifies tlfeir 
reign; and by tlid santte fortune which has attend- 
ed the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the e- 
difice has subsisted after the foundations have 
been undermined. 

posed by tlie aatiior, A. D; I4^i six j’ears after the of Pope 

Eugeniiis IV. It is a most vehemeat party pamphlet : Vaila justiliss 
and animates the revolt of the Romans, and would even approve the 
of a dagger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Suelr a critic might 
expect tha perseeution of the dergy yet h*i made his peace, and in 
huried ih the (Bayte, D!cl8onali*e Critique, V*&£iiA.; Yossius, 

de Historicis Latinis,. p. 580)i , 

See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in that long and vahmhie 
digresoian, ^vhich has resumed its place in the last edition, correctly 
published from the author’s MS., and printed in four volomes in 
to, under the name of i^riburgo, 1775, <^storia d’italm* tom. i, p* 
38.;~39d). 

^ The Paladin Astolpbo found it in the mflwsn, among the thlugb 
that were lost upon eardi, (Orlando Furioso, xxxjv, Bti). 

I)i vari tiore ad mi grand monte passa, 

Ch’ebbe gia buono odore, or puzza. forte 
Questo era il dono (se per5 dir lece) 

Ohe Consttintiuo albuon Silvestro' fece. 

Vet thi.s incomparabie poem has been approved by a hiiil of 
•' See Barontiis, A. IX-S’^4, K«. Ilt*-i23 ;’ A.-B. 1191, 51, &c.. 

The cardinal wishes to supi'iose that Borne was ofced by Constan- 
tine, and refttsed by Silvester. The act of donation he considers,, 
straugely enough, as a forgery of the Greeks. 

> .« Baronins nVn dit guerres-contfe encore en a-t’il tropdit, etPort 
foitloit isaits moi, f Cardinal iu Perro^l,- qui I’empechal, censurer cet** 
te partie dc son histoire. J’eh devkai un jour avec le Pape, et ii ne 
me repoiidit autre chase che vokto ? i Canonid la iengoao,” il to 
disoit e?i riantf (Perraniana^ p. 77}^ 
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While the popes established in Italy their free- e hap. 
doin and dominion, the images, the first cause of 
their revolt, were restored in the eastern empire.*' Restora- 
Under the reign of Constantine V, the union of 
civil and,ecclesiastical power had overthrown the 

, ' * ]>y tliC 

tree, %vithout extirpating the root, of superstition. empress 
The idols, for such they were now held, were ^‘■q’ 
secretly cherished by the order and the sex most &c. 
prone to devotion ; and the fond alliance of the 
monks and females, obtained a final victory over 
the reason and authority of man. Leo IV main- 
tained with less rigour the religion of his father 
and grandfather, but his wife, the fair and ambi- 
tious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athen- 
ians, the heirs of the idolatry, rather than the 
pliilosopby, of their ancestors. During the life 
of her husband, these sentiments were inflamed 
by danger and dissimulation, and she could on- 
ly labour to protect and promote some favourite 
monks whom she drew from their caverns, and 
seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. 

But as soon as she reigned in her own name and 
that of her son, Irene more seriously undertook 
the ruin of the Iconoclasts ; and the first step 

^ The remaining history of images, from Irene to Theodora, is col- 
lected, for the catholics, by Baroriius and Pagi, (A. D. TSO-SiO) ; 

Natalis Alexander, (Hist. N. T. seculum yiti; Fanoplia adversus Has* 
reficos, p. 118-178), and Dupin, (Bibliot. Eccles. tom. vi, p. 136- 
1 54 ) s for tl^e protcstards, by Spanheim, (Hist* Jmag* p* 305-639) ; 

Basnage, (Hist, de TEgHse, tom. i, p. 55$-573'| tom. ii, p. 1362- 
1385 ), and Mosheim. (Institiit. Hist*. Eccles. seen!. ^ vili et lx). The 
protestants, except Mosheim, are soared with controversy ; but the 
catholics, except Dupin, 'are mfiamed by the fury and superstition of 
the inanhs ; and even ie Beau, (Hist* du Bas Empire), a gentleman 
and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion, 

■.■m2 
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of her future persecution, was a general edic? 
for liberty of conscience. In the restoration of 
the monks, a thousand images were exposed to 
the public veneration ; a thbusan^ legends were 
invented of their sufferings and miraeJes. By 
the opportunities of dfeatfi or removal, the epis- 
copal seats were judidouslj filled; tlte most eager 
competitors for earthly or celestial favour, ai^i- 
eipated and flattered the judgment of their sove- 
reign; and: £he promotion of her secretary Tara- 
skisy gave Irene the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and the command of the orieatal church . But the 
decrees of a general couneii could only be repeal- 
ed by a similar assembly;' the Iconoclasts whom 
she convened, w'ere bold in possession, and averse 
to debate; arid the feeble voice of the bishops 
was 're-e(ihdBd',' by 'ibg'-'tnore -'foiiniidabte claniiouK 
©f the soldiers and: people of ConslantMiople. 
The delay and iatr^ues of a year, tte se- 
paration of the disaffected troops, and the 
choice €»f Nice for a second orthodox synod, re- 
moved these obstacks ; and the episcopal con- 
science was again, arffeer tlie Greek fashion, in the 
hands of the prince- No more than , eighteen 
days were allowed- for the consummation rf this 
important work ; theleOnocMsts appeared, not as 
judges, but as criminals or penitents ; the scene 
was decorated by the legates of Pope Adrian and 


5 the Acts, in Break aud'Lfitiii, of the memd Council of Nice,. 
4. lumber of relative p!ecfi0,^;in tho'vlitb volume of the Counclis, 
A ihithful version, with s*me critical notes^ woolil' 
?>;!ovoke,' in different readers? a'slgib or a mnh* ' 
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the eastern patriarch,^ the decrees were framed cha'p. 
hy the president Tarasius, and ratified by the 
acclamations and subscriptions of three hiradred 
and fifty bishi^s. They unanhnoudy pronoun- 
ced, that, the worship of images , is agreeable to 
scripture and reason, l^o the fathers and coun- 
cils of the church : but they hesitate whether 
thft worship he relative or direct ; whether the 
, godhead, and the figure, of Christ, Ijc entitled 
to the same mode of adoration. Of this se- 
cond Nicene council, the acts are still extant ; 
a curious monument of superstition and ignor- 
ance, d? falsehood and. folly- J shall only no- 
tice the judgment of the bishops, on the com- 
parative merit of image-worship and morality. 

A monk had concluded a truce with the demon 
of fornication, on condition of interrupting his 
daily prayers to a picture th^ iiung in his cell. 

His scruples prompted him to consult the ab- 
bot. “ Rather than aljstain from adoring Christ 
“ and his motliet in their holy images,.jt woul4 
“ be better for you,” replied the casuist, to 
“ enter every brothel, and yisit every prostitute, 

“ in the city."* 

^ The pope’s legates were casual iBcs.'sengers, two priests without 
a-ny special commission, and who w^ere disavowed on their return*. 

Some vsLgabond. monks tverc persuaded hy the catholics to represent 
tlic oriental patriarchs. This curious anecdote is j-twealed by Theo- 
dore' Studites, (cplst. i, 38, in Slnnond. 0pp. tom. T*, p. 1319), one 
of the warmest Iconoclasts of the age. 

* Ss, rw xc(i<rA?jmiV Bf tjj as a 

airOJnSf ft Ua {upvnctn •ra “ssrp^icrxvvtf^ rav xafunv xaf Ir,fff£v 

. f&Bm ms ■ p(>9}rpes sv These visili* .couid not be'inno- 

since the Aai/aw mpnms {the .dempp of ibrnication) 
mrm , * * iv pAtfp »>* ms &c# Actio iv, p,'90|| 
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CHAP. For the honour of orthodoxy, at least the or- 
tlrodoxy of the Roman church, it is somevs'hat un- 
Finai esta- fortunate, that the two princes, who convened the 
oflm’^es councils of Nicc, are both stained with the 
tythe” blood of thcir sons. The second Sf these assem- 
rSma, blies was approved and rigorously executed by 
A. 0 . 842 . despotism of Irene; and she refused her ad- 
versaries the toleration which at first she l|^ad 
granted to her friends. During the five succeed- 
ing reigirs, a period of tliirty-eight y^ars, the con- 
test was maintained, with unabated rage and va- 
rious success, betw’een the worshippers and the 
breakers of the images ; but I am not inclined to 
pursue with minute diligence the repetition of the 
same events. Nicephonis allowed a general li- 
berty of speech and practice ; and the only vh'tue 
of his reign is accused by the monks as the cause 
of his temporal and eternal perdition. Supersti- 
tion and weakness formed the character of Mi- 
chael I, but the saints and images wcu’e incapable 
of supporting their votary on the throne. In the 
purple, Leo V asserted the name and religion of 
an Armenian ; and the idols, with their seditious 
adherents, were condemned to a second exile. 
Their applause would have sancti$ed the mur- 
der of an impious tyrant; but his assassin and 
successor, the second Michad, was tainted from 
his birth with the Phrj'gian heresies: he at- 
tempted to mediate between tlm contending par- 
ties ; and the intractable spirit of the catliolics 
insensibly cast him into the opposite scale. His 
ipod«ration was guarded by timidity; but his son 
I'heophilus, alike ignorant of fear and pity, was 
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the last and most crael of the IconockstSi Theen- c h ap. 
thusiasin of the times ran strongly against them ; 
and the emperors, who sfceairaetl the torrent, 
were exasperated and pnnished by the public 
hatred. ^Aftef the death of Tlieophihis, the 
final victory of the images was achieved by a se- 
cond female, his widow Theodora, whom he left 
th§ guardian of tlie empire. Her measures 
were bold and decisive. The fiction of a tardy 
repentance absolved the fame and the soul of 
her deceased husband ; the sentence of the Ico- 
noclast pati'iarch was commuted from the loss 
of his eyes to a whipping pf tmo hundred lashes r 
the bishops tyemMed, ithe taonfes shouted, and 
the festival of orthodoxy preserves the annual 
memory of the triumpli of the images. A single 
question yet remained, whether they are en- 
dow'ed with any proper and inherent sanctity; 
it was agitated by tlie Greeks of the eleventh 
century;® and as this opinion has the strongest 
recommendation of absurdity, I am surprised 
that it w'as not more explicitly decided indhe 
affirmative. In the West, Pope Adrian I ac-, 
cepted and announced the decrees of the Ni- 
cene assembly, which is now revered by the 
catholics as the seventh in rank of the general 
councils. Rome and Italy were docile to the 
voice of their father; but the greatest part of 
the Latin Christians were far behind in the race 
of superstition. The churches of France, Ger- 
many, England, and Spain, steered a middle ivauts. 

See an ntcmtit of this controversy in the Alexius of Anna Com- 
pena (1, v, p. 120) and Eecles. p. 3T2)j 
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CHAP, course between the adoration and the destruction 
of images, which they admitted into tiieir tem- 
and of pies, not as objects of worship, but as lively and 
magnel Hscful memorials of faith and history. An angry 
a 79;t, hoolf of controversy was compost and^ publi&lied 
in the name of Charlemagne under his author- 
ity a synod of three hundred bishops was as- 
sembled at Frankfort;* they blamed the furj of 
the Iconoclasts, but tin^ pronounced a more se- 
vere censure against the superstition of the 
Greeks, and the decrees of their pretended coun- 
cil, wdiich was long despised by the barbarians of 
the West.* Among them the worship of images 
advanced with silent and insensible progress ; 
but a large atonement is made for their hesita- 
tion and delay, by the gross idedatry of the ages 
which precede the refQnnationj, j»d ofi the* coun- 
tries, Wh in Europe and Aitietica, which are 
still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 

» The Libri parolini, (Spanhei^i, p. 4‘i3-52^?'), composed in the 
palace or winter-quarters of Charleniagnc, at WoriiLs, A. D. 700; 
and sent by Engebert to Pope Hadrian 1, who answered them by a 
grandis et yerbosa epistola, (Concil. tom. yiii, p. 1553). The Caro- 
lines propose 120 objections against the I'^icene synod, and such words 
as these are the flowers of their rhetoric — dementihm priscae Gentili* 
tails •obsaktuip ^rrorem,*.^ • ‘arfumenta'insanissinm et absur- 
dtswhna ♦ . * . derisione dignas: nsetilas, &c. Ac* ’ ' ■ ' • ' 

® The assemblies of Charlemagne were political as well as ecciesi* 
astical; and the three hundred members <Natv Alexander, sec. vii!, 
p. 53) %vho sat and voted at Frankfort, mtist include not only the 
bishops, bnt the ablK)ts, and even the principal laymen. 

Qiii supra sanetisshha patres nostri (episcopi et sacerdotes) omai- 
modia servitium et adorationem imaginmn renuentes contemj>Fenint, 
atque copsentientes condemnaverunt, <Concil.„ tom* Ix, p. 101 ; Ca* 
non ii, Franckfurd). A polemic must be hard-hearted indeed, who 
does - not. pity the efforts of Baronins, Pagi, Alexander, 
to elude -this unlucky sentence# 
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It was after the Nicene synod, and under the cha’P. 
reign of the pious Irene, -that' the popes consum- 
mated tiie separation of Rome and Italy, by the Final se. 
translation of the empirfr Jo the dess orthodox 
Charlemagne. * They were compelled to choose ^0“ 
between the rival naticms^r religion was not the empire, 
sole motive of their choice ; and while they dis- g^^?* 
seijbicd the failings of their friends, they be- 
lield, with reluctance and suspicion, the catholic 
virtues of their foes. The difference of language 
and manners had perpetuated the enmity of the 
two capitals ; and they were alienated from each 
other by tiiJ hostile oppositioai of seventy years. 

Jr tiiat sjbafelH ' theJ Romanis had tasted of free- 
dom,* and the popes of sovereignty; their sub- 
mission would have exposed them to the revenge 
of a jealous tyrant ; and the revolution of Italy 
had letrayed the impotence, as well as the ty- 
ranny, of the Byzantine court. The Greek em- 
persrs had restored the images, but they had 
no: restored the Calabrian estates'* and the Ih 
Ijrian diocess,*" which the Iconoclasts had tom 

Theoplianes (p. 343) si>ecifle8 those of Sicily and Calabria, which 
yielded an annual rent of three talents and a half of gold, (perhaps 
7’, COOL sterling). Liutprand more pompously enumerates the patri- 
monies of the ikiman church in Greece, Judea* Persia, Mesopotamia, 

Babylonia, Egypt, and Lybia, which were detained by the injustice 
of the <5 reek emperor,- (Eegat. ad Nicephorum, in Script. Rermn 
|ta|icarum» totm ii, pars i,-p. 481),, ■ ■ 

' The great diocess of the eastern Illyrleum, wRh Apulia,' €ala» 
briai.apds Sicily, (Thomassin, Piscipline de PEgIi»ew-tom^: i,* p. 144); 
by4hi^„^cppf^Bio» of the Greeks* the'- patriarch of Consteitthiople had 
detach^: frW .Rome the metropolitans o^- Thessalonicftv Athens, 

Corinth, ’Kfcopolls, md Fatrae, (JGue. BoMen. ‘ Oeo^raph, Sacra, 
n. ^2 ) ; and his spiritual conquests- esteniled' 4d’ J^aples and Amal-s 
phi, (Gianmme, Istoria Civile dl Napoli, tem* ',1, p. 517-524* 

% a 730, NX 11). ' 
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away from the successors of St. Peter ; and Pope 
Adrian threatens them with a sentence of ex- 
communication unless they speedily abjure this 
practical heresy.* The Greeks were now ortho- 
dox, but their religion might be* tainted by the 
breath of the reigning monarch: the Franks 
were now contumacious ; hut a discerning eye 
might discern tlieir approaching conversion fjom 
the use, to the adoration, images. The name 
©f Giiarlemagne was stained by the polemic acri- 
mony of his scribes; but the conqtieroT himself 
conformed, with the temper of a statesman, to 
the various practice of France and Italy. In his 
four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican, he em- 
braced the popes in the communion cf friend- 
ship and piety; knelt before the tomb, and con- 
sequently before the image, of. A© apostle ; and 
jomed, without scarupley in all the prayeJs and 
proceMons of the Roman liturgy. Wouldpru- 
dence or gratitude allow the pontiffs to re- 
nounce their benefactor ? Had they a right to 
alienate his gift of the exarchate? Had th?y 
power to abolish his government of Rome? The 
title of patrician was below the merit and great- 
ness of Charlemagne; and it was only by re- 
viving the western empire that they could pay 

* In h©c ostenditur, quia ex uno capitulo ab err ore reversis, in aliifi 
duobus, an eodem (vv'as it the same?) permaneant errors , . . . de 
diocesi S. R. E. $eu de pafrimoniis iterum increpa«tes comraonemuss 
lit si m rmituere nolaerit h^r^icum earn pro hiijusmodi errore per- 
decernemusj-CKpist.'. Hadrian. Pap® ad Carolum M&gnum^ 
in CoBcii. tom. viii) p. 1588) to which he adds a reason, most di- 
rectly opposite to his conduct, that he preferred the salvation of 
a*nd ruk of faithi to the goo^s of this transitory ?;orH. 
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f.heir oblij^ations or secure their establishaieut. chap. 

By this decisive measure they woold finally era- ^^ix. 

dicate the claims of the Greeks from the debase- 

Hient of a provincial town ; the majesty of Rome 

would be restorea : the Latin Christkns would 

• • 

be united under a supreme head, in their ancient 
• irietroj)olis ; and the conquerors of the West 
wou]^ receive their crown from the successors 
of St. Peter, The Roman church would acquire 
a zealous and respectable advocate ; and, under 
the shadow of the Carlovingian power, the bishop 
might exercise, with lionour and safety, the go- 
vernment of the city.^ , . , . 

Before the ruin oft paganism in Rome, tlieCo^n^ 
competition for a wealthy bishopric had- often charfe- 
been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The ^^“0^ 
i)eopIe was less numerous, but the times were of Home 
loore savage, the prize more important, and the west, 
chair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the 
leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank 
of sovereigsi,* The reign of Adrian I,“ sur- 

* Fontaiiini considers the emperors as no more than the advocates of 
■■■..t'he clp*nrdi',' (advo€aliiS:»t •.defensoi'S. E. See ■Ducaii^,,."(xloss. Eat# . . ■, 

tnm, i, p* Bis amtagonist Muratoii reduces the popes to he no 

more than the exarchs of the emperor. In the more equitable view 
of Moshcim, (InstituU Hist Eccles. p. 264<, 265),-they held Borne un- 
der the empire as the most honourable species of fief or benefice — ^pre- 
muntur nocte caligixiosa ! 

« His merits and hopes are .summed up in, an epitaph of thirty -weight 
verses, of which Charlemagne declares himself the author, (CondL 
tom. viii, p» 520,)* • , 

ro.st patrem lacrymans Carolus^hsec csxminn scipsi. 

Tu mihi dukis amor, te mode plango pater * . . 

Nomina jungn simul titulis, clarissime, nostra 
Aflrianiis, Carolus, rex ego, tu^ue pater* . 

The poetry might, be supplied by Alcuiu; ^ut, the tears, the mmi 
^I'oricus tribute, can only belong to Chmdemi^ne* ^ 
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passes the measure of past or succeeding ages ;* 
the walls of Rome, the sacred patrimony, the 
ruin of the Lombards, and the friendship of 
Charlemagne, were the trophi(|? of his fame : he 
secretly edified the throne of his successors, and 
displayed in a narrow space the virtues of a 
great prince. Hb memory was revered ; but 
in the next election, a priest of the I^at<*ran, 
Leo III, was preferr^ to the nephew and the 
favoutitd ' 6f Adrian, whom he had promoted 
to thle firsf dignities of the church. Th%if ac- 
quiescence or repentance disguised, above four 
years, the blackest intention of revenge, till the 
day of a procession, when a furious hand of con- 
spirators dispersed the unarmed multitude, and 
assaulted with blows and wounds the sacred per- 
son of the pope. But their enterprise on his life 
or liberty was disappointed, perhaps t>y their 
own confusion and remorse. Leo was left for 
dead on the ground ; on his revival from the 
sumon, the effect of his loss of blood, he recover- 
ed his speech and sight ; and this natural event 
was improved to the miraculous restoration of 
bis eyes and tongue, of which he had been de- 
prived, twice deprived, by the knife of the assas- 
sins.^ From his prison, he escaped to the Vati- 

* Every new pope is admooisiied--*-** Sancte Fatcr, non videbis an- _ 
nos Petri*** twenty five years. On the whole series the average k 
abont eight j’^ears — a short hope for an ambitious cardinal. 

. y The assurance of Anastasins (tom. 5ii,'pacs IP7, Is sup- 
ported by the credulity of some French annaiists ; but Eglnhard, and 
Other .'Writers of the same age> are, more natural and J^iiicerc. ** Unus 
ei oOUios paiillulum est laesus,** says John the deacon of Kaples* 
{Wii. Eiilscop* I'Tapol# in Senptores Miiraterl, tom. I, pars ih p.' 312). 

. . ‘ - Theodulphus:! 
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can ; the duke of Spoleto hastened to his rescue, 
Charlemagne sympathised in his injury, and in 
his camp of Paderborn in Westphalia accepted or 
solicited a visit from the Eoman pontiff. Leo 
repassed the Aifs with a commission of counts 
and bishop’s, the guards of his safety and the 
' judges of his innocence ; and it was not without 
Velugtance, that the conqueror of the Saxons de- 
layed till the ensuing year the personal discharge 
of this pious office. In his fourth and last pil- 
grimage, he was received at Eome with the due 
honours of king and patrician : Leo was permit- 
ted to purge hiipself bj, oath,Qf the crimes im- 
puted to his charge: his enemies were s&nced, 
and tlie sacrilegious mtempt against his life was 
punished hy the mild and insufficient penalty of 
exile. On the festival of Christmas, the last 
year of the eightii century, Charlemagne appear- 
ed in the church of St. Peter; and, to gratify 
the ygnity of Rome,.be had ej^clianged sim- 
ple, dress,, of his. eountsyi the,hahit,^|a^patri- 

lies, Leo suddenly :,placed > precious crown on 
his head,* and thp dem® resounded with the ac- 

.Tbsodolph**. « CTXaeniporwr bislK-F of Orleans, oljsei ves with pru- 
Sence, (1. ii^ «hrm. 3), > 

' ' Redatasunt? inirmft'estt mirtimSstaurerreBeqmiSe. 

Est tamen in duWe, hinc mirer aut inde magis. 

» Twice, M the re4««t of Hadrian and Leo, he appeared at Baihe 
.-lomtS-ttfniet et Chtamyde amiclus, et calceamentisquogue'Konmno 
Einhard (e. xziii, p. 109-US) d«oeril?ea. me Sue. 
tolrias, the sahpJhdty of hisdress,:»o 

Chartefc «ha BiOd rettime4 to Frthce m a forejgn habit, tie patrioUo 
dogs barked at the apostate, (Gailiard, Vie de Charlemagne, tom. i\\ 

Awstasiua (p. I'SSfe and Eginhard, <c. xxviii. pt 124-128). 
The unrto it- men.tuned by Theophanes, (p. 399), the oath by S.go- 
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CHAP, clatftations of the people,' — “ Longlife and vic- 
“ topy to Charles, the most pious Augustus, 

** crowned by God the great and paci|ic emper- 
“ or of the Romans !” The Ijeacl and body of 
Charlemagne were consecrated by thys royal unc- 
tion : after the example of the Caesars he was 
saluted or adored by the pontilF', his coronation- * 
oath represents a promise to maintain thcffaith 
and privileges of the Church ; and the first fruits 
were paid in his rich otferings to the shrine of 
the apostle. In his familiar conversation, the 
emperor protested his ignorance of the inten- 
tions of Leo, which be would have disappointed 
by bis absence on that memorable day. But 
the preparations of the ceremony must have dis- 
closed the secret ; and the journey of Charle- 
magne reveals his knowledge and efipectatidn : 
he hhd acknowledged that the imperial title was 
the object of his ambition, and a Roman senate 
had pronounced, that it was the only adecjuate 
reward of his merit and services.*’ 

Eeign and The appellation of sreat has been often be- 
•fcjiarie- stowed and sometimes deserved, but Chakle- 
MAGNE is the only prince in whose favour the 

814 . ' ■ 

nius, (from the Ordo Homanus), and. the pope’s adoration more anti- 
quorum principuru, by the Annales Bertiniani, (Script. Murator, tom, 
ii, pars ii, p. ,50i>. 

^ This great event of the translation or restoration of the empire, 

3 s related and discussed by Kataiis Alexander, (seciil. ix, dissert, i, 
p. 390-397) ; Pagi; (tom. iii, p. 418) Huratori, (Aniiali dTtalia, 
tom. vi, p. ; Sigonius, Regno Italioe, 1. iv ; 0pp. tons', 

33# p, 247*2dl ; Spaaheim».(de fictS Translatione Imperii) ; Giannone, 
(tom. U p. 395-40d); St. Marc, - (Abrege Chronologique, tom. i, p. 
4'38-4'SO) ; Gaillard, (Hist, de ^ Charlemagne, tom. il, p. 386«44fl). 
Almost ail tlicse moderns hare some, religious or national bias. 
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title has been indissolubly blended with the name, chap 
That name, with the addition of samt, is insert- 
ed in the Roman calendar; and the saint, by a 
rare felicity, is crowned with the praises of the 
historians and philosophei's of an enlightened 
age/ His* real merit is doubtless enhanced by 
• the barbarism of the nation and the times from 
which he emerged: but the apparent magni- 
tude of an object is likewise enlarged by an un- 
equal comparison ; and the ruins of Palmyra de- 
rive a casual splendour from the nakedness of 
the surrounding desert. Without injustice to his 
fame, I may discern some blemishes in the sanc- 
tity and greatness of the restorer of tlie western 
empire. Of his moral virtues, chastity is not 
the most conspicuous f but the public happiness 
could not be materially injured by his nine wives 
or concubines, the various indulgence of meaner 
or more transient amours, the multitude of his 
bastaixls whom he bestowed on the church, and 
the long celibacy and licentious manners of his 

® By drably, (Observations sur, THistolre de France); Voltaire, 

(Hlsttjire Gencrale) ; Robertson, (History of Charles V), and Man* 
tesquieu, (Esprit des Loix, I. xxxi, c, IS). In the year l?St. 

Gailiard published his Histoire Charlemagne, (in 4 vole ISmo), which 
I have freely and profitably used. The author is a man of sense and 
humanity; and his work is laboured with indu-stry and elegduce. 

But I have likewise examined the original monuments of the reigns 
of Pepin and Chariemagne, in the vth volume of the Historians of 
France. 

The vision of Weltin, composed by a monk, eleven years after 
the death of Charlemagne,, shews him in purgatory, with a vulture 
whp is pe-rpetuallj gnawing the member, ivhl|e the rest of Ms 
body,, the emblem of his vittnee, U sound' and perfect, (see Caxilard'^ 
tom. SI 7-360). ■ 
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daughters,* wiiom the father was suspected of 
lovingwith too fond a passion. I shall he scarcely 
permitted to accuse the ambition of a conqueror ; 
but in. a day of equal retribution, the sons of his 
brother Carloman, the Merovingian princes of 
Aquitain, and the four thousand fi^e hundred 
Saxons who were beheaded on the same spot, 
would have something to allege against the just- 
ice and humanity of Charlemagne. His treat- 
ment of tbev^qaisbed Saxons'^ W'as an abuse of 
the rigbtuf conquest ; his laws were not less san- 
guinary than his arms, and in the discussion of 
bis motives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry 
must be imputed to temper. Tiie sedentary 
reader is amazed by his incessant activity of mind 
and body ; and his subjects and enemies were not 

less astonwhed bis sudden presenee# at, the nip- 
jnent when, they bdlieyed him at the most distant 
extri^ity of tte empire ; neither peace nor war, 
nor summer nor winter, were a season of repose: 
and our fancy cannot easilyreconcile the annals of 
his reign with the geographj’ of his expeditions. 

* The marnage of Egiiiliard with linma, daughter of Charlemagne, 
is, in my opinion, sufficiently refuted by thejprodrum and sn^tpicm that 
these 'fall* damsels, witho,iit excepting' own wife, (c. xix, p. 
98-100, cunt H<)tis,,SchminelHe.> The husband must have been too 
strong for the historian. 

^ Besides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death was 
pronounced against, the foHowmg crimes,—!. The refusal of bapti.snu 
2. The false pretence of baptism. 3. A relapse to idolatry. 4. The 
■murder of a priest or bishop. 5. Human sacrifices. 6. Rating meat 
in I.ent. But every crime might be expiated by baptism or penance, 
(Gaiilard, tom. ii, p. ^41-24*?) s and the Christian Saxons became the 
friends and eriuuls of the Franhs, iStruv. Corpus Hist. <1ermanica?i r- 
Hl3). ' : 
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But this activity was a national rather thah a 
personal vii-tire ; the vagrant life of a Frank was 
spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, in military ad- 
ventures ; hnd the journeys of Charlemagne were 
distinguished (^ily by a more numerous train and 
a more important purpose. His military renown 
must be tried by the scrutiny of bis troops, his 
enmnies, and his actions. Alexander conquered 
with the arms of Philip, but the two heroes who 
preceded Charlemagne, bequeathed him their 
name, their examples, and the companions of 
their victories. At tlie head of his veteran and 
superior armies, he oppressed the savage or dege- 
nerate natWM, whso were incapable of confede- 
rating for their common safety : nor did he ever 
encounter an equal antagonist in numbers, in dis- 
cipline, or in arms. The science of war has been 
lost and revived with the arts of peace ; but his 
campaigns are not illustrated by any siege or 
battle of singular difficulty and success ; and he 
might.hdhold, with envy, the Saraceat trophies'of 
his grandfather. After his Spanish expedition, his 
rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrenaean moun- 
tains ; and the soldiers, whose situation was irre- 
trievable and whose valour was useless, might 
accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill 
or caution of their general.® I touch with re- 
veietice the laws of Charlemagnp, so highly ap- 

B In this atition the famous Kutland, Holando, Orlando, was slain 
— cuui ^lufSfeus ^alps. See the truth in B^inl^ard, (c* and 

’ the fable k ' ali ‘ih^nlous Supplement of 11 Gailiar|, (ipni. 'ni, p. 4T4«)- 
The Spaniards are too proud of a victbf;^hich historj ascribes to the 
Gascons, and romance to the ' ' '' ■ ‘ 
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plaiuied by a respectable judge. They coiupose 
, not a system, but a series, of oecasionai and mi- 
nute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the re- 
formation of manners, the economy of his farms, 
the care of his poultry, and evef/ the sale of his 
eggs. He wished to improve the laws and the 
character of the Franks; and* his attempts, how- 
ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving, of 
praise : the inveterate evils of the times were 
suspended or moHified by his government but 
in*his institutbns I can seldom discover the 
general views and the immortal spirit of a legis- 
lator, who .survives himself for the benefit of 
posterity. The unioir and stability of his em- 
pire depended oa the life of a single man : he 
imitated the dangerous practice of dwiding his 
kingdoms among his : sons.? and, iafter his nu- 
merous diets, the whole constitution was left to 
fluctuate between the disordei's of anarchy and 
despotism. His esteem for the piety and know- 
ledge of the clergy tempted him to intrust that 
aspiring order with temporal dominion and civil 
jurisdiction; and his son Lewis, wlien he was 
stripped ,^nd degraded by, the bishops, ac- 

cuse, in some measure, the imprudence of hi.s 
father. His laws enforced the imposition of 
tithes, becau.se the demons had proclaimed in 
tlie air that the default of payment had been the 
cause of the last scarcity.* The literary merits 

SchriiiUl, from the be.^t nuthorities, represents the interior 
ilfdwilers aati oppression (Hist, des Allemimds, tom. li, 

'^■'Oliai’itls-liotiao ex'sna propi'efii'te legitimam <ieclnwim od occlesiftni 
cmifeiiit.'' '■ In annoj tpao ilia 
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of OhAi’lemagne are attested by the foundation of 
schools, the introduction of arts, the, works which 
were published in his name, and his familiar con- 
nection with the subjects and strangers whom he 
invited to his ctiurt to educate both the prince 
and peopfe. His own studies were tardy, la- 
* borious, and imperfect ; if he spoke Latin, and 
understood Greek, he derived the rudiments of 
knowledge from conversation, rather than from 
books ; and, in his mature age, the emperor 
strove to acquire the practice of writing, which 
every peasant now learns in his infancy.'^ The 
grammar and logic, the music and astronomy, of 
the timesi were only cultivated as the handmaids 
of superstition ; but the curiosity of the human 
mind must ultimately tend to its improvement, 
and the encouragement of learning reflects the 
purest and most pleasing lustre on the character 
of Charlemagne/ The dignity of liis person,” 

fames iff vacuas arniomis 

voces exprobatioiiis audibis. Such is the decree and assejiion of the 
rn'eat Council of Frankfort, (canon xxv, toin* ix, p. 105). Both Svlden 
(lU&t. of Tithes; Wurks> voLiii, part ii, p. 1146) and Montesquieu 
(iv'pritdes Loix, I. xxxi, c. 12*) rep'esent Charlemagne as the 
legul author of tithes. Such obligations have country gentlemen to 
ills memory I 

^ Egmhard (c. 25, p. 119) clearly aMrms, tentabat et senbiere . . * 
sod par uin prospere successit labor prasposterus et sero inchoatus. The 
r/wderns have perverted and corrected this obvious meatnng, and the 
title, of tM* Gaillard’s Dissertation (tom* iii, p* 247*-260) beirays hu 
partiality. 

^ See Gaillard, tom. Hi® p. I38«1T6, and Sclimidt, torn. I!, 

129 * . ^ ^ . 

«« Ml Caili^wl (tom iii, p. 372) fixes the trile statute of Charle- 
magne (see a Dissertation of Marquafd Kreher M calcem Eg'mhaft^ p^_ 
220, AcO at .five feet nine ipehes of BVeach# ahqut six feet one inch anil 
s foiirih English measure. The i' 0 ip,ance 'Writtrs have Increased it id 

^ g eight' 
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CHAP- the length of his reign, the prosperity of his 
arms, the vigour of his govermnent, and the 
reverence of distant nations, distinguish him 
from the royd crowd ; and Europe dates a 
new era from his restoration of the western em- 
pire. 

Extent of That empire was uot uii Worthy of its title;" 

hiy empire /T , « . -i * t o -n 

France, and some of the fairest kingdoms of Europe were 
the patrimony or conquest of a prince, who reign- 
ed at the same time in France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Hungary.® I. The Roman province 
of Gaul had been transformed into the name and 
monarchy of Fbance ; but, in the decay of the 
Merovingian line, its limits were contracted by 
the independence of the Britons and the revolt of 
Aquitain. Charlemagne pursued, and confined, 
the Britons on the shores of the oceaii ; and tliat 
ferocious tribe, whose origin and language are so 
different from the French, was chastised by the 
imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace. After 
a long and evasive contest, the rebellion of the 

eight feet, and the giant Was endowed with matchle&a E^trength and ap- 
petite : at a single stroke of his good sword Jo^euse^ he* out 
an horseman and his horse $ at a single repast lie devoured a goose# 
two fowls, a quarter of mutton* See, 

» See the concise, but correct and original, work of d'Anville, (Etats 
formas en Europe apres la Chute de i’Empire Bomaio en Occident, 
Paris, lYTl, in 4to), whose map includes the empire of Cliurleijiagne ; 
the different parts arc iliustrated, by Valesius (Notitiu Galiiarum) for 
France, Beretti (Dissertatio Chorographica) for Italy, de Murca (Marca 
, Mispanica) for Spain, . For the middle geography of Gerxriany, I con- 
fess myself poor and destitute. 

" After a brief relation of his wars and conqiic-sts* (Vit. Caro,, 
€.'■5^14), Eginhard recapitulates, in a‘ few words, ‘(c. 15), the 
countiies subject to his empire., Struvius (Corpus Hist. German. 

118-149}' has inserted in JiiS'Hotes the texts of the oM, fcllro* 

■ nicies. ' 
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dukes of Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture 
of their province, tlieir liberty, and their lives. 
Harsh and rigorous would have been such treat- 
ment of ambiticfis governors, who had too faith- 
fully copied the mayors of the palace. But a re- 
cent discovery P has proved that these unhappy 
princes were the last and lawful heirs of the blood 
and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, from the 
brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house. 
Their ancient kingdom was reduced to the dutchy 
of Gascogne, to the counties of Fesenzac and Ar- 
inagnac, at the foot of the Pyrenees : their race 
was propagated till thejiieginqing of the sixteenth 
century ; and, aftei: surviving their Carlovingian 
tyrants, they were reserved to feel the injustice, 
or the favours, of a third dynasty. By the re- 
union of Aquitain, France was enlarged to its 
present boundaries, with the additions of the Ne- 
therlands and Spain, as far as the Bhine, II. The Spain. 
Saracens had been expelled from France by the 
grandfather and father of Charlemagne; jbut they 
still possessed the greatest part of Spain, from 
the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst 
their civil divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa 
implored his protection in the diet of Paderborn. 
Charlemagne undertook the expedition, restored 
the emir, and, witlsout distinction of faith, imr 

P Of a charter gi-anted to the monastery of Alaon (Ai n. '8-t5) by 
Charles the Bald, which deduces this x-oyal pedigree,, 1 doubt Tcdicther 
some"$ubseqtienl:1lhicis of the Itth abd'xth centuries firm; 

yet the Whole is and defended 6y M. ii, p. 60« 

Bi, who thutthe Montesquieu <not of the 

president de Montesquieti) is descdfidediW the’fdiislifa Hue frow Olotaire * 
and Ciovis-»“**an innocent pretension I 

-N S 
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CHAP, jpartially crushed the resistance of the Christians, 

sLix. ^ rewarded the obedience and service ot the 
Mahometans. In his absence he instituted the 
Spanish marchS which extendeJ-from the Pyre- 
nees to the river Ebro : Barcelona was the resi- 
dence of the French governor ; he possessed the. 
counties of Roiisillon and Catalonia ; and the in- 
fant kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were sub- 
ject to his jurisdietion. III. As Ijing of the Lom- 
bards, and patrician of Rome, be .reigned over 
the greatest part of Itai.t,’’ a tract of a thousand 
miles from the Alps to the borders of Calabria. 
The dutchy of Ben^ventum, a Lombard fief, had 
spread, at the expence of the Greeks, over the 
modern kingdom of Naples. But Arrechis, the 
r-eigning duke, refused fo be inqlnd^d in the sla- 
.yery the independent 

title of prince ,; and opposed his sword to the Car- 
lovingian monarchy. His defence w^as firm, Iris 
submission was not inglorious, and the emperor 
was content with an easy tribute, the demolition of 
his fortresses, and the acknowledgment, on Ms 
coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of 
his son Grimoald added the appellation of father, 
but he asserted his dignity with prudence, and 
Beneventum^ insensibly escaped from the French 

The govcrhors^ of, eount$f of the Spanish march revolted from 
Charles the Simple about the year ,900; and a poor piUaiice, the 
Itoudllon, has been, recpverefl in 1642 by the of France, (Lon- 
guerue, Description de ik France, tom- i, p- 220-222). Yet the Rpii- 
sliiob contains lSi,90O subjects, 'and anmialiy pays 2,600, 

<Neci;er» Administration des Finances, tom- i, p. 278,279); more 
.people perhaps, and doubtless 'more money, than the march of Cbaric-' 
mygne. ' ' . ' ' _ ' ' ' " " 

^ Schmidt j Hist- dfis Allemandsj'tem, ii, p, 200^ 
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>uke.* IV.CImrlemagne was the first who luiitcd chap. 
Gerjmany under the same sceptre. The name 
of Orienlal France is preserved in the circle of Germany. 
Franconia ; a^^ the people of Hesse and 7'hu~ 
ringia were recently incorporated with the vic- 
tors, by the conformity of religion and govern- 
ment. The Alemanni, so formidable to the Ro- 
mans, were the faithful vassals and confederates 
of the Franks ; and tkeir country was inscribed 
within the modern limits of Alsace, Siuahia, and 
Switzerland. The Bavarians, with a similar in- ■ 
diligence of their laws and manners, were less 
patient of a master : the repeated treasons of 
Tasillo justified the abolition of her hereditary 
dukes ; and their power was shared among the 
counts, who Judged and guarded that important 
ft jntier. But the north of Germany, from the 
Rhine and beyond the Elbe, wms still hostileandpa- 
gan; norwas ittill after a warof thirty-three years 
that the Saxon s bo wedunder the yoke of Christ and 
of Charlentagpe. The idols and thdi'r votaries were 
extirpated : the foundation of eight hlshPprics, of 
i\fun 5 ter, Osnaburgh, Paderborn, and Minden, 
of Bremen, Verden,HiIdesheim, and Halberstadt, 

.define, on either side of the Weser, the bounds of 
ancient Saxony; these episcopal seats were thefirst 
schools and cities of that savage land ; and the re- 
ligion and humanity of tlie children atoned, in 
some degree, for the massacre of the parfiits. Be- 
yond the Elite, the /S'/aOT, or Sclavpni§pS<r,pf $ifiiiIar 
iuanners and various deaomiiaationai .overspread 

* Glaimone, loin. ij'p. Munaisof Muratori, 
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CHAR the modern dominions of Prussia, Poland, and 
Bohemia, and some transient marks of obedience 
have tempted the French historian to extend the 
empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The con- 
quest or conversion of those countries is of a more 
recent age ; but the first union of Bohemia with 
the Germanic body may he justly ascribed to the 
Hungary, arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated Qn4,he 
Avars, or Huns, of Pannonia, the same calami- 
ties which theyhad inflicted on the nations. Their 
rings, the wooden fortifications which encircled 
their districts and villages, were broken down by 
the triple effort of a French army, that was poured 
into their country hy land and %vater, through 
the Carpathian mountains and along the plain of 
the Baniihe. v After, ^ conflict of eight 

years,’ .#iO;<iass:.ofi'^fne French .'generals was a* 
v^ged the siaughter of the most ncijlei,Huns; 
the relief of the nation submitted: the jroyal re- 
sidence of the chagan was left desolate and iuit 
known : and the treasures, the rapine of two 
hundred and fifty years, enriched the victorious 
troops, or decorated the churches of Italy and 
Gbiilil After tlie redut'tion , of Pannattia,' the 
erapite of Tlharlemagne was bounded only by the 
conflux of the Bfmriie with the Teyss and the 
Save: the proviaces of Istria, Liburnia, and Dal- 
matia, were. an. easyy though unprofitable, accesr 

* Qiiot prffilia in ep gesta ! quantum sapguinis eiFusum sit ’ Tes^. 
tatur vacua <?mni habitatione Pannonia, et locus in quo, regia Cagam 
ne vestigium quidem ^abitationes. 

boc bello Hunnorum nobilltas perlit, tota gloria ■ 

ccmgestl ex longo tempore thmuifi direpti- ipat* j , 
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biion ; and it was an effect of las moderation, chap. 
that he left the maritime cities under the real or 
nominal sov'ereignty of the Greeks. But these 
distant possess^ns added more to the reputation 
than to the po’wer of the Latin emperor; nor 
did he risk any ecctesiastieal foundations to re* 
claim the barterians from their vagrant life hnd 
idoUtrous worship. Some canals of communi- 
cation between the rivers, the Saone and the 
Meuse, the Rhine and tlie Danube, were faintly 
attempted." Their execution would have vi- 
vified the empire ; • and more cost and laliour 
were often vaste4.iia=tbe structure of a cath®^ 

dtak-’i: ■ -W dfiOi' Imt'S. V .♦'/■’-S' 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical His neigi>- 
picture, jt will be seen that the empire of theenemiS" 
Franks ixtended, between east and west, from 
the Eb'o to the Elbe or Vistula ; between the 
north and south, from the dutchy of Beneven- 
tum to the river Bydeti the perpetn^Ijbowatd'- 
ary. df j{5eEipany.and Denmarterft'3!li#jp^iB«arii«. 
ant political importmice of Chftrl^fiwghesh’Wisf 
magnified by tlfe 'MMress and divfeioB. ofc.the 
rest of Europe. The islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland were disputed by a crowd of princes 
of Saxon or Scottish origin; and, after the 
loss of Spain, the Christian and Gothic king* 
dom of Alphonso the.Ghaste, was confined to: 

« The junction of the Rhine and jDaniibe undertaken only 
for the service of the Farinohian wkr» (iGaiftard, Vie de 

p.“'S12^315)i. The eaneli which' two 

leases In' tod 'of which Swabia, ' 

was i!itei^u|ited by eaccessive rains, railitaiy.^ocaiions, and supersti- 
tious ftats, (Schjb^iii, 'Hist, .de:"!* inscriptions, tom, 
xf iii, p, Molimiim fiuviorum, ^c. 'jtogtjudorum, p, 
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CHAP, tke narrow raiige of the Asturian niountaiii:. 
xLix. These petty sovereigns revered the power or 
virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, implored the 
honour and support of his alliapce, and styl».i 
him their common parent, the sole and supreme 
emperor of the West.* He maintained a more 
equal intercourse with the caliph Harun al 
Rashid,^ whose dominion sti-etciied from.cA- 
frica to India, and accepted from his ambassa- 
dors a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and 
the keys of the holy sepulchre. It is not easy 
to conceive the private friendship of a Frank 
and an Arab, who were strangers to each other’s 
■person, and language, and religion’ but their 
public correspondence was founded on vanity, 
and their remote situation left no room for a 
/c«mpe|iticHi -Two-thirds of %e w'est- 

pfRome were subject to Charlemagne, 
and the deficientg^ was amply supplied by his 
command of the inaccessible or iiivincibb na- 
tions of Germany. But in the choice of Jis e- 
nemies, we may be reasonably surprised thai he 
so often preferred the poverty of the north to flje 
riches of the south. The three and thirty can. 
paigns laboriously. ;Consumed in the woods ant 
mOTasses ofGermaay, wouldhavesufficed to assert 

^ See Egipltard> c., 30t an^'^CJaiHard, tom. ii, |>. 361-385, who 
mentions, waih'alodle reiireiiee ^t!ie iSitercoiirse of Charlemagne 
and, Egbert, the emperor’s. gift of his own sw'ord, mid the modest an- 
swer of his Saxon disciple# The anecdote, if genuine, w^ould have , 
'adorned our English histories. 

correspondence is; mentloiied'only- in the French annals, and 
the Orientals are ignorant of the caliph's friendship for the Chrkilmt 
' wfll ’Which' Barn n be?to^\s on the emperor' of 

" t|le breeds. ^ ^ 
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tliC amplitude of his title by thef expulsidn Of the chap. 
Creeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain. 

'J'he weakness of the Greeks Would hate insured 
an easy victor^^: and the holy criisade against the 
Saracen sivould have been prompted by glory and 
revenge, and loudly justified by religion and po- 
licy. Perhaps, in his expeditions beyond the 
RlUne an^ the Elbe, he aspired to save his mo- 
narchy from the fate of the Roman empire, to 
disarm the enemies of civilized society, and to 
eradicate the seed of future emigrations. But 
it has been wisely observed, that in a light of 
precaution, all conquest must be ineffectual, un- 
lessdt could be universal ; sifide the increasing 
circle must be involved in a larger sphere of hos- 
tility.® The subjugation of Germany withdrew 
the veil which had so long concealed the conti- 
nent or islands of Scandinavia from the know’-- 
ledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid cou- 
rage of their barbarous natiteS.' The fiercest of 
the Sajton idolaters esdaped frdtn the Christian 
tyrant to their brethren of the north ; the ocean 
and Mediterranean were covered with their pi- 
ratical fleets ; and Charlemagne beheld with a 
sigh the destructive progress of the Normans, 

W ho, in less than seventy years, precipitated the 
fall of his race and monarchy. 

liad the pope and the Romans revived the pri- sac- 
imtive constitution, tlie titles oi emperor and a. d. si*, 
Augustus were conferred on Chariemagnb for the ™ 

, » Gaillard, tow. ii» p. 361-365, 47i-t?S, *9S. 1 have borrowed 

ius judicious remarks on Charlemagne’a pl^n of conquest, and the ju- 
clidous distinction of his enemieb ofthoir&t-and the second ericemief 
(topio ii, p5 ISij 50#, 
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CHAP, term of his life 5 and his successors, on each va- 
cancy, must have ascended the throne by a form- 
911 in al or tacit election. But the association of his 
987 ?n"^’ son Lewis the Pious asserts the indjependent right 
France, of monarchy and conquest, and the emperor seems 

on this occasion to have foreseen and prevented 
A. D.813. the latent claims of the clergy. The royal youth 
was commanded to take the crown from the‘a]- 
tar, and with his own hands to place it on his 
head, as a gift wllichTie held from God, his fa- 
th#, and the nation.®^ The same ceremony was 
I'epeated, though with less energy, in the subse- 
quent associations of Lothaire and Lewis II ; the 
Carlovingian sceptre was transmitted from father 
to son in a lineal descent of four generations ; 

, and the ambition of the popes was reduced to 
the^'^mpty ^hctepUiP ‘df cirownihg * aridiiftibg 
these hereditary princes who were already intest- 
Lewis the ed with their po’ni^b't' and dominion. The pious 
a 1 °d!’ 614 - Lewis survived his brothers, and embraced the 
840 . whole empire of Charlemagne ; but the nations 
and the nobles, his bishops and his children, 
quickly discerned that this mighty mass was no 
longer inspired by the same soul ; and the found- 
ations were undermined to the centre, while the 
external surface waS;yet fair and entire. After 
a war, or battle, which consumed one hundred 
thousand Franks, the empire was divided by 

® Tliegan, the biographer o^- Lewis, relates this coronation ; and 
Baronius has honestly transcribed it, (A. D. S13, N®. IS, ; see 
Gaillai'd, tom. is, p. 506, 50T, 508), howsoever adverse to the claims 
of the popes. For the series of the Carlovingians, see the historians 
of France, Italy, and Oermany ; Pfeifel, Schmidt, Vdly, Muratori, 
and even Ybl'taire, whope pictures are sometimes just and 
pleasing. ' . ' 
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ti-eaty between his three sons, who had violated chap. 
every filial and fraternal duty. The kingdoms 
of Germany and France were for fever sepa- Lothake i, 
rated ; the provinces of Gaul, between the 
Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, 
were assigned, with Italy, to the imperial dignity 
of Lothaire. In the partition of his share, Lor- 
raige and Arles, two recent and transitoiy king- 
doms, were bestowed on the younger children ; 
and Lewis II, his eldest son, was content with 

A .» ■ 13*' sssjO**'* 

the realm of Italy, the proper and sufficient pa- 875 . 
trimony of a Roman emperor. On' his death 
without any malf issue, tiie vacant throne was 
disputed: by his uncles and cousins, and the popes 
most dexterously seized the occasion of judging 
the claims and merits of the candidates, and of 
bestowing on the most obsequious, or most liber- 
al, the imperial office of advocate of the Roman 
church. The dregs of the Carlo vingian race no 
longer exliiliited any symptoms of virtue or power, 
and the ridiculous epithets of the ,t|m.^%- 
merer, the fat, and the ^triple,, distinguished the, 
tame and uniform features of a crowd of kings 
alike deserving of oblivion. By the failure of 
tiie collateral branches, the whole inheritance de- 
volved to Charles the Fat, the last emperor of his 
family ; his insanity authorized the desertion, Cf Division of 
Germany, Italy, and France ; he was dfepc^^iip a. 
a diet, and solicited his daily bread fropi Jlje fp- 
bels by whose contempt his life and h&Tty had 
been spared. According to the measure of their 
force, the gpyerpprs, the,bish?^s,, and the lords, , 
usurped the fragments of the felling empire ; and - 
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THE DECEIKE AND FALL 

some preference was shewn to the temale or il- 
legitimate blood of Charicmag-ne, Of the great- 
er part, the title and possession Avhre alike doubt- 
ful, and the merit was adequate ^to the contrac t- 
ed scale of their dominions, Those who could 
appear with an army at the gates of liome were 
crowned emperors in the ^hitican ; but their 
modesty was more frequently satisfied wit]^,thc 
appellation of kings of Italy ; and the whole 
term of eeventy-fo»r years may be deemed a va- 
cancy, from the abdication of Charles the Fat to 
the establishment of Otho I. 

Otho'’ was of the noble race of tbe dukes of 
Saxony and if he truly descended from Witi- 
kincl, the adversary and jiroselyte of Charle- 
magne, the postefity-of a vanquished people was 
exalted to conquerors. Jlis fa- 

,.ther.IfeOTy"^he:'i^owler was elected, bythe suf- 
frage of the natibh, to save and institute the 
kingdom of Germany. Its limits' were enlarged 
on every side by his son, the first and greatest 
of the Othos. A }>ortion of Gaul ta the west 
of the Rhine, along the banks of tbe Meuse and 
the Moselle, was assigned to the Germmw, by 

, i 1/ /* I, t , ^v| ' * ’ J •' ‘ 

He was' the son of Otbo, the son of Liidolph, in whose favour the 
duteh^ pf ‘tehhy'had been instituted^ A* B. S58. Buotgerus, the 
bh^grapher of a St. (B|b!iot. Bunavianac Catalog, tom. hK 

to], ii, p. 670), gives a splendid character of his family. Atavormn 
afavi, usque 'feid* hbaifnto 'ijaaiaoriam oriines' nolulissimi ; niilliis in 
oorum stirpe ignotiis,, n«na,4 degener facile repuritur, (apud Struviun-s 
Corp. Hist. German. ■ Yet-GundKng (in Henrico Aucltpe) is 
not satisfied of his descent, from Witikind. 

the treatise of ' Coringius# (de Finihus Imperil Germanics 
Fti^h'tqfcrt. 1680, in 4to):'s 'he the extravagant and improper 

scale of .the Roman and Carlovingian empires, and discusses %vith mo- 
deration the rights of 'Germsnyj her vassals, and her neighbours,. 
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wliose blood and language it has been tinged chap, 
since the time of Caesar and Tacitus. Between 
the RWne, the Rhone, and the Alps, the success- 
ors of Otho ac^ired a vain supremacy over the 
broken kingdoms of Burgundy and. Aries. In 
the north,* Cbristiapity was propagated; by the 
* sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the 
Sla^c nations of the Elbe and Oder ; the march- 
es of Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified 
with German colonies; and the king of Denmark, 
the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed 
themselves his tributary vassals. At the head 
of a yietorious array, he^passed the Alps* sub- 
dped tbo ifcihfdoTO of It^y, delivered the pope, 
and for ever fixed the imperial crown in the 
name and nation of Germany. From that me- 
morable era, twomaxinrs of public jurisprudence 
were introduced by force and ratified by time. 

I. That the prince who was ejected in the Ger- 
man diet, acquired from that instant the subject 
kingdoms of Italy and Rome. II. But t-hat he 
might not legally assume the titles of empei'or 
and Augustus; till he had received the crown 
from the hands of the Roman pontiC* 

The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was an- Transat^ 
nounced to the East by the alteration of his style; thTweL 
and instead of saluting his fathers, the Greek em- 

^ east^ern 

perors, he presumed to adopt the more equal empires, 

^ custom forces xne to number Conrad Henry 

I, .the Fowler, in the list of emperors, a as- 

sumed ,hy thc^e kingf a£. (Jierpaa^y, Tfae ItuHAnSy’ l-Ittratori for in- 
me more scmptilops ,and only:’ recoil the princes 

wha teen crowded 
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^'iM»!eij 0 »eGfe»h with Irene he aspired to the naiiie 
of husItaHd: Ms embassy to Constantinople spoke 
: the langnage of peace and friendship, arid ‘might 
conceal a treaty of marriage with that ambitious 
princess, who had renounced the most sacred 
duties of a mother. The nature, the duration, ■ 
•the probable consequences of such an ijniou 
between two distant and dissonant empires, it 
is tmpfflfesible to unanimous 

p;aftfer^e;''(rt5-ftbe' Eatiti&'‘tt^y‘'teach‘’us' 
that the report ' W'as invented by the enenities of 
-Irene, to charge her with the guilt of betraying 
the church and state to the strangers of the 
West.^ , The French ambassadors were the spec- 
.tatorsy-and had nearly been the victinis, of the 

.;^treaa’{m'?amJ sacritege-df %netdinf ■’^tdMe■"f'‘"a"pfo- 
Terb, That the Franks Triendk ab\l 

bad neighbours,’’ was in 'dVbry one’s mdbtb •, 
but it was dangerous tbprovdke a neighbdhf wfao 
. m%hfc;be,teihpted to reiterate, in the eh1jf^ ^fSt. 

ceremony of 'MS' iiftperM'’€fe!Fdik'iidn. 
;Atep aAtedtote';jouraey'‘^ci'dki%tiikatid'delj^| th’e 
n :r.^ '■ .i-, SfW"'" ' ’ 

® Invidiam tamen suaccpti nominis, (C. P. imperatoribus super hoc 
indignantibus, migpa |:ylit i^<^t(|ue ^r,um contumaciam , . « 

.mittendo ^ fpl^#.3ys ©os 

, do; iginharC4,^|S^* p. oft 

Augustus,' ^oipie. tii© 

^CCWonogmpli^ p, 

the^F^ek emjdre, (tpmrr^^ 

I ’^4 
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ambassadors of Nicephorus found him in his 
camp, on the banks of the river Sala; and Char- 
lemagne affected to confound their vanity ty dis- 
playing, in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at 
least the pride; of the Byzantine palace.® Thei 
Greeks Were successively led through four halls 
of audience : in the first, they were ready to fall 
pro|trate before a splendid personage in a chair 
of state, till he informed them that he was only 
a servant, the constable, or master of the horse 
of the emperor. The same mistake, and;the same 
answer, were repeated in the apartments of the 
count palatine, the steward, and the chamberlain; 
and their impatim^ tvas gradually he^htenedj 
till the doors of the presence-chamber wdre 
thrown open, and they beheld the genuine mo- 
narch, on his throne, enriched with the foreign 
luxury which he despised, and encircled with the 
love and reverence of his victorious chiefs. A 
treaty of peace and alliance was concluded be- 
tw^tt the two empires, and the limits of the 
East and West w&te defined by the r%ht of pre- 
sent possession. But the Greeks’* soon forgot 
this humiliating equality, or remembered it only 
to hate the barbarians by whom it was extorted. 
During the short union of virtue and power they 

s Gaillard very projterly observes, that this pageant was a farce 
suitable to chMdren only ; but that it was indeed represented in the 
ted for the beneiit, of children of a larger growth* 

** in the original texts collected by Figi, A* II. 

j l| A- 1>. N*. 10, the contrast of Chteiete^ne and 

hi» mn i to the foiteer the ambassadors of Michael (wjbo were intieed 
disavowed) more s«0,"ld mt lingii^ GrsBca l&des_dixerunt, In^erato- 
rein euna et Bm*Km appeHaotes ; to 'the, Imperatoxl yraa* 

cijmm, 
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resjjectfMlly saluted tlie mgusi Charlemagne with 
the acclamations of basileus, and emperor oi the 
Romans. As soon as these qualities were sepa- . 
rated in the person of his pious spn, the Byzan- 
tine letters were inscribed, — “ *10 the king, ,oi', 

“ as he styles himself, the emperor of the Franks 
“ and Lombards.” - When both power and virtue 
svere extinct, they despoiled Lewis II of Iiis^^he- 
reditary title, and, with the barbai'ous appella- 
tion of rex , or reg®, degraded him among the 
crowd of Latin princes. His reply’ is expiresrive 
of his weakness : he proves, with some learning, 
that both in sacred and profane history, the name 
of king is synonymous with the Greek word ba- 
slleus: if, at Constantinople, it were assumed in 
a more exclusive and imperial sense, he claims 
from hjSfanmtorsi Ahd from-the |W)pe, adjust par* 
tjioi|fatkm of- Ihe^honours of the;Rolnatt<purple. 
The same contrmwsy swas revived in : the reign 
of the Othos ; and their ambassador describes, 
in lively colours, the insolence of the Byzantine 
court.'' The Greeks affected to despise, the po- 
verty and ignorance of the Franks and Saxons ; 
mid in their last decline refused to prostitute to 

^ See the epistle^ in Fa^ralipomena, of the anonymous writer of 
lex’no, (Script, ital. tom. ii, pars iLfp, 243-254., c. 9:5-107), whorj 
Baronins (A. D. BTlii 51-71) mistook for Ercbempert, when he 
iranscribed it in his Annals. 

^ Ipse enim vos, non imp^ratorem, id est Br&iftAtw sua lingua, sed ob 
iiidignationem P«7«, id eat regem nostra vocabat, (Liutprahd. in Le» 
gat. m Script. Ital. tom. ii, pars i, p. 479). The pope had exhorted 
Kkephorus emperor of the Oreek&, to make peace with Otho, the au- 
gust emperor of the^ insenptio secundum Graecos pec« 

catr&et temwaria . . * % imperatdrem iiiqiiiunt, mipermkmt ' 
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flip kings of Germany the title of ■ Roman em- CH-APt 
perors. . 

Tiiese ernperorSi in the elootjon of the popes,. Authority 
continued to exercise thepowers which had been 

^ ■ emperors 

assumed by the t^rothic and Grecian princes; and in the 
the importance of this prerofatiTO increased with ome"^ 

> the tiunporal estatoj. and spiritual jurisdiction of a ’soo, 

the j^oman »ch«reb. • In the Christian aristocra- wo. 
cy, the principal members of the clergy still 
formed a senate to assist the administration, and 
to supply the vacancy, of the bisliop. Rome was 
divided into twenty-eight parishes, and each pa- 
rish was governed by a cardinal-priest, or^ pres- 
byter, a title whicbiri towever common and mo- 
dest in 'its origin, has aspired to emulate the pur- 
ple of kings. Their number was enlarged by 
the association of the seven deacons of the most 
considerable hospitals, the seven palatine judges 
of the Lateran, . and some dignitaries of the 
chutch. This ecckaastical senate was directed 
by tbe^seven cardinakbishopsiof the Roman pro.* 
vince, who were Itss occupied in the suburb dio^ 
cesses of Ostia,. Pofto^tYelitrse, Tusculiim, Prae- 
neste, ;Tibur, and the Sabines, than by their 
weekly service in the Lateran, and their superi- 
or share in the honours and authority of the a- 
jiostolic see. On the death of the pope, these 
bishops recommended a successor to the suffrage^ 
oi'.||iie..cp|leg;e of cardinals, hand tfieir, choice^ Was 
ratified or rejected by the applause or clamour 

,T>w ,|ii_rP'grws Qfilie .title be fotiiKl ip 

tAptiquitet. U0,%^ Mpd» Eiid; 


T^ BBCUNE A,NI> FALt. 

of Uie Roinan peppje. But the election n'as im- 
perfect; nor could the pontiff be legally conse- 
crated till the emperor, the advocate of the 
church, had graciously signified^fhis approbation 
and consent. The royal commissioner examin- 
ed, on the spot, the form and freedom’of the pro- 
ceedings ; nor was it, till after a previous scruti- ^ 
ny into the qualifications of the candidates,*that 
he accepted an oath of fidelity, and confirmed 
the donations which had successively enriched 
the patrimony of St. Peter, in tiie frequent 
schisms, the rival claims were submitted to the 
sentence of the emperor, and in a synod of bishops 
he presumed to judge, to condemn, and to punish, 
the crimes of a guilty pontiff. Otho I imposed 
a treaty on tlie senate and people, who engaged 
to prefer, the ape^lnble <to his 

m^^y.;” his succes^ra anticipatril o^r prevent- 
ed their choice : they bestowed the Roir^ be- 
nefice, like the bishoprics of Cologne or Bam- 
berg, on their chancellors or preceptors: and 
whatever might be the merit of a Frank or 
Saxon, his name sufficiently attests the interpos- 
ition of foreign power. These, acts of preroga- 

i«Iosheim, (Institute Hfst. Ecdes. p. 345-347), who nccut&Mf re- 
marks the forcas and changes of the election^ . The cardinal bishops, 
so highly exalted- by Feter Bamiamis> ate sunk to a level with the 
rest of the sacred college, 

Firmiter jmuntesj, nunquam se papam electuros aiit ordinatoros, 
praatcr consensum et cleetionem- Othoms et filii sui, (Liutprand, h 
vi, c, 6, p. 472). This important concession may either supply or 
confirm the decree of the clergy and people of Rome, so fiercely re- 
Jtcted'by.BaroBlua,'.Fagi,^an<l M^ratori, (A,:D, M4), and so Well Ae- 
IWsded* and ^a^plainedby Sfe MarQ» (Abreg4 tom, 

I?, Consult , that hmdrical critici and ^ the 
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tive were most speciously excused by the vices cha#. 
of a popular election. The competitor who had 
I been excluded by the cardinals, appealed to the 

* passions or avafice of the^ mnltithde : the Vati- 

j can and t^e Laterah we#e stained %ith blood; 

and the most povifelfh! sedhtoi^ • fflfe marquisses 
! ' of Tuscan^' sthd Ihe counts of TusidulniEn, held 

the»apostoIic see iii a long and disgraceful servi- 
tude. The Roman pontiffs, of the ninth and Disorders, 
tenth centuries, were insulted, imprisoned, and 
, murdered, by their tyrants ; and such was their 

indigence after the loss and usurpation of the 
I ecclesiastical patriinhhies, tljiat they could hdther 

I ■ sni)pdtt" ih# 'stilts bf hfr 'i^bMse . the 

charity df *a* jpriest.** The influence of two sis- 
1 ter prostitutes, Marozia and Theodora, was 

founded on their wealth and beauty, their poli- 
tical and amorous intrigues : the most strenu- 
ous of their lovers were rewarded with the Ro- 
niah iriitre,* and their rei^h" may have^ suggest- 

’I'i ' ' .j, j„ ' I 'i f ^ M 

; » The' Mnd 4li^ Koman in ‘ Ifo'e 

i tnij are strongly painted in the history and legation of Liuiprand, 

i (see p. 440, 450, 471-476, 479, ^c.); and it is whimsical enough to 

^ observe Muratori tempering the , invectives of Baronins against the 

I popss. But these popes had been chosen, not by the cardinals, but 

! fey lay^patrons. 

time of FopelJoan {'papissa Joanna J is placed somewhat 
earlier than Theodora or Marozia ; and the two years of her imagin- 
ary reign are forcibly inserted between Leo IV and Benedict IH* 

, BBt'.toiccmtCJnporat'j Anastasiws indissolubly links the death of Lep 
Elevation of Benedict, (Olko, mox^ p* and the aecurate 
' oWohialogy of Muratc»i> and Jbedinit^, fixes both ^events to the 
yeat^'^7# . j • • ; ^ ' 

I • ' !Ilie advocates for Fope Joan 'produce one . hundred add ^ fifty wit-* 

dr Talhfr.echoA, -of the xiythi. >xv^,'aiid |;vith centuries* 

' They beaf testlmofty againit' th^eelves afed. the kgend, by mult!-* 

I pljiug the jirhhf that afe'" curious • a have been repeated by 

I 0 g writers 
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CHAP- <3(1* to agfes the faljle'* of a ieiiulle 

|iope.‘' Th (3 bia$tard soii, the grandson and liio 
great graiidson' of Mafozia, a rare g'enealogy, 
M'erd scafetl in the chair of St. Pfter, and it was 
at the ’age of nineteen years that the;5econd of 
these becrane the head of the Latin church . 
Ilis youth and manhood were of a suitable coni- 
plexion ; and the nations of pilgrims could ifear 
testimony to the charges that Were urged a- 
gainst ^ini in a Hdniah 's|;^n6(l, arid in the pre- 
sence of Otho the great. ‘As .Tohri l^ll had re- 
nounced the dress and decencies of his profes- 
sion, the so/dier' may not perhaps be dishon- 
oured by the wine which he drank, the blood 
that he-spilt, the flames that he kindled, or the 
‘ Iu;enUous pursuit!^ of -gamirig arid hunting. His 

wdtera of every deacription, to _wl|om it was known. On tiipse of tlu* 
ixth and xth centuries, the recent event wViifd liavo dashed %^iV^ it 
double force. Would Photius have spam! .^uch ii reproach r C.’oufd 
Idutprorid have mi*ped 'snch scandal ? it is scarcely worth whde fo 
dlscusft the various readings of Wtirtinus Poionus» ^^igebert of Gem- 
f/loars, or oven Marianas; i$cott;s ; hut a nosf pafprdde forgerj* is Pu; 

' passage of "Pope Joan, which has been foisted into some MS^. and edi-. 
tions of the Koman Anastasias. 

■ ^ As fahCf it deserves that name ; but I would not pronounce it 
rit’Cred'ible. ’ Suf^ose^a fiimdxm' French chevalier uf 'onr own times to 
bavo been born m , Italy, and educated in the church, instead of the 
;\rmy i het inertt'bribrifidd tet^li^r'ha¥e rd&d her to St. PeteVs Cfuiir ; 
her amours t\*duld'ifsFrtf hdl* delivery' in the streets un- 

lucky, but not httj^robdblei 

' ^ Till'the 'reformation, the tale wds repeated and believed without 
olTcnce ; and Jdari^s'femaTe sfatucTong occupied her place among the 
popes in the cathedral of Sienn.'i, (Fagf, Critica, tom, iiis p. 6‘24-6fb). 
'5l{c has been annihilate'd % two learned protestants, Blondel and 
_ (TJjcCiohalrd Critiqid, 'FotoNus, BioNnet)?' but 

tbefr Isrctiireri' were scandalis'd ’by* 'th^ equitable' and gfenermis 'tcldti* 
cism. *' Spiiiheim and’JLenfant 'attempt to save .lh!s'’pp6r dtegfiw of 
controversy*! 'and even Moshdm condescends to cherlsli'sdtne doubt 
and suspicion, (p. 289), 
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uiul his blasphemous invocation of Jupiter and chap. 
Venus, if it be true, could Hot possibly, be scri- 
oug. But Ave read with spme suiprise, that the 
worthy grand|on of .MarpEia lived in public a- 
thiltery with the .matrons of Romo ; that the La- 
teran, palace was, turned into a .school fojr prosti- 
tution,, and .that his rapes of virgins apd widows 
had deterred the female pilgrims from yisifing 
the tomb of St Peter, lest, in the devout act, 
they should be violated by his successor.® The 
protestants have dwelt with malicious pleasure on 
these characters of anti-christ ; but to a philoso- 
phic eye, .the yipes of the,(^fgy are far loss, dan- 
gerous than their virtw4s, After a long $sries of 
scandal^ the apostolic see was reformed and claims of 
filted by the austerity and zeal of Gregory VII. A-naorl’ 
That ambitious monk devoted bis life to the exe- 
cution of two projects. I. To fix in the college of 
cardinals the freedom and independence of elec- 
tion, and for ever to abolish .the. right or usurpa- 
tion of the emperors and the Roman people; II. 

To bestow and resume the..westem empire as a 
lief or benefice ‘ of the church, and to extend 

* Lateranense paUtium .... prostibulum meretriciim ..... 
'rc.stiscmnium gentium, prasterquam Romanorum, absentia mulierum* 
qtiae sanctorum apostnloriim Hmina orandi gratia timcnt visere, cum 
nonnuUas ante dies paucos, bunc audierint conjugataa viduas, virgines 
ri oppressksc, (Liutprand, Hist. I. vi, c. 6, p. 471. See the whole 
aiFair of John XII, p. 471-476). 

^ A new c;!iainple of the mischief of equivocation is the hmejidum 
,(Ducange, toxn, i, p. 617, &c.) which the pope consferred on the 
emperor ^’rederic I, since the Latin word may signify either a legal 
Sef, or a simple favour, an obligation,.(we i-vant the word hk.nfifit). 

See Scjbmidti Hi^.des AHiemands,,, tq^ ^ iii, p. S03-.4O8 ; Ffeffcl* 

Abreg^ Chronologiquc, tom, L P* 3M, 420, 480, 500| 

509, &c-)* , / ^ 
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cH 4 .Pi ■ Ills tempoK^ dominion over the kings and king^ 
xLix, / Qf the earthi After a contest of fifty years, 
the first of these designs was accomplished by the 
; firrn- support of tlie ecclesiastical mder, whose li- 
berty-wascopnepted with that of their chief. But 
the second attempt, though it was crowned with 
some partial and apparent success, has been vigor- .. ' 
ously resisted by the secular power, and finally ex- 
tinguished by the improvem^t of human reason. 
oAhe ,the^;.niyival,of;,^e;€^ih®# iof neither; 

perors ia th,tj:)|^dp3gt«(r the peopile cgtald bestowon Oh^le-i ' 
magne or Othp, the provinces which were lost/as - 
they had been won, by the chance of arms. Bat 
theRomans were free tp choose a master for them- 
selves : and the powers which had been delegated 
the, patrician, were irjreyocably granted 

hrc^ebiifecprcb ,ofithe,'^ines.lt,|«’eseit<si& sbmeite-' 
raemhrmice of tlieir palace, their mint, their tri- 
bunal, their edicts, and the sword of justice, 
which, as late as the thirteenth century, was de- 
rived from ’Cassar to the prefect of the city.:* 
Between the arts of the popes and the violence of 
the imople, this supremacy was crushed and anhi- . 
hilptedi 'Content with the titles of emperor and 
Augustus, the successors ofChariemagne neglect- 
ed, to assert tlnSilpcal jurisdictpn. In the hour of 

^ f*or the history of the emperors in R6me and Italy, see Sigonius, 

4e Regno Italiae, 0pp. ii*' 'with * the- Notes ^of Saxios, atofd the ' 
Annals of Moratpri, who might refer more distinctly to the authors 
of '& ^reat collection# ' ‘ ■' ' ’ ^ 

Dissertation* of Le Blanc at the ‘‘'end of h'is ^Treatise des 
, France, in which he pfcddces some. Homan coins pf 

French '4n|ip®tor»# . ' . . - ' - r 

r/-" ‘ ' \ • ** ' ' ‘ ... ' 
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.prosperity, their ambition was diTCl-ted by more cu-Afi 
alluring objects; and in the decay and division 
of the empire, they were oppressed by the de- 
fence of their bfreditary proviacesi ' JEniWst the 
ruins of Italy, the famous MtetEia ifttdtfed one of a. d,W 
the usurpers to asSUifte: the character Of her third 
husband ; and Ilughj king of Bnrgundyi was in- 
troduced by her faction into the mole of Hadrian 
or castle of St. Angelo, which commands the prin- 
cipal bridge and entrance of Rome. Her son by 
the first marriage, Alberic, was compelled to at- 
tend at the nuptial banquet; but his reluctant 
and ungrsK^ul serrice was ch^tised With a blow 
by »Ws^new*-!fh^att-‘ s#bh>bIow.'''was’' ’plb'dactiFie' ' 
of‘‘W Roftians,” exclaith’ed the 

youth, " once you were the masters of the world, 

“ and these Burgundians the most abject of your 
slaves. They now reign, these voracious and 
“ brutal savages, and my injury is the coramence- 
“ ment of your servitude.*^ The alarum-bell was 
rang 40 iaitns ah’ * ev^y ■ 'quarter " of '"the > ‘bii^ j the 
Burgundians retreat^ /with haate and'-sliamf’; 
Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious son ; 
and his brother, Pope John XI, was reduced to 
the exercise of his spiritual functions. With the 
title of prince, Alberic possessed above twenty 
years: the government of Rome, and he is said to 
have gratified the popular prejudice, by restoring 
the dJffice, or a least the title, of consuls and tri- 

llismajtsiriato aliquando ser’pi, scilicet Bi2rgundioi3i©sV'®^®^ams im- 
pereisiF . ,» i, wrbls dignitas ad tmtmia est 

lit VeretHciiin'’ei!aia imiierio pareat F Lltij 

$i|f0Wi‘ci#'Cl* vli |L' 44 liE))']^^liTeiy aiirms tlie renovation of tbeeonsnl- 
ship; hut in the old writers Alhericus is more freijncntly s^led pcia- 
eepi Eonaanorum. 
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CHAP, bimes. Hfs saa and heir Octavian assumed, 
pontificate, the name of John XII : lilvc 
his predecessor, he was provoked by the Loni- 
bai?d princes to seek a deli verefk for the church 
and republic*, and the services of Otho were re- 
warded with the imperial dignity. But the Saxon 
w'as imperious, the Romans M ere impatient, tlie 
festival of the coronation was disturbed byrthe 
secret conflict of prerogative and. freedom, and 
Otho commanded i his wordnbearer pot to stir 
from his person,' lest he should' be (assaulted land 
, jnurdered at the foot of the altar.® Before he 
A. a 967, repassed the Alps, the emperor chastised the re- 
volt of the people and the ingratitude of John 
XII. The pope was, degraded in a synod; the 
prefect was mounted on an ass, whipped through 
tbe'city,*-t:aiid!'ei8st’''intn>,a -.dwngwMt'j, ■.thirtcentof 
‘-tlife: most guitywcrerhanged,; othwa-were. muti- 
lated or bamshed; and this ^ severe, .process was 
justified b}" the ancient laws of Theodosius and 
Justinian. The voice of fame has accused the 
second Otho of a perfidious and bloody act, the 
massacre of the senators, whom he had invit- 
ed to his table under the fair semblance of hos- 
pitality, and friendship:'' la ithe minority of 
his son Otho III,: Rome made a bold attempt 
to shake off the Saxqn yoke, and the consul 

* Ditmar, p. 354, apu4 Schmidt, tom. Hi, p. 439. 

* This bloody feast is described in Leonine verse in the l^antheort 
of;Godfrey of Viterbo, (Script, ftah tom. vii, p. 436, 437), who dou» 

towards the end of the ?dith centpry, (Fabricius, Bibllot* Latin, 
,me4, et infimi ^vi, p# 69* edit Mansi); but .his .evidence, 

.which imposed on. Sigonius, is reasonably suspected, by MiiratorL 
{Annalb'tom.'Viii, p.-177)f , . 
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Oeseentius • was ■ the Brutus of the tepublic. (.’haF. 
From the condition of a subject and ati exile, lie 
tu'ice rose to the cointoand oP the city, oppress- or the 
ed., cKpelled, a%d 'cfea^d the 'popes,. swid formed 
a conspiracy fdir restoring the authority of the tiisA.a 
Greek emperorS. ‘ lb the fortress Of 'St. Angelo, 
he maintained obstinate siege, till tire unfor- 
tuifete cOnSbl was betrayed by a 'promise of safe- 
ty : Ms Ijody was suspended on a gibbet, and his 
bead was exposed on the battlements of the 
castle. By a reverse of fortune, Otho, after se- 
parating his troops, was be^eged three days, 
without food, in his jpaIacei;*Bd^^disgrdeOftii‘ea- : < 

mans'. ‘The senator Ptoletny was the lOade# df 
the people, and the widow of Crescentius enjey- 
od the pleasure or the fame of revenging her hus- 
band by a poison which she administered to her 
imperial lover. It whs the design of Otho III 
to abandon the rudfflf'countiies of the-riolrth; to 
his throne in Italy, 'and ^OHfeilHve;tiiife msti- 
tlttiohs 'of ■‘the R'omatt rodnarchy.t«i3l:il#‘'Msrsn<‘- 
OesSors only onoe in their fives ap|)eared on the 
banks of the Tiber, to receive their crown in 
the Vatican.’' Their absence was contemptible, 
their presence odious and formidable. They 
descended from the Alps, at the head mf their 
barbarians, who were strangers and enemies 
to tjhe country ; and their thipsiebt visil" was 

■' '** “'HiB edWtiaiicm' of the emperor, and* some - of 

I lie itii ceotlasy, are ptoserved in (Script. 

Itaiv'totti. ii, 40*S^4}1% '"Note of Hadrian, 

'Vateslus, and process of tbe 

Roman expedition, in good Latiii* Imt ndlli .'sotne errore of time 'and 
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CHAP, a aeeiie dfstuiaBlt^aiid bloodshed.!^ A faint re- 
ra^imbraiiEedf fcbeif ancestors still tormented the 
Eotnans ; and, they beheld with pious indignation 
the succession of Saxons, FrankSj^Swabians, and 
Bohemians,, who usurped the purple and preroga- 
tives of the Caesars. ■ 

The king. There is nothing perhaps more adverse to na- 

itaiy^A-n, ture and reason than to hold in obedience reimte 
countries and foreign nations, in opposition to 
their inclination imds iotoegt. A torrent of bar- 
barinos may pass over the earth, bnt at^ eS^n- 
sive empire must be supported by a refined 
system of policy and oppression ; in the centre, 
an absolute power, prompt in action, and rich 
in resources; a swift and easy communication 
with the extreme parte : fortifications to chedk 
tlm‘fir#ej|brt:©firebellion:i%i«gd|^%dmini%.tete> 
'^^»:pia'i^-;ia»a n'^HidiSciilMn- 
ed army to inspire f^ri without provoking dis- 
content and despair; V- Far different was the &i- 
tuatijon of the German Caesars, who were ambi- 
tious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. Their 
patrimonial estates were stretched along the 
Ehine; or scattered in the provinces ; but tbfe 
atBpfef’ dbmain «was alienstesi ;by= the impradenCe 
or distress of successive pripces ; and their re- 
venue, frdin mmafe cjid; vexatious 'prerogative, 
was scarcely sufficient* for the maintenance of 
their household. : Thetr by 

the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vas- 
s^^j'urho passed the Alps with reluCtance,asOTmed 

' «|BirJrel at the coronafen'^f Coetad It, Mh'ratoti lalcha lea^e 

ld%haerte.w*4oveaBo hen essere allora, indiscipllnatlj Bartei^ e hmtidi 
i Tede$chiv Annal, tom. viii, 368, 
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the license of rapine and disorder, and caprici- 
ously deserted before the end of the campaign. 
Whole armies were swept away by the pestilen- 
tial influence^ of the climate:: the survivors 
brought back the bon^ of their princes and 
nobles,^ and the effects of their own intemper- 
ance were often imputed to the treachery and 
midice of the Italians, who rejoiced at least in 
the calamities of the barbarians. This irregular 
tyranny might contend on equal terms with the 
petty tyrants of Italy ; nor can the people, or 
the reader, be much interested in the event of 
the quarrel. .. By the; eleventh af»i twelfth 
' the. flame of 

jndustify ,aii4 freedom j and the generous example 
was at length imitated by the republics of Tusi- 
cany. In the Italian cities a municipal govern- 
ment had never been totally abolished; and their 
fint privileges were granted by the favour and 
policy of the emperojps, who. were desirous of 
qi^#ngi8pljgbeiapt bajpfier agffluast the independ- 
qnoe of the hobleo. b-Put their rapid > progress, 
the daily extension of their power and preten- 
sions, were founded on the numbers and spirit of 
these rising communities.® Each city filled the 

^ After boOing away the flesh. The caldrons for that purpose were 
a n^fessary piece of travelling furniture; and a German who w'as 
using it for his brother, promised to a friend, afl^r it should have 
l»|njj€m;^|o^ed for jhimself, (Sclmiidt, toiUt iii, p. 4S3, 4|4>. Theswe 
atlthbrihs^i^ves the #iidie Saxon line was extinguishei in Italy j, 

> has4efr (m tmp(w:t3nt; passage on the 

Italian cities* iS, in" Script Ital. ttUn. vi* 'J‘07-710); and 

th^ iris% these republics are perfectly 

' '• iilusttated 
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measure 4feceSs $r district : the jurisdu; ■ 

^ tiou of the of^untJS aud bishops, of the marquisses 
and coufttSj was banished from tiie land ; and the 
proudest nobles, were persuaded o|^ compelled to 
desert thdir solitary castles, and to embrace the 
more honourable character of freemeif and nia- 
g'istrates. The legislative authority was inhe- 
rent in the general assembly ; but the executjive 
powers were intrusted to three consuls, annually 
chosen from the three of ders of- captains, valmi- 
sars,t and commons, inlo-wliich the republio was 
divided. Under the protection of equal law, the 
labours of agriculture and commerce Were gra- 
dually revived ; but the martial spirit of the Lom- 
bards was nourished by the presence of danger ; 
and as often as the bell was rung, or the stand- 
ard® eredted>i the. ^^tea,»of the city ppmr^ fbrth a 
numerous •and’ iHtii?spd%andj wllb^ leai iir Ihdlr 
own cause Was sOon guided by the use'and'drs- '- 
cipline of arms. At the foot of these popular . 
ramparts, the pride of the Caesars was ovef- 
ihrown ; and the invincible genius of liberty pre- 
vailed over the two Frederics, the greatest prim : 
ces of the nikklle age : the first, superior perhaps 
in military .prpvfess ; the second, who undoubted- ■ 
ly excelled in the softer acebmplishments Of ' 
peace and learningj ■ ' ' ’ ' 

iilustrated by Murtdori, (Antiquitat. ItaL Mediz torn, iv, dis- 
sen. xlv-iii, p. 1-67A; Annal. ix, x). 

^ For these titles^ see Selden* (Titles of Honour, voL iii, part, i, p. 
488) ; Ducange, (Gloss. Latin, tom. 140 ; tom \1, p. TTCi), and 
St, Hare* (Aljreg4 Cbronoiogique,^ toib. ii, p. 7W). . _ ^ ^ , 

Lombards invented and.uise^ the carorzVw, a standard - 
ed on acar or , waggon, drawn by a team.of bxen,_ <)tlnpang%ton|. . 
p. 194s 195, Moratorij, Antiqtutat..iom. iL d!ss, , 
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Ambitious of restoring tbe spleijdour of the chap. 
purple, Frederic I invaded; the republics of 
Lombardy, with the arts of a.jf^tesman, the va- Frederic i. 
lour of a soldier, and the cruelty *>f a tyrant. The 
recent discovery o^-the pandects .had renewed a 
science most favourable to : doppotism,,; and bis 
venal advocates .proclaimed the emperor the ah • 
solute niaste>s,pff he lives apd properties of his 
suhjeptS'M HiS; royal prerogatives* in a less odi- 
ous sense, were acknowledged in the diet of 
Roncaglia; and the revenue of Italy was fixed 
at thirty thousand pounds of silver,'' which were 
multiplied to an indefinite demand, by. the ra- 
pine ■ 

were-,,|^ed»J®od. by the terror or; the force of his 
arms ; his captives were delivered to the execu- 
tioner, or shot from his military engines; and, 
after the siege and surrender of BIilan,the build- 
ings of that stately capital were razed to the 
grpupd ; three hundred host4^s were sent into 
Gofpigny, and the inhabitants ifrere disposed in 
four, yiUageSi under, the yphepf the mfle^sibl®. coRt 
queror.' But Milan soon rose from her ashes ; 
and the league of Lombardy was cemented by 
distress ; their cause was espoused by Venice, 

Pope Alexander III, and the Greek emperor: the 
fabric of oppression was overturned in a day ; 
and in tbe treaty of Constance, Frederic sub- 

^ Gunther Ligurinus, 1. viii, 5S4f, et secj:, upud Schmidt, tom. iii,* 

p.3l§. 

^ Sohis imperdtor facleni suam firmavit ut petram, (Bucard, de 
Excidio MediolanI, Script. Itah p* 0lf)- This volume of 

Muratori 'contaitts'the' origihals of the hihtety bf Etederic I, which 
must be''€omparM ttith’-due regard tb.%]Sf:|ti*cuihstances and prejtj- 
of each German’ or l^omhard ' ' ' 
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cHAF. scribed, with some reservations, the freedom of 
XLix. gjjjj cities. His grandson contend- 

Frlto" ed with their vigour and maturity ; but Frederic 
was endowed with some pers<mal and peculiar 
I2S0. advantages. His birth and education recom- 
mended him to the Italians *, and in 'the impla- 
cable discord of the two factions, the Ghibelins 
were attached to the emperor, while the Gp^elfs 
displayed the banner of liberty and the church. 
The court of Eome had shmaWed, when his fa- 
ther Henry was permitted to unite with the 
empire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ; and 
from these hereditary realms, the son derived an 
ample and ready supply of troops and treasure. 
Yet Frederic II was finally oppressed by the 
m'ms of the Loiabards and the thunders of -the 
Yatican i his Mngdom was given to a stranger, 
the last CfS his tamily was bawled/ at Naples 
on a public scafFdd. Ihiring sixty years, no 
• emperor appeared in Italy, and the name was re- 
membered only by the ignominious sale of the 
last relics of sovereignty. 

ladepend- barbarian conquerors of the West werd 

princes of pleosed to'decoifate their chief with the title ef em- 
a!™ 6 "i 4 - paF^w*. but it was not their design to invest him 
im, &c. tjjg despotism of Constantine and Justinian. 

The persons of the Germans were free, their con- 
quests were therown, and their national character 
was animated by a spirit which scorned the servile 
jurisprudence of the new or the ancientRoman. It 

t, ‘ ^ ■ 

tfe.tbje history ot I?re4ei^c il» and the house of Swafeia at Maples, 
Istom Civile^ tom. L xiv-xiz. 
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would have been a vain and dangerous attempt cjia p. 
to impose a monarch on the armed freemen, who 
were impatient of a magistrate pon the bold, who 
refused to ohey^t on the poWerfuli who aspired to 
command. The empire of Charlemagne and Otho 
was distributed among the dttke# of the nations 
■»> or provinces, the^ counts of the smaller disti'icts, 
aiKbthe«n'iargtaves of the marches or frontiers, 
who all united the civil and military authority 
as it liad been delegated to the lieutenants of the 
first Caesars. The Roman governors, wiio, for the 
most part, were soldiers of fortune, educed their 
mercenary legioss, assuAied tire itnperM'purplei 
and, Ofthia^ failed br'suedgsdied hi thfeir revdlt, 
withputitwounding the power and unity of go- 
vfernmenfc If the dukes, margraves^ and counts 
of Germany, vrere less audacious in their claims, 
tile coiisequeT«!es of their success were more last- 
ing and pernicious to the state. Instead of aim- 
ing at the supreme rankf they silently laboured 
tdfestaWlsb and^appi'opriafe'''theih''pfc>s^htft-a-l- ih« 
dependence. Their atpbitksh Was sechi^d hr 
tlie weight of their estates and vassals,* their mu- 
hial example and support, the common interest . 
of the saiwrdinate nobility, the change of princes 
.and families, the minorities of Otho III and Hen- 
ry . I V, the ambition of the popes, and the vain 
pws»itebf the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. 

AR the .attributes of regal and territorialjiiris- 
die tioawere gradually usurped by thecommanders 
of the provinces; the right of peace and tvaty-pf 
life and death, b^ coinage and ti^ation, of foreign 
alliance and domestic economy. Whatever had 

vop. IX. ^ P . . 
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teen seized bjr Tiolence, was ratified by favoai' 
or distress, was granted as the price of a doubt- 
ful vote or a voluntary service ; whatever had 
been granted to one could not, jPvithout injury, 
be denied to his successor or equal ; and every 
act of local or temporary possession was insensi- 
bly moulded into the constitution of the Ger- 
manic kingdom. In every province, the viiy'ble 
presence of the duke or count was interposed be- 
tween the throne and the nobles ; the subjects 
of the law hecarae tire vassals of a private chief ; 
and the standard, which he received from his so- 
vereign, was often raised against him in the field. 
The temporal power of the clergy was cherished 
and exalted by the superstition or policy of the 
Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly 
depended on their ntederation and fidelity ; and 
thh bishoprics of Omaany were* made equal in 
extent and privilege, superior in wealth and po- 
pulation, to the most ample states of the mili- 
tary order. As long as the emperors retained the 
prerogative of bestowing' on every vacancy these 
ecclesiastic and secular benefices, their cause was 
maintained hy the gratitude or andjition of their 
friends and favourites. But in the quarrel of the 
investitures, they were deprived of theiw influenefe 
over the episcopal chapters 7 the freedom of elec- 
tion was restored, and the sovereign was reduced, 
by a solemn mockery, to his Jirst prayer i, the 
recommendation, once in his reign, to a single 
prebend in each church. The secular-governors, 
instead of being recalled at the will of a superior, 
could be degraded only by the sentence of their 
peers. In the first age of the monaryby, the ap~ 
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pointment of the son to the dutchy or county of chap. 
his father, was solicited as a favour ; it was arra- 
dually obtained as a custom, and extorted as a 
right : the lii|pal succession was often extended 
to the collateral or female branches ; the states 
of the empire (their popular, and at length their 
legal, appellation) were divided and alienated by 
testament and sale; and all idea of a public trust 
was lost in that of a private and perpetual inhe- 
ritance. The emperor could not even be enrich- 
ed by the casualties of forfeiture and extinction : 
wdthin the term of a year, he was obliged to dis- 
pose of the vacant fief, and in the choice of the 
candidate, it was his duty to consult either the 
general or the provincial diet. 

After the death of Frederic II, Germany was The cer- 
left a monster with an hundred heads. A crowd constitu- 
of princes and prelates disputed the ruins of the 
empire; the lords of innumerable castles were less 
prone to obey, than to imitate, their superiors ; 
and according to the measure of their strength, 
their incessant hostilities received the names of 
conquest or robbery. Such anarchy was the in- 
evitable consequence of the laws and manners of 
Europe ; and the kingdoms of France and Italy 
%^'cre shivered into fragments by the violence of 
the same tempest. But the Italian cities and the 
French vassals were divided and destroyed, while 
the union of the Germans has produced, under 
the naipe of an empire, a great system of a fe- 
derative republic. In the frequent and at last 
the perpetual institution of diets, a national spirit 
was kept alive, and the powers of a common le- 
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gislature are still exercised by the three branches 
or colleges of the electors, the princes, and the 
free and imperial cities of Germany, I. Seven 
of the most powerful feudatories ’fere permitted 
to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, 
the exclusive privilege of choosing the Roman 
emperor ; and these electors vs'ere the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margravth of 
Brandcn|mrgh, the count palatine of the Rhine, 
and the three archbishops of Blentz, of Treves, 
and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous mul- 
titude : tliey reduced to four representative votes, 
the long series of independent counts, and ex- 
cluded the nobles or equestrian order, sixty thou- 
sand of whom, as in the Polish diets, had appear- 
ed on horseback in the field of election. III. The 
pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the 
mitre, wisely adopted the commons as the third 
branch of the legislature, and, i?i the progress of 
society, they were introduced r«hout the same era 
into the national assemblies of France, Ih’.gland, 
and Germany. The Hanseatic league command- 
ed the trade and navigation of the north : the 
confederates of the Rliine secured tiie j)eace and 
intercourse of the inland country; the influence of 
the cities has been adequate to their weaith and 
policy, and then* negative still invalidates the acts 
of the twosuperior colleges of electors and princes.* 

* In tlie immense labyrinth of the jm puUicumot Germany, ! must 
either quote one writer or a thomund ; and 1 had rather trust to one 
faithful guide, than transcribe, on credit, a multitude of and 

passages. That guide is M. ITtSbi, the author of the best leqat and 
constitutional history' that' I kmw df any country, (Nouvel Ahregd 

Chi'OHologiqiie. 
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It is inthe fourteenth century, thatwemayview chap. 
in the strongest ligiit the state and contrast of the 
Roman empire of Germany, which no longer held, ■weakness 
except on the forders of the Rhine and Danube, a “tf’the"' 
single province of Trajan or Cohstantine. I'heir oaman 
iiiiwortliy sxiccess(^rs were the counts of Haps- ciwiesiv, 
burgh, of Nassaujof Luxemhurgh,andof Schwart- 
zeilliurgh : the emjieror Henry VII procured for 
his son the crown of Bohemia, and his grandson 
Charles IV" was born among a people, strange and 
barbarous in the estimation of the Germans them- 
selves.”* After the excommunication of Lewis of 
Bavaria, he received the gift or promise of the 
vacant empire from the ‘Rbman pontiffs, who, in 
the exile and captivity of Avignon, affected the 
dominion of the earth. The death of his compe- 
titors united the electoral college, and Charles 
w'-as unanimously saluted king of the Romans, 
and future emjieror : a title Avhich in the same 
age was prostituted to the Caesars df Germany 
affd Greece. The Germatt eitnpefor whs no morg 

Chronologique cle THistoire ct du Ufoit Public d'AUemagne, Paris, 

177G, 2 vuls. in 4*to). His learning and j-udgment have di&cerned the 
most interesting facts ; his simple brevity comprises them in a narrow 
space; his chronologicai order distributes them under the proper 
dates ; and an elaborate index collects them under their respective 
hjeads. To this work, in a less perfect state, Dr. Robertson was grate™ 
fully indebted for that masterly sketch which traces even the modem 
changes of the Germanic body. The Corpus Historias Germanicaa of 
Struviiis has been likewise consulted, the more usefully, as that huge 
compilation is fortibed in every page wkh the original texts. 

Yet per mnaili^^ Charles iV must not be considered as a barbarian. 

After his education at Paris, he recovered the use of the Bohemian, 
his native, idiom ; and the emperor conversed and wrote with equal 
facility in French, Latin,. Italian^ and German, ^ (Stniviu^, p. 615, 616)»i 
Petrarch always represents hlwt as n-, polite, and learned prince, . 

' ■ p, s 
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CHAP, than the elective ^nd impotent magistrate of ar.*. 
aristocracy pf princes, who had not left him a ^ ii- 
lage that he might call his own. His best prero- 
gative w'as the right of presiding and proposing 
in the national senate, which was convened at 
his summons ; and his native kingdom of Bohe- 
mia, less opulent than the adjacent city of Nii- 
rembergh, wgs the firmest seat of his pov.-ei' 
A. D. 1305. and the richest source of his revenue, I'lie 
army with which he passed the Alps consisted 
of three hundred horse. In the cathedral of St. 
Ambrose, Charles was crowne<i with the iron 
crown, which tradition ascribed to the I^ombard 
monarchy; but he was admitted only with a 
peaceful train ; the gates of the city were shut 
upon him ; and flie king of Italy w'as held a cap- 
tive by the anns of ^he Visconti, whom he con- 
firmed in the sbtefeilfrity of Milan. In the Va- 
ticaii he was again browned with thegoMeii crown 
of the empire ; but, in obedience to a secret 
treaty, tiie Roman emperor immediately with- 
drew, Avithout reposing a single night within 
the walls of Rome, The eloquent Petrarch," 
whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores anjd upbraids the ignominious 
flight of the Bohemian ; and even his contehipo- 
rarics could observe, that the sole exercise of his 
authority Was in the lubrativesaleof privileges and 
titles. The gold of ItaSy secured the election of his 

” Besides the German and Italian historians, the expedition of 
Charles IV is painted in lively and original colonra in the curious 
sur ia Vie-de tom* iii, p* fhe aWie 

dc Sade, whose prolixity h^s never been blamed by any reader of taste 
and cunosily, ' ■ - . „ ■ ^ i-'* * 
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son ; but such was the shameful poverty of the chap, 
Roman emperor, that his person was arrested by 
a butcher in the streets of Worms, and was de- 
tained in the fcufalic inn, as a pledge or hostage 
for the jrayment of his expences. 

From this humiliating scene, let us turn to the His osten- 
* apparent majesty of the same Charles in the diets I, naasg, 
of fhe empire. The golden bull, which fixes the 
Germanic constitution, is promulgated in the'style 
of a sovereign and legislator. An hundred princes 
bowed before his throne, and exalted their own 
dignity by the voluntary honours which thej 
yielded to their chief or mhiister. At the royal 
banquet, the hereditary great officers, the seven 
electors, \dio in rank and title were equal tokings, 
performed their solemn and domestic service of 
the palace. The seals of the triple kingdom were 
borne in state by the archbishops of Mentz, 
Cologne, and Treves, the perpetual arch-chancel- 
lors of Germany, Italy, and Arles. The great 
marshal, on horseback, exerdsied his function with 
a silver measure of oats, which he emptied on the 
ground, and immediately dismounted to regulate 
the order of the guests. The ^reat steward, the 
count palatine of tlie Rhine, placed the dishes on 
the table. The great chamberlain, the margrave 
of Brandenburg}), presented, after the repast, the 
golden ewer and bason, to wash. The king of 
Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, was represented 
by the emperor’s brother, the duke of Liixem- 
burgh and Brabant ; and the procession was clos- 
ed by the great huntsmen, who introduced a 
boar and a stag, wifh a loud Ohorus of horns and 
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CHAP, 

XI,fX. 


Contrast 
of the 
power and 
niodesty of 
Augustus. 


hounds." Nor was the supremacy of the ep.ij.i:- 
ror confined to Germany alone ; the hc-rcdilary 
monarchs of Europe confessed the pre-eminence 
of his rank and dignity : he was $\e first of the 
Christian princes, the temporal head of Ihe great 
republic of the West to his person the title of 
majesty was long' appropriated ; and he disputed 
with the pope the sublime prerogative of cr«it- 
ing kings and assembling councils. The oracle 
of the civil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pen- 
sioner, of Charles IV *, and his school resounded 
with the doctrine, that the Roman emperor was 
the rightful sovereign of the earth, from the ris- 
ing to the setting sun. The contrary opinion was 
condemned, not as an error, hut as an heresy, 
since even the gospel had pronounced, “And 
“ there went forth ,a«fecree from Caesar Angus t- 
“ us, that all the world should be taxed.”'* 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space 
between Augustus and Charles, strong and strik- 
ing Avill be the contrast between the two Cmsars; 
the Bohemian, who concealed his weakness un- 
der the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, 
who disguised his strength under the semblance 
of modesty. At the head of his victorious le- 
gions, in his reign over the sea and land, from 
the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlantic ocean, 
Augustus professed himself the servant of the 

® Se'3 the whole cmuiiouy in Striivkifi, p. 629. 

p The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its head, 
was never represented with more dignity than in the council of 
ckihce. See Lcn font’s History of that assembly, 

1 Gravhmj Ongines^ Juris Clvilis, p. 106, 
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i I alt* and the equal of his fellow-citizens. The chap- 
i onqueror of Rome and her provinces assumed 
t he })opular and leqal form of a censor, a consul, 
and a tribune. | His will was the law of man- 
kind, but' in the declaration of his laws he bor- 
% 

rowed the voice of the senate afld people ; and, 
from their decrees, their master accepted and re-f 
iicwed his temporary commission to administer 
to the republic. In ids dress, his domestics,' his 
titles, in all the offices of social life, Augustus 
maintained the character of a private Roman ; 
and his most artful flatterers ■ respected the se- 
cret of his absolute and perpetual monarchy. 

^ 4>' ■ " i I ' ’‘In. ' 

* Six iiiiousand urn& have been discovered of the slaves and freed- 
nien of Augustus and IJvia. So minute was the division of office, 
that one slave was appointed to weigh the wool which was spun 
the empress’ maids, another fo]r the care of her lap-dog, &c. (Cav 
mere Scpolchrale, &e. by Bianchini. Extract of his work, in the Bi*» 
bliotheque Italiquc, tom. iv, p. 175. His Eloge, by Fontenelle, tom. 
vi, p. 35d). But these servants were of the same rank, and possibly 
not more numerous than those of Pollio or Lentulus. They onli" 
prove the general riches of the city. 
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CHAP. L. 

Description oj Arabia and its inhahitaytts-~~Birib, cha- 
racter, and doctrine vf Mahomet — He preaches at Mecca 
—Flies to Medina — Propagates his religion bp the sicord 
— Voluntary or reluctant submission of the Arabs — His 
death and successors — The clams and fortunes of AH 
and his descendants. 

CHAP. Aptek pursuing above six hundred years the 
fleeting Cassars of Constantinople and Germany, 
1 now descend, in the reign of HeracHus, on 
the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. 
While the state was exhausted by the Persian 
war, and the church was distracted by the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite sects, Mahomet, with the 
sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, 
erected his throne on the ruins of Christianity 
and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian pro- 
phet, the manners of his nation, and the spirit of 
his religion, involve the causes of the decline and 
fall of the eastern Empire ; and our eyes are cu- 
riously mtent on one of the most memorable re- 
volutions which have impressed a new and last- 
ing, character on the nations of the globe.* 

* Aa in this and the following chapter I shall display much Arabic 
learning, I must profess my total ignorance of the oriental tongues, 
and vny gratitude to the learned interpreters, who have 4*ansfused their 
science into the Latin, French, and English languages* 'Their 
tipns# versions, apd histories, I shall occasionally notice. 
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In tlie vacant sj)ace between Persia, Syria, chap. 

Egypt, and Ethiopia, the Arabian peninsula” 

may be conceived as a triangle of spacious but Descrip. 
irregular dimeroions. Front the liorthern point 
of Boles' «n the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hun- 
dred miles is terminated by the straits of Bahel- 
niande! and the land of frankincense. About 
hal^* this length may be allowed for the middle 
breadth from east to west, from Bassora to 
Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea."* 

^ The geographers of Arabia may be divided into three classes.-*. 

I. The Gretkt and Latina^ whose progressive knowledge may be 
traced tn Agathavcides, (de Mari Rubro, in Hudson. Geograph. Minor, 
tom. i) i Diodorus . Siculus, (tom. J, 1. p, J 59-1 67 ? 1. iii, p. 

'^16, edit. WesseJing) ; Strabo, (L xvi, ,p. from Eratos- 

thenes, p. 1 1 22-1 31S2, from Artemidoriis) ; Dionysius, (Feriegesis, 
927-969); Pliny, (Hist. Natiir. v, 12; vi, 32), and Ptolemy, (De^ 
g«cript, et Tabulae Urbium, In Hudson, tom, iii). 2, The Arabic writ» 
ets^ who have treated the subject with the zeal of patriotism or devo- 
tion; the extracts of Pocock (Specimen Flist. Arabum, p. 125-128) 
from tiie Geography of the Sherif al Eddssi, render us still more di&» 
satisBcd with the version or abridgment (p. 24-27, 44-56, 108, &c* 

119, &c.) which the Maronites have published under the absurd title 
of Geograpbia Nubiensis, (Paris, 1619); but the Latin aj<d French 
translators, Graves (in Hudson, tom. iii) and Galiand, (Voyage de la 
Palestine par la Roque, p. 265-346), have opened to us the Arabic of 
Abulfeda, the most copious and correct account of the peninsula, 
which may be enriched, however, from the Bibliotheque Orientale of 
d'Herbeiot, p, 120, et alibi passim. 3. The European travellers^ 
among whom Shaw (p. 488-455) and Niebul\r (Description, 1773, 

Voyages, tom. i, 1776) dc.serve an honourable distinction; Busching 
KleograTihie par Berenger, tom. viii, p. 416-510) has compiled with 
judgment; and d’Anville^s Maps (Orbis Veteribus Notus, and Ire 
Partie d® PAsie) should lie before the' reader, with his Geographic 
Ancienne, tom. ii, p- 208-231. 

« Ahulfed. Descript. Arabise, p. 1 ; DA^nville. 'FBiiphrate et U 
Tigre, p. 19, 20. It was in tliis place, the paradise or garden of a 
sat#ap, that Xenophon and the- Greeks first passed the ' Euphrates, 
(Anabasis, 1. 1, c. 10, p. 29, edit Wells). = ■■■■ ' 

Reland has proved, with much superfiudus learning, 1. That our 
Bed Sea (the Arabian Gulf) is no more than a part of the Mare 
Muhrumt the SaXtEinrn of the ancients, which was extended to 

^he indefinite space of the Indian ocean. 2. That the synonymous 

words 
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CHAP. 

L. 


The soil 
and cli- 
mate. 


THE decline and FAtf. 

The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, 
and the southern basis presents a front of a thou - 
sand miles to the Indian ocean. The entire sur- 
face of the peninsula exceeds ill a fourfold pro- 
portion that of Germany or France,; but the 
far greater part has been justly stigmatized witli 
the epithets of the siony and the sandy. Even 
the wikis of Tartary are decked by the hand of 
nature with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage ; 
and the lonesome traveller derives a sort of com- 
fort and society from the presence of vegetable 
life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a bound- 
less level of sand is intersected by sharp and 
naked mountains, and the face of the desert, 
without shade or shelter, is scorched by the di- 
rect and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead 
of refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly 
from the south-vvest, diffuse a noxious and even 
deadly vapour ; the hillocks of sand udiich they 
alternately raise and scatter, are compared to 
the billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, 
whole armies, have been lost and buried in the 
whirlwind. The common benefits of water arc 
an object of desire and contest ; and such is the 
scarcity of wood, tliat some art is requisite to pre- 
serve and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is 
destitute of navigable rivers, which fertilize the 
soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent re- 
gions : the toiTents that fall from, the hills are 
imbibed by the thirsty earth : the rare and hardy 
plants, the tamarind or the acacia, that strike 
their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are noii- 

words alluded to the colour of the blacks or iiegi-oes, 

^Ditfert . tom, i, p. S9i-617}, 
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rislied by the dews of the night : a scanty supply 
of rain is collected in cisterns and aqueducts: 
the wells and springs are the secret treasure of 
the desert; an| the pilgrim of Mecca/ after 
many a dry and sultry march, is disgusted by 
the taste of the waters, which have rolled over 
%a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is the general 
andugenuine picture of the climate of Arabia. 
The experience of evil enhances the value of any 
local or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a 
green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are suf- 
ficient to attract a colony of sedeiitary Arabs to 
the fortunate spots which can afford food and re- 
freshment to themselves and their cattle, and 
which encourage their industry in the cultivation 
of the palm-tree and the vine. The high lands 
that border on the Indian ocean are distinguish- 
ed by their superior plenty of wood and v/ater: 
the air is more temperate, the fruits are more 
delicious, the animals and the human race more 
numerous: the fertility of the soil invites and 
re«'ards the toil of the husbandman ; and the 
peculiar giils of frankincense*^ and coffee have 
attracted in different ages the mei-chants of 
the norld. If it be compared with the rest 

* In tlie thirty or stations, between Cairo and Mecca, tltere 
are lifteen destitute of good water. See the route of the Hadjeea, in 
Shaw’s Travel*?, p. 477. 

^ The aromatics, especially the thus or f rani incense, of Arabia, oc« 
cupy the siith book of Pliny* Our great poet (Paradise Lost* L itA 
introduces, in a simile, the spicy odours that are blow^i by the north • 
east wind from the Sabteaii coast.*-* ■ . ^ 

■ — .Many a league, 

Piea_s\l with the grateful .sceiitj old- Ooeaii saiilc-s^ 

(PliD. Hist. Natur. xii, 42). 
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CHAP, of the peninsula, this sequestered region may 
t trnly deserve the appellation of fthe Aapjoj/ and 
the splendid colouring of fancy and fiction has 
been suggested by contrast aiiJ countenanced 
by distance. It was for this earthly paradise 
that nature had reserved her choicest favours 
and her most curious workmanship : the incom- ■ 
patible blessings of luxury and innocence svere 
ascribed to the natives : the soil Avas impregnated 
with gold^ and gems, and both the land and sea 
were taught to exhale the odours of aromatic 
Division of sAveets. This division of the sandy, the stony, 
the^ny,’ and the happy, so familiar to the Greeks and 
iappy*' Latins, is unknown to the Arabians themselves : 
Aj-abia. jg singular enough, that a country, whose 

language and inhabitants have ever been the 
same, should scarcely retain a vestige of its an- 
cient geography. The maritime districts of 
Bahrein and ihnan are ojiposite to the realm of 
Persia. The kingdom of Yemen displays the 
limits, or at least the situation, of Arabia Felix : 
the name of Neged is extended over the inland 
.space : and the birth of JMaliomet has illustrated 
the province of Hejaz along the coast of the 
Bed Sea-^^ 

f Agatharcides affinn.?, that lumps of pure gold were found, from 
rhe size of an olive to that of a nut ; that iron was twice, and .silver 
ten times the value of gold, (de Rubro, p. dO). These real or 
iniaginaiy treasures are vanished ; and no gold mines are at present 
icnown in Arabia, (Niebuhr, Description, p. 124). 

.^Consult, peruse, and study, the Specimen Ilistoria Arabiim of 
focock! (Oxon. 16d0, in 4to). The thirty page.s of text and version 
■are extracted from the Dynasties of Gregory Abulpharagius, which 
Pocock afterwards translated, '(Oxon. 1663, in 4-t,o): the three him- 
dred and fifty-eight notes from a classic and work on the 

Arabian antitj_uitios. • 
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The measure of population is regulated by the chap. 
means of subsistence; and the inhabitants of 
this vast peninsula might b§ out-numbered by Manners., 
the subjects a fertile and industrious pro- alweLsr 
vince. Along the shores of the Persian gulf of 
the ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the Icth^o- 
, phagi,^ or fish-eaters, continued to wander in 
qu€et of tlieir precarious food. In this primitive 
and abject state, which ill deserves the name of 
society, the human brute, without arts or laws, 
almost without sense or language, is poorly dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the animal creation. 
Generations and ages might , roll away in silent 
oblivion, and the helpless savage was restrained 
from multiplying his race, by the wants and 
pursuits which confined his existence to the 
nan-ow margin of the sea-coast. But in an 
early period of antiquity the great body of the 
Arabs had emerged from this scene of misery ; 
and as the naked wilderness could not main- 
tain a people of hunters, they rose at once to 
the more secure anti plentiful condition of the 
pastoral life. The same life is uniformly pur- 
sued by the roving tribes of the desert, and in 
the portrait of the modern iSedwcecfli', we may 
trace the features of tlieir ancestors,* who, in 

* Anmn remarks the Icthyophagi of the coast of Hejaz, (Peviplufs 
Maris Erythrjsi, p* 12), and beyond Aden, (p. 15). It seems pro- 
bable that the shores of the Red Sea (in the largest sense) were oc- 
cupied by these savages in the time, perhaps, of Cyrus but I can 
hardly believe that any cannibals were left among the savages in the 
reign of Justinian, (Procop. de Bell. Persic. 1. i, c. 19). 

^ See the Specimen Historiie Arabpia of P^cock, p,.2, 5, 86, &c.. 

The journey of M. d’Arvieux, in 160^ to the camp of the emir of 
moimt Carmel^ (Voyage de ia Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718) exhibits a 

pleasing 
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CHAP, the age of Bfoses or Mahomet, dwelt under 
similar tents, and conducted their horses, and 
camels,; and sheep, to the same springs and the 
same pastures. Our toil is le?l;ened, and our 
wealth is increased, by our dominion over the 
useful animals i and the Arabian shepherd bail 
acquired the absolute possession of a faithful ' 
The horse, friend and a laborious slave.’ Arabia, inf'tbu 
opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine and 
original country of the horse j the climate most 
propitious, not indeed to the size, but to the 
spirit and swiftness, of t];at generous animal. 
The merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and iiie 
English breed, is derived from a mixture of 
Arabian blood the Bcclowecns j-reserve, with 
superstitious care, the honours and the me- 
mory of the purest race : tlio males are sold at 
a high price, but the females are seldom alien- 
ated ; and the birth of a noble foal was esteem- 
eb, among the tribes, as a subj’ect of joy and 
mutual congi'atulation. These horses arc edu- 
cated in the teats, among the chiidren of the 
Arabs, with a tender familinrity, w liich trains 

pleasing and onginal picture of the life of the Bedoweens, wliich n-nT 
be illustrated from ^Niebuhr (Description dej'Arabie„ {>. B?t--344}nnd 
Volnej, (tom, j, p. 3*i3-38o), the last and most jiidicious of our Syrijr. 
travellers. 

^ Read (it is. no unpleasant task) the incompyirable articles cf the 
/ihr.vc {ind the Camel, in the Natural Hi.story of I^L de BiULm. 

m Arabian horses» see db4rvieux fp. i59~i?3j and 

hiihr, (p. id). At the Wid of the xiiith centur;.% the horres of 

Naged esteemed sure’-fcoled, those of Yemen .‘slr(»ng ant! sein^- 
iccablc, thc.se of Hejax most noble. The horses of Eoropie, tuo 
tenth ami la.st clas.?, were generally despised, as having too much 
body and too little spirit, (d’Hsrhelot, liibliot. Orient, p. 339) ; 

* their strength was requisite to, hear the v, 'eight of the knight and^s 
armour. 
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thwn in th« Uahits of gentleness and attacliment. cbiap. 
I'liey are acci^tomed only to walk and to gallop: 
their wsensatioi|s are not bloated -by the incessant 
abuse of the spiir and the whip : tl^eilF powers are 
reserved /or the; iriomeBts- of flight and pilrsuit; 
but no sGooer ddfth^y feel the toaeh of the, hand 
• or the stiitiipj'4hah they dart away with the 
swfftnea^df the wind ; and if their friend be ^is- 
monattei in the rapid career, they instantly' stop 
till he has recovered his seat. In the sands of 
Africa and Arabia, the camel is a sacred and pre- The camcL 
cions gift. That strong and j^tieat beast of 
burden can perform, without eating hr drinking, 
'Ujouraey of several 'daygf and a^res#t#ii^M;fresh 
water is preserved in a large bag, a fifth stomach 
of the animal, whose body is imprinted with the 
marks of servitude the larger breed is capable of 
transporting a weight of a thousand pounds ; and 
the dromedary, of a lighter and more active 
frame, outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. 
^ldHVe-'hir"'de’&df atehst' every part'-bf 'the feaiheb'is 
sef vfceable td' Inafi ; her ftiilfc is' plefifcifti %ind Nu- 
tritious: the youttger and tender flesh Iks the taste 
of veal : “ a valuable salt is extracted from tlie 
urine : the dung supplies the deficiency of fuel ; 
and the long hair, which falls each year and is 

renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the gar- 

' / 1^^'*;, ' '' ' ' 

i^ruibiis fcamelorwn veseC ^olent wm 

the opimon of an AraWan physician, (Pocock, Spccimeii, p. 88). 

fond of milk* prefers the does 

.fQO't l)ut,,^he' dic5k,-t>f md Medina 

was already ip'ote Maltomet, tom til, p» 

, ’ !j r '■ 'I 
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iBCBtev the fwttiture; and the tenfe, of the Be • 
dpweens. In the imny seasons they consume the 
rare and insufficient herbage of tl?e desert : dur- 
ing the heats of summer and the ^'arcity of win- 
ter, they remove their encampments tp the sea- 
coast, the hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates, and, have often extorted the 
dangerous license : of visiting the hanks of file 
Nile, and the. villages of Syria and Palestine. 
The difa of a wanderiag Arab is a life of danger 
and distress; and though sometimes, by rapine 
or exchange, he may appropriate the fruits of 
industry, a private citizen in Europe is in the 
possession of more solid and pleasing luxury, 
than the proudest emir, who marches in the field 
at the head of ten thausaiul horse. 

Yet an esspfltiai difference may be found be- 
C hords- of Scythia and the Arabian 
tribes, since many of the latter were collected in- 
to towns and employed in the labours of traile and 
agriculture. A part of their time and industry 
was still devoted to the management of their 
cattle : they mingled in peace and war, withdheir 
brethren of the desert ; and the Bedowfenr de- 
rived f*'oifi..i|ieir' useful intercourse, some supply 
of their wants, and some rudiments^ of art and 
knowledge. Among the forty-two cities of Ara- 
bia,” enumerated by, Abulfeda, the most ancient 
and populous were .situate' in the happij Yemen: 

° Yet IJtfardan of Heriaclea (in Periplo, p. 16, in tom. i* Hudison,, 
Minor. ■G€Ograj)h,) reckons one hundred and sixtj-four towns in K** 
rafeia Fdix. . The size of the towns might be small — ^the faith of tht 
writer might be large. 
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tile towers of Saana,*’ and' the marvellous reser- du .4 'Pj 
voir of Meralj,^ were constructed by the kinsrs 
of the Homeiites; but-tbeii*>j)rofane lustre was 
eclipsed by the prophetic glories 6f BIedina *’ and 
Mecca/. near the Eed Sea,' and at the distance Mecca? 
from each other of two Ifcndred and seventy 
’* miles. The last of these holy places was known 
to*' the Greeks under the name of Macoraba; 
and the termination of the word is expressive 
of its greatness, which has not indeed, in the 
inost flourishing period, exceeded the size and 
popuiousness of Marseilles. Some latent motive, 

,compa,red by. Abul^eda (m Hqdstan, lii# p, J>4i) to Damas-* 
c6s, and is stiii the residence of the Iman of Yemen, (Voyages de 
Kefbiihr, tom. i, p. 331-342). Saana is twenty-four parasahgs from 
Dafar, (Abulfeda, p. 51), and sixty-eight from Aden, (p. 53). 

** Pocock, Specimen, p. 57 ; Geograph. Nubionsis, p. 52. Moriaba, 
or Merab, six miles in circumference, was destroyed by the legions of 
Augu.stus, (Plin. Hist Kat. vi, 32), and had not i-evived In the xivih 
century, (Abulfed. Descript, -Arab. p. 58). 

The name of c%, Mediria^ was appropriated, to 

(thd la$rip|>a bf the Greeks), ike seat bi iSd ' ptdpbetl Tkii 

Fffkoned iby A^bn^ed^ in atai|phs,?pr?d0f 
journey of a caravan, (p. 15) : to Bahrein, xv ; to Bassora, xviii ; to 
Cusah, XX t to'bhmojBcis €#^f*'laej5Ahe, xxj to Cairo, xxv ; to Mecca, 

X ; from Mecca to Saaitd* 52^ br ' Aden, ixxx 5‘ to Cairo, xxxi 
days, or 412 hours, (Shaw’s Travels, p. 477).; which, according 
to the estimate of d’Anville, (Mesures Itineraires, p. 99), allows 
fibout twenty-live English miles for a day’s journey. From the 
land of frankincense (Hadramant, . jm Yemen, between Adea and 
Cape Fartasch) to Gaza, in Sy^ia, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xii, 32) com- 
putes Ixv mansions of camels. These measures may assist fancy and 
elf ^a|;e facts^ ■ • ■ , ' ■ d ■ , ■ 

* Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from the Arabian's, ,<d’Herbe- 
lot, Bibliotheqim Oriciitule, p. 368-371 ; Ptjcock, Specimen, p. 125-. 
i 28 ; Abulfeda, p, 11-^40). As no unbeliever is permitted to enter the 
city, our travellers'are siknt and the shoirt hints of Thev'^ilot (Voyages 
ifu Levaht, "ikrt'l,- pV49'0) takef from tiie'suKpIci^f s moutli of an 
African’renegadb; Pei.Vfkn;§’'cdtttted housee, (Cliardifi, 

t'OiH* iv, |». 1-67). ^ ■ 

. a2 


perhaps of supeivStition, must have, impeHeti the 
fbpnders, in t the choice of a mogf unpromising 
situation. They erected their habitations of mud 
or stone, in a plain almirt two miy-s long and one 
mile broad, at the foot of tliree barren moun- 
tains : the soil is a rock ; the . water even of the 
holy well of Zemzem is hitter or brackish; the 
pastures are remote from the city ; and graces 
are transported above seventy miles from the 
gardens, of .^Tayef. t The fame and spirit of the 
Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, were Donspif* 
cuous. among the Arabian tribes ; but their un- 
grateful soil reftsed the labours of agriculture, 
and their position was favourable to the enter- 
prises of trade. By the sea-port of Gedda, at the 
dist^ce only of fcrty miles, they maintained an 
ea^ eon«j|p8®*tience;with Ahjif^mia.; and that 
Gl^i^iaiit kingdom afibrded- the, first refuge, . to 
the disciples of Mahomet, The treasures of A- 
frica were conveyed over the peninsula to Gerrha 
or Katiff, in the province of Bahrein, a city built , 
as it is said, of rock-salt, by the Chaldean exiles:* 
iiiid from thence, with the native pearls of the 
Ber,sian Cnif, they were floated on rafts to the 
mouth of the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost 
at an equal distance, a month’s journey, betweeJi 
Yemen on the right, and Syria on the left hand. 
The former was the winter, the latter the sum- 
mer, station of her caravans ; and their, seasonable 
Arrival relieved the ships of India from the tedi- 
.and troublesome navigation of the Red §ea 

Strabo* txvi, p. 1110. See one of ibe.-se saltbtniaes i}«ariB»aorft-. 
in ^’Herbelot, BibUot. Orient, p. {?». 
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1ii the markets of Saana aad Merab, in the bar- ch ap, 
hours of Omali and Aden, the camels of the K.o- 
i'eisiiites werefcaden with a preciotis cargo of aro- 

• natics; a su'f/ply- of corn and manufactures was 
rHM'chasQift in the fairs of Bostra and Damascus; 
i he lucrative exchange diffused plenty and riches 

* in the streets of Mecca; and the noMest of her 
•sons united the love of arms v/ith tiie pix»fessioa 
of merchandise.® 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs has National 
been the theme of praise among strangers and ‘ence^oAlf 
natives; and the arts of controversy transform 
this singular event into a proplrecy and a miracle, 
in fh.’Fonr bf the posterity Of Ismaol/ Some 
tiejitions that can neither be dissembled nob 
eluded, render this mode of reasoning as indis- 
creet as it is superfluous : the kingdom of Ye- 
men has been successively subdued by the Abys- 
sinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt/ and 
the Tiirks the holy cities of Mecca and Me- 
- yM:}’; f ■. •"! ‘I* fir- ’w 

'■ Biiruni dictAe'X ^OpuISs pars.a8qaa‘-it), -l<A!tew'dii<J"'aBt . 

ra Ifitroqraiis degit, Hist. Kat.vi, See Half’s Koran# ’Sfural 
evi, p» 503; Pocock, Specimen, p* 2; d’Hcrbelot, Brbliot. Orient, p. 

301 ; Prideaiix’s Life of Mahomet, p. 5^ Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom* L p.-72s 120, 126, i&c. • ^ 

== A nameless doctor (Universal His'u vol. sx, octavo edition) has 
formally demonstrated the truth of Christivirnty by the independence of 
the Arabs. A critic, besides ihe excc|Hions of fact, might dispute the 
ineaaij^g Qf,;the'text, (Genes; xvi, 12), the extent of the appl^atiqh# 
and the foundation of the pedigree. 

• y 'fe sub^u^d,' A. 0. 1 173, ‘‘by a brother ofthe gVeat SklhSn* 

founded at dynasty ' of Gm^s.or Ayoubrtes^ 4Gf,wgitea-,. to 
Hun0* tom.^% p.^4^5. D’He^rbelot, p, . 

By the Ifletitfeiiahi: of SoHniaa 0* I5S§)ahd Selliii II, (156S). 

* Cantemir’s ilist. of the Othmaft.e3U|>jr^#;p» 201, 221. The FasM, 
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c'HAP. dina' have 'repfeteclly bowed under a Scy thian 
tVTaht ; ahd the Roman proviiice of Arabia® 
embraced the peculiar AvilderneiJ in which Is- 
mael and his sons must have pitwied their tents 
in the face of their brethren. Yet these excep- 
tions are temporary or local ; the body of the 
nation has escaped the yoke of the most powerful 
monarchies : the arms of Sesostris and Cyru^ of 
Pompey and Trajan, ' coiild heter achieve the 
conquest'df Arabia i the i^fesent sovereign of the 
Turks ® ihay " ekefcise a shadovs;; of jUFisdfeitiPn, 
but his pride is reduced to solicit the friendship 
of a people, whom it is dangerous to provoke 
and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of 
their freedom are inspribed on the character and 

country of thfe Arabs. Many ages, before Ma- 

^ *' '■%' * ■ ‘ ^ ‘ ' ' ' * - / 1 

m ,no, |ite 

was -ever remitted lo the Porte, (Martiigli, Stato Miiitare delP Irnperio 
Ottdmanno, p. 124*), and the Ttirhs were expelled about the year I630,j 
(Niebuhr, p. 167, 168)* 

" Of the Roman province, under the name of Arabia and the third 
Palestine, the principal cities were Rostra and Petra, which dated their 
era from the year 105, when they were subdued by Palma, a h'eutehaht 
of Trajan, (Dion. Cas.sius, 1. Ixviii). Petra was the capital of the Nafoa« 
theeansj whose name is derived from the eldest of the sons of Ismael, 
(Genes.- XXV, 12, &c.‘with the Commentaries of Jerom, Do Clerc", and 
Calmet). Justinian relihquishod a palm con ntiy often days journey 
to the south of iR|ah, (Procop. de Bell. Persic. I. i, c. 10), and the Eo- 
mans maintain.ed a centurion and a custom-house^ (Arrian in Peripio 
Alaris* Rrythrjei, p. 11> in Piuteifv tom* i), 'at a place {X^mn 
Pa^ns Albus Hawaraldurtho tertitw of Medina, (d*Anvi|le Meinoire 
snr PEgypte, p. 243). These real possessions, and some naval inroad.-, 
of Trajan, (PeripL p. 14, 15)* are magnified by history and medals 
into the Homan conquest of Aralna.. 

^ Niebuhr (Description do I’Arabie, p. 302, 303, 329-331) affords 
the most recent and authentic intelligence of the Turkish empire iq 
Arahk. a; , ■ . . 
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Iwmet/ llieir intrepid, valour bad been severely 
felt by tljeir naighbours in offensive and defenswe 
war. The patent up. of a soldier 

are iusensiblyiiuTjSed in tjhP'fhabits and discipline 
of a pastoral, .life. ...Tho nare pf tjie sheep and 
camels is'abandpned f*? woniwn pf the fribe ; 
but,tho,maifialjty@}iith: under, the bapnor of the 
eriSr, is ever on horseback, and in the held, to 
practise , the exercise of the bow, the javelin, and 
the simitar. The long memoiy of their inde- 
pendence is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, 
and succeeding generations are animated to prove 
their descent, and to maintain their inheritance. 

Their domestic feuds 5 ace suspended on .the ap- 
iJToach of a common enemy; and in their, last 
hostilities against the Turks, the caravan 
Blecca was attacked and pillaged by fourscore 
thousand of the confederates. ’ When they ad- 
vance to battle, the hope of victory is in the 
front; in the rear, the assm’ance ‘ of a retreat, 

Theif hor^ and c'tmels, who in eight or tea 
days can perform a march of four Or five hun- 
dred miles, disappear before the conqueror ; the 
secret waters of the desert elude his search; and 
his victorious troops are consumed with thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of an in- 
yisibje foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely re- 
poses m the heart of the burning solitude. The 
firms and deserts of the Bedoweens are not only 
the safeguards of their own freedom, but the bar- 

• ‘»'l!lid'ddras iSSbiilus (tom. ii, I* xix, p. Weaseiin^) Mas 

cjleariy exposed the freedom of the Kabathaean Arabs, who resisted the 
;irms of Antigonns aod his sob. ; ' - , ; ‘ 
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riers Jilsq ol'^the.kappy Arabia, Avhqse inliabitaiits-, 
remote fromavai',; are enervated b^p^tlie luxury of 
the soil and, climate. The legion^ of Augustus 
melted away in disease and lassitlide;'^ and it is 
only by a naval power that the reduction of 
Yemen has been successfully attempted. Wtifin 
Mahomet erected his holy standard/ that king- 
dom was a province of the Persian empire ; fet 
seven princes of the Homerites still reigned in 
the mountains ; and the vicegerent of Chosroes 
was tempted to forget his distant country and his 
unfortunate master. The historians of the age of 
.lustinian represent the state of the independent 
Arabs, who were divided by interest or affection 
in the’ long quarrel of the East: the tribe of 
was allowed to encamp on the Sywan tei% 
rltoryj tbe./iM!jncie$ of :ffircs were permitted ;tp 
form a city about forty miles to the southward of 
the ruins of Babylon. Their service in the field 
was speedy and vigorous; but (heir friendshi}' w as 
venal, their faith inconstant, their enmity capri- 
cious: it was an easier task to excite than t<) 
disarm these roving barbarians ; and, in the .’bn 
miliar intercourse of war, they learned to see; 
and to despise, the splendid w'cakness both of 
jfome and of Persia. B'fdm Mecca to the Pin - 

Strabo, 1. xvi, p. 1127-1129. Hist. Natur. vi, 32. .-filiUB 

Galiius liinclcd near Medina, and marched near a tbou-sand 
ihe part of Yemen between Mai'eb and the ocean. The non anie de« 
Sahess regibus, (Od, i, p. ^9), and the intacti Arabtmi thesauri, 
(Od. iii, 24), of Horace* attest the virgin puritj’ of Arabia. 

^ See the imperfect historf of Yemen in Focockf S'pedmohj'p. 55- ‘ 
$0; of Hlra* p« (56-74 4 of Gassan, p. 75-.7S, as far as It eouM'lfee ’ 
hpown or prewtved in tae time of Ignorance^ 
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phrates, the Arabian tribesAvere ronroniidod In' cuAp, 
the Creeks anil Latins, -under the general apjjel- 
latioii ofSABA(»:xs,'-' a name vi'hich every Christ- 
ian mouth has "teen- taiiight to pronounce with 
terror anc] abhorrence. ■ ; 

Tiie slaves of domestic ijranisr may vainly 'i'lieir do. 

- oailt in their n&tkhial inde|HUK!ence ; but the^ 

ArfSb is personally fr^e; and he enjoys, in some 
deg-ree, the benefits of sstciety, tvithout Ibrfeiting 
tbC’ prerogativ'cs of nature. In every tribe, su- 
perstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a 
particular family above the heads of their equals. 

The dignities of sheicli and omir invariably de- 
.seetid iri this choseai rafcel bdfc the order ofeue*' 
efeasion- is loose 'and precarious; and the most 
worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen are pre- 
ferred to the simple, though important, office of 


mestic 
freedom 
and cha- 
racter. 


^vpmus mvm <rd txorm 

fsi&i t^}nf';srarM^ are described by jSTcnaiider, (EKcerjpt^ Legation, p. 149); 
Pirii:opiill,‘((k'M!i; Persic. ' 1.' {,' c. IT, iO; i. iiVe.' !&) ; 'atid', in ttio 
meW 4)i Wll& 

hM e^^ly au veign of Blarcu^* ^ , 

« I'be name which h used by Ftolcmy and Pliny in a more confin- 
ed* by Animianui-i' tfiid Pr^ctiFlil'Iii gt^daft^er, sense, ihas been defiv- 
ctl* ridiculously, from Sarak^ the wife of Abraham, obscurely frora 
the village of SaHtlja^ (jMsr« ; Stephan, de Urbibus), more 

]dtfU!>ibly from the Arabic words, ividch signify a tJdaihh character* 
or oriental situntion, (Holtinger, Hist, Oriental. I. i, c. i» p, 7, 8, 
j^ocoek, Specimen, p. 33, 35. Asseman, Bibiiot, Orient, torn, iv, p* 
507). ,, Yet the lust and mo.st popular of these etymologies, is refuted 
by,Ffdlemy,, (Arabia, p. 2, 18,' in Hudson, tom. iv^, who ' exprey^fly 
,the wesfem and southern position of the Smeen^, 
cibscure, tribe op the borders of Hgypt* l^he appellation cannot there- 
fore allude to any character; and, it' imposed by 

strangers,, if be foppd, notin the a ibfeigji lany 
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Og.'Jt THE DECLINE' AND ;FALr, 

(.'II AT. composing disputes by their advice, and guiding’ 

*'■ vaiour bv their example. ■ Even atfemale of sense 
and spirit has been permitted tJ command the 
countrymen of Zenobia.'' I’he nlimentary juno 
tion of several tribes jiroduces an army ; their 
more lasting union constitutes a nation; and^tlie 
supreme chief, the eiiiir of emirs, whose banner » 
is displayed at their head, may deserve, in ^he 
eyes of strangers, the honours of the.kingly name. 

If the Arabian princes abuse tlweir f«?wer, they 
are quicy y punished 'by tbe desertion of :tlteir 
subjects, wiio iiad been accustomed to a mild and 
parental jurisdiction. Their spirit is free, their 
steps are unconfined, the desert is open, and tlie 
tribes and families are held together by a mutual 
and voluntary compact. The softer natives of 
Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of a 
naonaixh i lint if he could not leave his palace 
•without endangering his life,* the. active powers 
of government must have been devolved on his 
nobles and magistrates. The cities of Mecca and 
Medina jiresent, in the heart of Asia, the form, 
or rather the substance, of a commonwealth. The 
grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal ancestors, 
appear in foreign and domestic transactions as the 

^ Satncml' . - * . miilicre^ Jii unt il! eos fegnare, (Exposifcio totiiiy 
Miintli, p. 3^ ia Hadision, tom. iii% ' The reign of Mavia in famous in 
ecclesiastical story. Foeock, Specimen, p. 69, 83. 

^ Mw rm j^cccrtXuiifVi is the report of Agatharades, (de Mari 

Kubro, p. 03, 64, in Hudson, tom. i); Diodorus SIcuius, (tpm. I, I. 
iii, c. 47, p, 315), and Strabo,. (1. xvi, p. 1134), But 1 much sus- 
peet this is one of the popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, 
tW credulity of .tra.wlieris m often transforms into, a 
euatoJav and a inw. , ■ , , < -j . 
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princes of their country ; hut they reigned, like 
Pericles at Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by 
the opinion oflheir wisdom and integrity ; their 
influence was d vkled with tl^ir patrimony ; and 
the sceptre was transferred from the uncles of the 
prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of 
» Koreish, On solemn occasions they convened die 
assembly of t-hfe people ; and since mankind must 
he either compelled or pereuaded to obey, the 
use and reputation of oratory among the ancient 
Arabs is the clearest evidence of public freedom.'' 
But their simple freedom was of a very different 
cast from the nice and artificial machinery of the 
Ojeeifc- and (Roman republics, in which.; each 
member possessed an undivided shard of the civil 
and political rights of the commnnit}'. In the 
more simple state of the Arabs, the nation is 
free, because eacli of her sons disdains a base 
submission to the will of a master, llisbi’eastis 
fiartifiedi with the austere virtues , of courage, 
l«*ien«%?anii<.soteiety ; the love of indepwadoiice 
prompts; him? to exercise the halnts of rself-com-. 
mand ; and the fear of dishonour guards him 
from the meaner apprehension of pain, of danger, 
and of death. The gravity and firmness of the 
mind is conspicuous in his outward demeanour : 
his speech is slow, weighty, and concise, he is 
seldom provoked to laughter, his only gesture is 
that o^f stfisldng his beard, tlie venerable symbol 

^ tsititxuitns Arabes, nisi et eio- 

apttd Focock, Speeiasm'r p. This gift 

of speech thhy shared ohiy with’^he Persians and the sententfews 
Arabs would, probably have disdained the simple and sublime of 

Demosthenes. • ■ 
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Cjvil wars 
a?id pri- 
vate re- 
venge. 


of manhood s- and the sense of Ms own impor.' 

^ ance teaches him to accost biA equals without 
Jevitj, and his superiors withoujiawed The li- 
berty of the Saracens survived flieir conquests : 
the first caliphs indulged the bold and familiar 
language of their subjects : they ascended the 
pulpit to persuade and edify the congregation 
nor was it before the seat of empire was reifiov- 
ed to the Tigris^ that the Abbassidcs adopted tlse 
proud and pompous ceremonial off the Persian 
dnd Byzantine courts. , 

In the study of nations and men we may ob- 
serve the causes that render them liostile or 
friendly to each other, that tend to narrow or 
enlarge, to mollify or exavsperate, the social 
character. The separation of the Arabs from the 
rest ofiiaankindi has accustomed' them to <thn- 
fbufid the ideas of stranger and enbrnys; and the 
poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of 
Jurisprudence, which they believe and prafe- 
tisc to the present hour. They pretend, that in; 
the division of the earth, the rich and fertile 
fUmates were assigned to the other diranclres 
of the human family ; and that the posterity mf 
the outlaw Ismael might rcoover,^ by fraud or 
force, the portion of^ inheritance of which he 
had been unjustly deprived. According to 
the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are 
equally addicted to theft and merchandise : the 

I mmt imuftii tlie feato, thnt';£l’Arvicu:^, d’HerbcIot, and Nle« 
bwlit, represeat, in the most lively colours, tlic mtmners ai>d 
men of the Arabs, which are iUaetrated by mmr lucideftta! passages- 
"•n of Mahomet. 
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caravans that traverse the desert are ransomed 
OF pillagerl ; aifi their neighbours, since the re- 
mote times of .ipb and Sesostris,” have been the 
victims of theirTapacious spirit. If a Bedoweea 
discovers (rom afar* a solitary traveller, he rides 
furiously against :him,’crying, with a loud voice, 
•“ Undress thyself, thy aimt/jm/ wife.) is without 
“ a^arment.” A ready submission entitles him 
to' mercy ; resistance will provoke the aggressor^ 
and his own blood must expiate the blood which 
he presumes to shed in legitimate defence. A 
single robber, or a few associates, are branded 
w ith their genuine name ; but the exploits of a 
imn^eroussband, assume the character of allawful 
and -honourable war. The temper of a people 
thus armed against maskindy was doubly inflam- 
ed by the domestic license of rapine, murder, and 
revenge. In the constitution of Europe, the right 
(0f peace and war iS now confined to a small, and 
thfeiiiBctjial exercise to »much smaller, list of re* 
t huh each Arab# with impu- 
nity ^d tendwB, •«%ht point bis javelin against 
the life of his countryman. The union of the 
ivation consisted only in a vague resemblance of 
language and manners ; and in each community, 
tb0 jurisdiction of the magistrate was mute and 
impotent. Of the time of ignorance which pre- 


0!w6rv^-tiie qbapter of Job, tbe long wall of 1.^00 
disi wMcb from Pelusium to Heliopolis, (Diodor. Si' 

cul tom. I, I. i, Under the name of tie j^bepberd kings, 
they had forrae^rly isnbdi^ed Egj'pt, (IVfawham'i.Uiwbm Clvdn. p. 
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ceded Mahomet^ seventeen* lidndred battles'’ are 
recorded by tradition : hostility Isras embittered 
ivitb tlie rancour of cml factionl atwi the'ricita!, 
in prose or verse, of -an obsolete feud, was suffieient 
to rekindle the same passions among tly3 descend- 
ants of the hostile tribes. In private Hfe^ evely 
man, at least every family, was tbe judge and 
avenger of its own cause. Tbe nice sensibili^’' of 
honour, which weighs the insult rather than the 
injury, shed its deadly venom on theijuarrels of 
the Arabs : the honour of their women, aaid of 
their beards, is most easily wounded ; an indecent 
action, a contemptuous word, can be expiated 
only by the blood of the offender ; and such is 
their patient inveteracy, that they expect whole 
months and years the opportunity of revenge. 
A fin^ pr edmpensation for murden is familiar^ to . 
the barbarians of every age ; but in Arabia the 
kinsmen of tlie dead are at liberty to accept the 
atonement, or to exercise with their own hands 
the law of retaliation. The refined malice of the 
Arabs refuses even the head of the murderer, 
substitutes an innocent to the guilty pdPS©n? and 
tra,nsfers the penalty to ;the best and- most «}nsi- 
derable of the race by whom they have been 
injured. If he falls by their hands, they are ex- 
posed in their turn to the danger of reprisals, the 

“ Or, according to another acconiit^ ISOOj (d’Herbelot, Eibliolhe- 
^uc Orieritale, p. 75>: the two historians who wrote of tbe A^im ol 
Arah^ the battle.s of the Arabs, !|v<ed in the istiiand xth century. The 
famous war of Dahes and Gabrah was occasioned by two horses, last- 
ed fertf ycarc, and ended- in a.'proyerb, (Pocock, Specimen, xh 4S)* • 
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interest and jirincipal of the bloody debt are ac- chap. 

eiimulated ; th| individuals of ^ther family lead 

a life of malice Ind suspicion, -and fifty years may 
sometimes elapse before the account of vengeance 
be finally §ettled.‘^ This sanguinary spirit, igiio* 
rant of pity or forgiveness, has bteen’ moderated, 
•however, by the maxims of honour, which require 
in erei'y private encounter some decent equality 
of age and strength, of numbers and weapons. 

An annual festival of two, perhaps of four, Annual 
months, was observed by the Arabs before the 
time of Mahomet, during which their swords 
wer® rebgiously sheathed both in foreign and do- 
mestic hostility ;* and this partial truce fe’morfe 
strongly expressive of the habits of anarchy and 
warfare.^’ ■ 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was at- Their so- 
tempered by the mikler influence of trade and acation^'" 
literature. I’he solitary peninsula is encompassed 
most civilized nations of the aficittt World : 
tbfemerfelwrt ijB ttee friend of manMud : afidthe 
annual caravdns imported the firstseeife of kndW- 
ledge and politeness into the cities, and even the 
camps, of the desert. Whatever may be the pedi- 
gree of tlie Arabs, their language is derived from 

^ The modern thovory and practice of tJic Arabs in the reveyige of . 
are described by Niebuhr, (Description, p. 26-31), The 
imrsher features of antiquity may be traced in the Koran, c. 2, p. 20 ; 

,17, Pi 1^#,, with Sale’s Observations* 

r ,Frocopiit.s (de Bell. Fersic. L i, c. 16) places the holy months 
about the solstice* T^e. Arabians con'seb^atl'^^'-thonths, 

of the,year-r-.tlte^6.j7«tir s^vetxth, ^ and' pretend, 

that in a long series 'of ages the truce wmb Wrlnged only ‘four or six 
times, (Salehs Freiiminary Discourse, -p. lif-lS0» and Notes on the 
ixth chapter of the Koran, p. 15I*, ^c* Casiri^ Bibliot* Hispano-Ara** 

Idea, tom, ii, p. 20, 2!)« 
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the same ■ stock with tliej Hebrew, viifl 

. Syriac, and the Chaldean tongue^,; the indepeiul- 
eiice o{’ the tribes was markeil b^ their peculiar 
dialects;’ but each, after their own, allowed a 
just preference to the pure and perspictious idiom 
of Mecca. la Arabia as well as in Greece, die 
perfection of language outstripped the refine-- 
ment of manners ; and her speech coulil ilirei^ily 
the fourscore names of honey* the two hundred 
of a, 'ke^|fent, the five hundred of a lion, the 
thousand of a sWord, atatime when this copious 
dictionary was intrusted to the memory of an 
illiterate people. The monuments of the Homer- 
ites were inscribed rvith an obsolete anti myste- 
rious character; buttheCiific letters, the groued- 
work of the present alphabet, were invented on 
the bahks of the Euphrates ; and the recent 
intentioh Was taught at, Mecca by a stranger who 
settled in that city after the birth of Mahomet. 
The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, 
were unknown to the freeborn eloquence of the 
Arabians ; but tlieir penetration was sharp, their 
fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and sententious/ 

% in second C3iitu'i7, reijaarks iln Feriplo Maris. Ery^ 

farsei, p, 12)th'e partial or total diiTerence of the dialects of the Arabs. 
Their language and letters are copiously treated by Pocock, (Speci- 
men, p. iaO-luf'); Casiri, (Bibliot* IHspano-iu'abica* p. 1, 

Sfi, 292: tom. ii, p,'2.5, &c.),ahd Niebuhr, (Description de i’Arabh# 
p. i pass'sHghlyf I am not fond of repeating words like a 

parrot. ' ' • . 

‘ A familiar t;Ue in Toltaire’k Zadig (la Chien et k* Cheval) is ro- 
lukd, to prove' the natural sagacity of the Arab«, (dTIcrbeJot, Bibliot. 
Orient 120, 12 i 5 Gjignier, Vie de Mahomet, tom- it p. 3T-46); 
lst|l;/'dk\rvienAx* or rather Ea Hoque, (Voyage dc Palestine, p. 92), de- 
nies the boasted superiority of the Bedowcens. The one hundred and 
sixty-nine septeueds of All (translated by Ockley, Eemdonj ,1718) af- 
f>u4 0 and 'fAveurable ftpecimeu r-f. Ar.abian wit. ' 
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.uu! tiieir more elaborate compositions were ad- chap. 
dressed with fnergy and effect to the minds of 
their hearers. iTlie genius and merit of a rising uve or 
poet was celehfated by the applause of his own 
and the kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was 
prepared,* and a chorus of women, striking their 
, tymbals, and displaying the pomp of their nup- 
tiafc, sung in the presence of their sons and hus- 
bands the felicity of their native tribe ; that a 
champion had now appeared to vindicate their 
rights ; that a herald had raised his voice to im- 
mortalize their renown. The distant or hostile 
tribes resorted to an annual fair, which was a- 
bplislied by the fanaticism of the first ; 

a national assemljly that must have contri- 
buted to refine and harmonize the barbarians. 

Thirty days vimre employed in the exchange, not 
only of corn and wine, but of eloquence and 
poetry. The prize was disputed by the generous 
cmuktionof the bards; the victorious perfopjaace 

I emits; 


was, 

and we may read in our own language, sfieven 
original poems which were inscribed in letters of 
gold, and suspended in the temple of Mecca.' The 
Arabian poets were the historians and moralists of 
the age ; and if they sympathised with the pre- 
judices, they inspired and crowned the virtues, of 
their countrymen. The indissoluble union of ge- 

« Pocftck (Specimen, p. 156-161) and Ca«iri (Bibliot. Hispano- 
p* 4$, 84, &c* 11&^ tom. ir, p. tpeak oC 

AraMiii 'before Mahomet the serep poems "of the Caaba 
baye been published in EngHsb by Sir .William’' Joneis; but his ho- 
nourable mission t'o, India ba« deprived %n of hM own note^, far more 
Interesting than the obstmre 
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and fall 

nerosity and valour was the darling theme of their 
song ; and when they pointed their keenest sa- 
tire against a despicable race, th/'y affirmed, if 
the bitterness of reproach, that uie men knew 
not how to give, nor the women to deny.* The 
same hospitality, ’which was practised ‘by Abra- 
ham and celebrated by Homer, is still renewed in _ 
the camps of the, Arabs. The ferocious Beio- 
weens, the terroy of the desert, embrace, withont 
iijquiry,o:|,h,eMl^^ti9p.j the stranger .w;ho dares to 
confide in their honour and to enter their tenf , 
His treatment is kind and respectful ; he shares 
the wealth or the poverty of his host : and, after 
a needful repose, he is dismissed on his way, with 
thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with gifts. 
The . heart and hand are more largely expanded 
by,thPj,tvap|S;;oLa:b?ht^?^ dy .a Tyiepd; hu,t..piO;, 
horo|fii<act,f|il|§tppjald 4dseyye the public applfi^^ , 
must have aurpa?j^d the narrow measure of dis- 
cretion and experience. A dispute had arisen, 
wffio, among the citizens of Mecca, wms entitled 
to the prize of generosity, and a successive ap- 
plication was made to the three who "were deepx- 
cd most worthy of. the trial. ^ Abdallah, the son 
of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, and 
his foot was, in the stirrup whcp he , heard the 
voice of a suppliant,- — “ O son of thejUncle of the , 

“ apostle of God, 1 am a traveller and in distress !” 

He instantly dismounted to present the pilgrim 
with his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of 
four thousand pieces of gold, excepting pnly the 
sword, either for its intrinsic value, or as the gift; 

* Safe’s JOiscourse, p* 
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of an honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais ch at; * 

_ ,1 

informed the second suppliant that hi's master 
was asleep ; bu,| lie iimhfediatelf .added, “ Here 
“ is a purse of seven' thousand pieces of guld, (it 
is all we Jiave in tiie house), and here is an order, 

“ that will entitle ')toU' t6 a caineharid a slave 
^Ue master, as soon as lie awoke, pMsed and en- 
franchised Ms farthfiil steward with a gentle re- 
proof, that by respecting Ms slumbers lie had 
stinted his bounty. The third of these heroes, 
the blind Arahah, at the hour of prayer, was 
supporting his steps on the shoulders of two 
slaves- “Alas!” he replied, “‘ray'chffkns at'e 
“ fein'kty ! but the^ you inay sell; if ybn-felHSe', ■ 

“ I renounce them.”- At these words, pushing 
away the youths, he gropped along the wall with 
his staff. The character of Hatein is the perfect 
model of Arabian virtue he was brave and li- 
beral, an eloquent poet and a successful robber : 
forty camels were roasted at Ms hospitable feast ; 
andf*at the prayef of a sUppHafht ehCiayf^he 
stored* both fhe Captivi^ ahd thd'Spdlhl The-t 
freedom of Ms cohMfyfnCSa disdained the laws 'oi-t 
justice: they proudly indulged’ the spontaneous 
impulse of pity and benevolence. 

xlie religion bf the Arabs,* aS well as of the Ancient 
IndiaOs^ consisted in the worship of the sun, the ■ “ * ‘ 

a'!', ■ . „ ■ -..vjj, 

‘Orient; p, h Ongpien Vie . 

and Hespas.(Poco<?k| J^pccimen, a 4$^, 4|, ^8) 
wereJikewise conspicuous for {ieir iit>eralit;y and ttle 
gaP'tfy p»ksM S|''4'n'i!^ra8iau poell-;-** 
e^idltafttepsii/ ais :^i d^res^iiilf/guod ti)| f .? ?*' ^ 

^ Ti^hatever can uor'be knotm of the idolitry'Pf the aiiOicnt Ara- 
hlatis^ maj ‘ 16^^ 164). 
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CHAP, moon, and the fixed stars, a primitive and speci- 

ons mode of superstition. The bPight luminaries 

of the sky display the visible im||ge of a Deity : 
their number and distance convey to a philoso- 
phic, or even a vulgar eye, the idea of boundless 
space : the character of eternity is marked on 
these solid globes, that seem incapable of corrup- 
tion or decay ; the regularity of their motions 
may be ascribed to a principle of reason or in- 
.their; real -or imaginary influence en- 
courages the vain belief that the earth and its in- 
habitants are the object of their peculiar carp. 
The science of astronomy was cultivated, at Baby- 
lon ; but the school of the Arabs was a clear fir- 
mament and a paked plain. In their nocturnal 
mafches,f hey steered by the g«i(|apce of the stars: 

and daily yfei-e, |a- 

mil^ . curiosity apdi devotion of the Pedo,- 

and he was, taught by experience ta divide 
in twenty-eight parts, the zodiac of the moon, and 
to bless the constellations who refreshed, with sa- 
lutary rains, the thirst of the desert. The reign 
of the heavenly orbs could not be extended her 
yond the visible sphere ; and some metaphysical 
jiowers were necessary to sustain the transmigra- 
tion of soulsandtheresurrectidnof bodies: a camel 
was left to perish on thegrave, that he might serve 
■ his master in another life ; and the- invocation of 
departed spirits implies that they were stillendow- 
ed with consciousness and power. I am ignorant, 
ahd i am careless, of the blind mythology of thebgf- 

Hp erudition 'Is more. dearly and concisely interpreted hj 

Sjalc# (Preliminary Bisconrse, p. 14-g4); and Assemanm 
Orient, tom. iv, p. has-added some valuable remarks* 
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bariaiis ; of the local deities, of the stars, the air, chap. 
and the earth,' of their sex Or titles, their attri- 
hutes or subordination. Eadh Itibe, each family, 
eachindependent warrior, created and changed the 
rites and the object of His fantastic frorship ; bat 
the nation, in every age, haS bdwed to the reli- 
^giqp, as weli as to the language, df Mfe&k The 
genuine antiquity of the Caaba ascends Beyond of Mecca, 
the Christian era : in describing the coast of the 
Red Sea, the Greek historian Diodorus ^ has re- 
marked, between the Thamudites and the Sabag- 
ans, a famous temple, whose superior sanctity 
was revered by aU the Arabians : the linen- or 
^flkfen veil, which is annually i^hetved’ ‘fly tile , 
Turkish emperor, was first offered by a pious 
king of the Homerites, who reigned seven hun- 
dred years before the time of Mahomet.® A tent 
or a cavern might suffice for the worship of the 
savages, but an edifice of stone and clay has been 
erected in its place ; and the aft and-pdwer of 
the monarchs of the East hate' been donfined to 

v ' , \ - ' ■ ■ ' ' s „ (: > 

y U^ov viro (Dio* 

dor. Sicu!. tom. i, I. iii, p. 211), The character and position are so 
correctly apposite, that I am surprised how this curious passage should 
have been read without notice or application. Yet this famous tem- 
ple had been overlooked by Agatharcides, (de Mari Eubro, p. o8, in 
Hudson,tom. i), whom Diodorus copies in the rest of the description,. 

Was the Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian ? Or was the Caaba 
built between the years of Rome 650 and 746, the dates of their re- 
.spe^^tive histories? (Dodwell, in Dissert, ad tom. I ; Hudson, p. 12 $ 

Fabridi'tjsj ISIbliot. OrWc/tom. ii, p. 770). ' , , ' * ■ ^ ' 

. .fi Sp^cl^en* p* 60i 6,1. 'From the death M^^hoxtiet we 

ascepd fq '^8, fijyrp birth to 129, yearns before .tjh^.Christian era. 

Tfee wiyor''curfkn,’'whicl:i Is now of silk and gold, was no more than 
apiece;Of »gyp||iW;llhe%»,.iAhplfeda#, i«t e. 6, p. 

„ •; -.i ,.f;> .-..A'" - ■ 

■ ■■ - 
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ojJAr. the simplkity rf the orijpnal model/ A spaciou-j 
portico iiTiclo^ses the ouadranye of the Caaba ; a 
square ch’ajsel, twePtj’'-foar cubits long, twenty- 
three broad, and t\venty-seven high : a door and 
a window adn'iit the light; the donWe roof is 
sup})orted by three pillars of wood ; a spout (now 
of gold) discharges the rain-w'ater, and the tyel! '* 
Zemzera is protected by a dome from accidental 
pollution. The tribe of Koreish, by fraud or 
forc*^ tefl'iaequired the custody of the Caaba : 
the: sacerdotal office devolved through four lineal 
descents to the grandfather of Mahomet; and 
the family of the Hashemites, from whence he 
sprung, was the most respectable and sacred in 
the eyes of their country.'’ The precincts of 
JMeeda ’enjoyed the rights of sanctuary ; and, in 
■ttiJ® of ' each year, the city and; the 

werte .Crowded With a long train of pil- 
‘•'grims, who.pfeseuted their von- sand offerings in 
the house of God. TJie same rites, which are no’.v 
accomplishedbythe faithful Mussulman, were in- 
» vented and jn-actised by the superstition of the idn- 
. laters. At an awful distraice they cast awmy'their 
‘ gnirments : seven times, wnth lissty steps, they en- 
■ fcirdled the Caaba, and kissed the black stone: 

. .. , * 'i'he criplir.al plan of the Caaba, (which. is servilely copied irj Salc^ 
•ihe rniver^al History, &c), was a Turkish draught, which ileland ^de 
Eeiigione Mohammedica,, p. 113-323) lias corrected and e.xplained. 
trem the best authorities. . For the description and legend of the 
Caaba, consult Fococ|v, (^Speciraen, p. 115-122); the Bibliotheque 
, firienpile of dTJerbelot^ iCmha^ //agir, Zemzem^ &c.). an'd Fale, (Fre* 

^ Cosa, the fifth ancestor, of Mahomet, must have usurped the 
Caaba 4*. B. 440 j but, the stoiyr is diftbrentiy told by JaiinabI, (Gag- 
: nier, Vie de Mahomet, tom* i, p» 65-69), and by Abuifeda, (m 'Vit» 
iVoham. c. 6 ,f. 13). ■ 
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•even times they visited and adored the adjacent, chap. 
mountains; s^ven times they threw stones into 
the valley of tMlna : and the pilgrimage was a- 
chieved, as at the present hour, hy a, sacrifice of 
sheep anti camels, and the burial pf their hair 
and nails in the consecratetl grouiKh Each tribe 
ei|her found or introduced in the Gaafaa their 
domestic worship: the temple was adorned, or 
defiled, with three hundred and sixty idols of 
men, eagles, lions, and antelopes ; and most con- 
spicuous was the statue of Hebal, of red agate, 
holding in his hand seven arrows, without heads 
or feathers, the instruments and sypilKjIs ..of pro- 
fane divination. But this statue was a monu- 
ment of Syrian arts; the devotion of the ruder 
ages was content with a pillar or a tablet ; and 
the rocks of the desert were hewn into gods 
or altars, in imitation of the black stone' of Mec- 
ca, which is deeply tainted with the reproach of 
an idolatrous origin. From Japan tojEierUi dhe Sacrifice? 
‘uses of sacrifice has uaiver8aUyi;pret<ailed(; 
the votary has expressed his gratitude.ior fear, by 
destroying or consuming, in honour of the gods, 
the dearest and most precious of their gifts. The 
life of a mairi is the most precious oblation to de- 

* In the second century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs 
'" the worship of a ir'ifliia't ax ayexXfia 

(Dissert vu!> tom. p. 142, edit Reiske) ; 
and the reproach is furiously re-echoed by the Christians, (Clemens 
Aiex. in Protreptico, p. 40 ; Arnobius contra Gentes, 1. vi, p. 246). Yet 
‘ ’these stones were no 'other tTlan the'/SatrvXa of idhd 'Greece, sa 
^ renowned in sacred and profane antiquity,* Etan’gel. L 

■ii p. 3T, Ma'rsham# CanOn. Chron*pt;'^4^S(?)» 

^ The tWo'holTid iSdhjledis'df are accurate- 
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.precate a public calamity : the altars of Phoeut • 
^ ciaand Egypt, of Rome and Cart}i%e, have been 
poilutedwith human gore : the cru|l practice waP! 
longpreserved among the Arabs ; in the third cen- 
tury, a boy was annually sacrificed by tlie tribe of 
the Dumatians f and a royal captive was piously 
slaughtered by the prince of the Saracens, the ajjy 
and soIdiersof-theemperortJusfcinian.*' A parent 
Who drags' his son’ to sthe. altar, exhibits the most 
pahiM'4^ sabliw effl»tuf 'fenatieism : the -deed , 
ortteintefetioni was sanctified by the example of* 
saints and heroes ; and the father of Mahomet 
himself was devoted by a rash vow, and hardly 
i-ansomed for the equivalent of an hundred 
camels. In* the time of ignorance, the Arabs, 
likeftheiderwsj hnd ^Egyptians, abstained from 
t!i«s4^totesr£^«evme’»' ♦ toh 'f : -they eirfSBmei^r - 

ty .'Marsham, iOmon* 

T8* 86l-30 i)» Sanchoniatho derives the Phojniciah sacrifices from the 
examjire of Chronus ; but We are ignorant whether Chronus lived be*^ 
lore or after Abraham, or indeed whether be lived at all. 

* Ks:<r£r6S ihm is the reproach of Porphyry; but he 

likewise imputes to the Homan the same barMrous custom,’ which 
A. U. C. had been finally abolished. Dumaetha, Daumat al Oen* 
dal, is notieedby Ptolemy, (Tabul. p. 37, Arabia, p. 9-29), and Abiil- 
feda, (p* 57) ; and maybe found in d’AnvUie's maps, in the mid«de'* 
sert between Chaibar and Tadmor. 

Procopius (deBell. Persico, 1. i,c. 28; Evagrius (L vf, c. 21) and 
Pocock (Specimen, p. 72, S6), attest the human sftcrifices of the Arab.^; 
in the vith century. The danger arid escape of Abdallah, is a tradition 
rather than a fact, (Gagriier, Vie do Mahomet, tom. I, p. 82-8i). 

s Siiiilis carnibus abstinent, says SoUnus, (Polyhistor. c. 33), who 
copies, Pliny, <L viii, c, 68), )n the strange supposition, that hogs cannot 
live in Arabia. Tha Egyptians were actuated by a natural and super* 
stitious hotror for that unclean beast, (Marsham, Canon, p. 205). 
The* #14 pi'actisedy past mttm$ the rite of ablution^ 
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«d“ their children at the age of puberty: the chap. 
same cusstoras, without the censure or the precept 
of the Koran, nave been 'SiienlJj: transmit ted to 
their posterity and proselytfesv Iv it<, has-been sa-. 
gaciotisly coiijectufedj that 'the artful legislator 
indulged the stubborn prejudices ef- his conntry.- 
^n<^. • ft is more simple to believe? that* he ad- 
hered tp <‘'the habits and opinions of his! ‘youth, 
without foreseeing that a practice congenial to 
the climate of Mecca, might become useless or 
inconvenient on the banks of the Danube or the 
Volga. ' ^ , 

Arabia was freei. the adjacent fcirfgdOHisi.’wetBd.''*™^"'- 
shafeeft by tbestorms of conquest aad tyrannyiand: sSa4! 
the persecuted sects fled to the happy land where 
they mightprofess whatthey thought, and practise 
%vhat they professed. The religions of the Sabians 
find Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were 
disseminated from the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea. In aremote period of antiquity,Sabianjsm was 
diffused ovet by the*scieneeof thesCWdeans*" 

and the arms of the Assyrians. From tbe observa- 
tions of two thousand years, the priests and astro- 

(Ilerodot. L i, c, 80), which is sanctified by the Mahoiaetan iaw, (Ke- 
land, p. 75, Slc* Chardin, or rather the Mollak of Shaw Abbas, tom. 
iv, p. 71,. ^0.).. 

^ The Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject ; yet they bald 
circumcision necessary to salvation, and even pretend that Mahomet 
was miraculously born without a foreskin, (Pocock, Specimen, p.. 319, 

320; .S^e^.Fwilpainary plscourse, p. 100,107). ^ ^ /' 

^ l^i^udffus jSiciiilus (tom, 1. «» p* 142>*i4'5) has casi on tbei'r reli- 
j:fion the curious but sux>erficial glance of a Creeki ^ ^Their astronomy 
would be fa^ luore vt^u^ble : they had looked thfougli’ the telescope, 
of reason, since they could doubt wliether“^^-'isnn'wete 1» the 2 ium»* 

V»r of the planets or of the fixed etSTs* '■ ■' 
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CHAP. noHiers of Babylon’^ deduced the eternal laws uf 
nature and providence. They aSored the seven 
gods or angels who directed the course of the 
seven planets, and shed their irresistible influence 
on the earth. The attributes of the seven plap- 
ets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
twenty-four constellations of the northern |,ndr* 
southern hemisphere, were represented by images 
and talismans;; the seven days of the week were 
dedicated' ttb'ltheir respective deities; the Sabi- 
ans prayed thrice each day ; and the temple of 
the moon at Haran was the term of their pil- 
grimage.' But the flexible genius of their faith 
was always ready either to teach or to learn ; 
in the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and 
the patriarchs; they held a singular agreement 
with their Jewish captives ; . they appealed to 
the secret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch; 
and a slight infusion of the gospel has trans- 
formed the last remnant of the Polytheists in- 
to the Christians of St.. John, in the territory of 
^fissora.™ The altars of Babylon were overturned 

^ Simplidu,<=i (who quotes Porphyry) de Ctelo* L ii, com, xlvi,'p. 
T23, lin. 18» apud Marsham, Canoiu Chron. p. 4T t, who doubts the 
fact, , because it is adverse to his systems. The earliest date of the 
Phaldcan observations is the year 22Si before Christ, After the con-» 
qiicst of Babylon by AI<rxander, they were communicated, at the re« 
quest of Aristotle, to the ayStronomer Hipparchus. What a moment 
in the annals of science ! 

i Pocock, (Specimen p. 13S-14G) ; Hottinger,. (Hist. Oriental, p. 
iu2-203); Hyde, (de Religione Vet. Fersarum, p. 124-^ 123, Sic.); 
d'Herbelot, (Sahif ji. 725, 726), and Sale, (Preliininary Discourse, p. 

, 14, lo), rather excite than gratify oiu* curiosity ; and. the last of these 
writers' confounds Sabianism with the, primitive religion, of the Arabs. 

^ jD’Anviiie (PEuphrates de-le T%re, p. 130 - 147 ) ix the, ip- 
siVmn At these qmbiguous Christians; Assemannas (BibJiot,.0rienjtah 

. ■ ' . .i-'tosn* ivp ^ 
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l»r the Magians ; liut the, injuries of tire Sahians 
were revenged*by the sword of Alexander ; Per- 
sia groaned alJove fite ltundred years under a 
foreign yoke; and ’the ‘pucest disciples hf Zoro- 
aster escaped from the teontagiph ofddoiatrjf, and 
breathed with their- .adirersarieS' the i'frdedom of 
desert." Seven hundred years ohfefphe* the 
death; of 'Mahomet, the Jews were seltteddlifA- 
ralwai and a far greater multitude was expMletl 
from the holy land in the wars of Titus and Ha- 
drian. '['lie industrious exiles aspired to liberty 
and power ; they erected synagog-ues in the ci- 
ties gnd castles in the wilderness, mid their (gep- 
tite converts were confounded with fhsj^cjbildren 
of Israel, whom they resembled iriithemutward 
mark of circumcision. The Christian mission.a- 
ries were still more active and successful: the ca- 
tholics asserted their universal reign ; the sects 
whom they oppres.sed successiA'ely retired beyond 
the limits of the Homan ewiwre j !th<i Mare ion- 
ites and the Manichaeans dispersed .theff pirate, S- 
tk opinions and apocryphal go.spels; the churches 
of Yemen, and the princes of llira and Chossaii, 
were instnicted in a purer creed by the Jacobite 
and Nestorian bishops." The liberty of choice 

tom, ivt p. 607-614) may explain tlicir tenets. But it 15 ; a slippery 
task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant people, afraid and a.shamod 
to tlisclose their secret traditions. 

" The Magi were fixed in the province of Bahrein, (Gagnier, Vie 
de Mahomet, tom. iif, p. 114), and mingled with the old Arabians, 
‘(Fbdbek, Specimen, p. 146-150). ■■ i ‘ 

‘ ' The state of the dew® and Christiansdii' Aimhih described by 
cdclt frohi Shhre^tanl, &c. '(Specimen, ’ jp; 60,' '484. ; Hottingcr, 
(Hist. Orient, p. 212-S38) ; d'’Hejd>elot, (BibfrOl,’ Orient, p. 47 6); 
pasnage, (Hist desJaifs, tom/vSi,- lorn, viii, p. 280), and 
i^ale, (Preilminai'y Discourse, p. 33, &C.). ' t ; 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

was presented to the tribes : each Arab was free 
to elect or to compose his private religion ; and 
the Tilde superstition of his house was mingled 
with the stiblime theology of saints and philoso- 
phers. A fundamental article of faitli Was in- 
culcated by the consent of the learned stran- 
gers ; the existence of one supreme God, who 
is exalted abo#; the powers of heaven and earth, 
hut who has often revealed himself to mankind 
by the faiinistry of Ms ahgels and prophets, and 
whose grace or justice has interrupted, by sea- 
sonable miracles, the order of nature. The iiiost 
rational of the Arabs acknowledged his power, 
though they neglected his worship f and it 
was habit rather than conviction that still at- 
tached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
.Tewrs *aiidhChifistfens Were tbd'*peopIe of fhe 
hoo^' f thb'bihlh' Was already traiislated into the 
Arabic language f and the volume of the old 
testament wasaccepted by the concordof these im- 
placable enemies. In the story of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to discover the 

fathers of their nation. They applauded the birth 

• ‘ 

p In their oiFerings, it was a maxim to defraud God for the profit 
of the idol, not a more potent, but a more irritable,’ patron, (Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 108, 100). . 

Our versions now ex'tant, whether Jewish, or Christian, appear 
more recent than the Koran ; but the existence of a prior transiatiori 
may be fairly inferred, — 1. From the perpetual practice of the syna- 
gogue, of -exixiiinding the Hebrew lesson by a paraphrase In the vul- 
gar tongue of the country. 2. From the analogy of the Armetofahj, 
Fmian, Ethiopic veriions, expressly quoted by the fathers’bf the 
fifth fcentury, who assert that 'the. Scriptures were tranalatedinto’ aff 
the barbaric languages," (Walton, Prolegomena 'ad p. 

34, Sisnon, Hist. Critiqw® du V, et dtt N. tom. 

1, p. 1%, 181, 293,. 305, 200; tom. if, p. ''' 
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and promises of Ismael; revered the fuith and ouap 
virtue of Abraham ; traced his pedigree and their 
own to the crcSition of the first man, and imbibed, 
with equal creduUtjr, the prodigies, of the holj 
text, and the dreams .and; traditions of the Jewish 
rabbis. ^ . • - , , '■ 

^ The base and plebeian origin of, Mahomet is Birth wid 
aij unslcilful calumny of the Ghristians,^'. whq ex- ofMaho- 
alt instead of degrading the merit of their ad- 
versary. His descent from Ismael was a national 
privilege or fable ; but if the first steps of the 
pedigree ^ are dark and doubtful, he could pro- 
duce many gene^tions qf jiure and genn^e.no- 
biltty t he sprung from the tribe, of Xot'elsk 4^ 
the ;family of Hashem, the most illustrious of 
the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the here- 
ditary guardians of the Caaba. The grandfather 
of Mahomet was Abdol Motalleb, the son of 
Hashem, a wealthy and generous citizen, who 
'relieved tire distress of famine w4th tbo sup- 
commerce. . Meqcq, whijoli,!#, b^en 
by the liberality of tire fathers, was sayediby 
the courage of the sony The kingdom of Ye- 
men was subject to the Christian princes of 

* in eo conveniunt omnes iit plebeio viiique genere ortum, 

(Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 136). Yet Theophanes. the mo.st ancient 
of fhe Greeks, and the father of many a lie> confesses that Mahomet 
ivas of. the race of Ismael, fjti»s ymxtora.T9is ^v>.nsi (Chronograph, 

_ , *, Yit. Mohammed, tv i, 2) and Gagnier (Yie do Ma- 

4«?cnbe the popular and approved genealogy of the 
pyophet. '4t Mspeya, I would not dispute itaau|h€ntichy ; at Lausanne, 
w.El 1. THt from Ismael to Mahomet, a period 

of gSOO.ye^ars, tiiey.rechop thirty, instead, pf^seventy-five, generations. 

2. T&t>t the.mpdem ^edoweens are Ignorant of their history aiid can> 

|ess of their |^gxee> (Toy age lOO^ 103). 
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vHAi', Abyssinia: tbeir vassal Abralikh Was provoked 
by an insult to avenge the honout of the cross j 
and the holy city was invested by a train ot 
elephants and an army of Africans. A treaty 
was pro])osed ; and in the first audience, the 
grandfather of Mahomet demanded the restitu- 
tion of his cattle. And why,” said Abrahah, 
do you hot rather implore my clemency in la- 
vour of your temple^ which I have threatened 
“ to destroy Because,”' i^Hed the intrepid 
chieft “ the battle is my own : the Caaba belongs 
“ to the gods, and the^ will defend their house 
“ from injury and sacrilege.” The w'ant of pro- 
visions, or the valour of the Koreish, compelled 
the Abyssinians to' a disgraceful retreat : their 
discomfiture has beeii adorned with a miraculous 
flight of bibdW showered down stones on the 

Deliver- heoHs bf th^ fefiddfe; iud the deliverance whs loag 

Meccaf commemorated by the era of the elephant.* The 
glory of Abdol MotaDeb was crowned with do- 
mestic happiness, his life was prolonged to the age 
of one hundred and ten years, and he became the 
father of six daughters and thirteen sons. His best 
beloved Abdallah was the most beautiful and mo- 

^ The seed of this history, or fable^ is contained in the cvth chapter 
of the Koran* and Gagnier (in Praofat. ad Vit. Mehain, p* 18, 
has translated the historical narrative of Abulfeda, which may be 
illustrated from d’lierbclot <BifaUo«» Orientale, p. and Focock, 
(Specimen, p. 6'4<). Pride, aux (Life of Mahomet, p. 48) calls it a lie 
of the coinage of Mabomet.i but Sale, (Koran, p. 501-503), who is 
half a Mussulman, attacks the inconsistent faith of the Doctor for be- 
lieving the miracles' of the' Djelpbic, Apollo, Maracci (Alcoran* tom* tv ; 
part ;ii,'p. 14; tom, ii, p. 81^3). ascribes the- miracle to the ^devili^and/ ■ 
extorts from the Mahomelans the confession, that God would nothavo 
TMcnded against the Christians the idols of the Caaba . 
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•iest of the Arabian youth ; and in the first night, 
when he consummated his marriage with Amina, 
of the noble race of the, Zahyites, two hundred 
virgins are said to iiave, expired of j'ealousy and 
despair. Maiiomet,,. oi: pore properly l^oham- 
med, the only son of Abdallah and Amina, was 
4>oru at Blecca, fop years after tip , de^th of 
.TuTcinian, and two months after the defeat of tire • 
Abyssinians,“ whose victory would hare intro- 
duced into the Caaba the religion of the Christ- 
ians. In his early infancy, he was deprived of 
his father, his mother', and his grandfather ; his 
uncles were strong and nuppror:^,; andi4*i„)flp 
division of the inheritance, tliejjprpbpinjS, shp^v 
was , reduced , to five camels and tp Ef h.iopiati , 
maid-servant. At home and abroad, in peace and 
war, Abu Taleb, the most respecteble of his 
urrcles, was the guide and guardiaii of his youth; 
in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into the serv- 
ice ftf fladijah, a rich arrd . 

who,pQpm. rewardocVthis , ^dejlty 
her' hand and fortune. Thp ,marri^ 9 ‘*C 9 P|trp^t,,. 
in the simple style of jant%pty, .re^jtes .the.mpj 
trial love of Mahomet and Cadijali ; describes . 
him as the most accomplished of the tribe of Ko- 

The safest eras of Abulfeda, (in Vit. c. i, 2), of Alexander, or 
the Greeks, 882* of Bocht Naser, or Nabonasser, 1316, equally lead 
tb the year 569. The old Arabian calendar is too dark and uncer- - 
tain to support the Benedictines, (Art de veriHer les Dates, p* 15)* 
%vbo from the day' of the month and week deduce a new mode of cal*. 
culatibri, an'd rembre the birth of Mahomet td the year of Christ 570, 
the loth -of Kovembcr* Yet this date would agree with the year S82 
Assigned by ‘EhAadii '(Histi^Sameen. p# 5)'and 
Abiilpharagius, (Dynash p. 101, and Errata FocOck’s version). While 
we xeiiie our chronology^ iTis' possMe ’thiil’tliC'llilterate prophet was 
ignorant of bis own age. • ' • 
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rfiisii. s, anti j^^alatea a 4owry of twelve oiuicc<' 

. of gold andt^enty camels,, which was supplied 
hy the liberality of his uncled By this alliance, 
the son of Abdallah was restored to the station 
of his ancestors ; and the judicious matron was 
content with his domestic virtues, till, in the 
ftfftieth year of his age/ he assumed the title of. 
a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of '^ehe 
Koran. 

A^cpjrdAg to, the tradition iOf his companions, 
M^omet* distinguished by lite beauty , of his 
person, ah outward gift which is seldom despised, 
except by those to whom it has been refused. Be- 
fore he spoke, the orator engaged on bis side the 
atfections of a public or private audience. They 
applauded- his commanding presence, his majestic 
spifscing eye,’ his gracious snails -his 

* ' I [copy the hopQurable testimony of Abii Taleb to liis family and 
itcpLeti''* ' r^uss Bfei, -cjui' a .^tirpe Abivihami et semine con- 

felituit, et nobis regioncm sacram dedit, at nos judices hoininibiis sta« 
tuit. Farro Mobaiiiined filius Abdollahi nepotis mel (ntfas waus) 
quo cum ex aequo librabitur e Koi'aishidis quispiam cui non prapoij- 
deratunis est» bonitate et cxcellentia, et intellectii et gloria et aci;- 
mino etsi opum inop» fuerit, (et certc opes umbra transiens sttat e£ 
depusitum quod reddi debet), desiderio ChadijcC filioe Chov«'’ailedi tene- 
tur, et ilia vici^sim ipsiuSj quicqu'id autem dotis vice petieritis, eg® 
hi (Focoeks Specimeiij' e parte bbrl Ebn 

IJamduni). 

y Ybe private Jife of Mahomet, from his birth to fiis misfion, is pre- 
served by Abulfeda, (in Vit. c. 3-7), and the Arabian writers of ge- 
nuine or apocryphal note, who are alleged by Hottinger, (Hist Orient, 
p. 201-SI 1); Maracci, (tom. i, p. and Gagnicr, (Vie de Ala- 

hornet, tom. i, p. 9T-lSi> 

;* Abulfeda, in Vit. c. lxv,lxvi ; Gagniev, Viede Mahomet, toiUf iii* 
p. 272-289 ; the best traditions of the jierson and converaatioB of the 
areakrivedfromAyesha, Ah and Abu Horaira, (Gagpkr^ 
il, Ockley’s Hist, of the S?araccns, vol. ii, \h I#), 

the' of «. cat,' %vho died in the year C>B cf the Hegira. ' , 
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flowing beard, his countenance that painted every 
sensation of tlffe soul, and his gestures that en- 
forced each ejepression of the tongue. In the 
familiar offices of life he scrupulously adhered to 
the grave and ceremonious politeness of his coun- 
try: his respectful attention to the rich andpower- 
,4id^was dignified by his condescension and affa- 
bility to the poorest citizens of Mecca: the frank- 
ness of his manner concealed the artifice of his 
views ; and the habits of courtesy were imputed 
to personal friendship or universal benevolence. 
His memory was capacious and retentive, his 
wit easy and social, his imagination sublime, his 
judgment clear, rapid, and decisive/ 1 He pos- 
sessed the courage both of thought and' action ; 
and, although his designs might gradually ex-" 
pand with his success, the first idea which he en- 
tertained of his divine mission liears the stamp of 
an original and superior genius. The son of Ab- 
dallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest 
race, in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia j 
and the fluency of his speech was corrected and 
enhanced by the practice of discreet and seasonable 
silence. With these powers of eloquence, Ma- 
homet was an illiterate barbarian : his youth had 
never been instructed in the arts of reading and 
writing the common ignorance exempted him 

® Those who believe that Mahomet could read or write, are inca- 
pable of reading- what is written, with another pen, in the Snrats, or 
chapters of fhe &ran, vH, xxis:,' xcvi. ^ These .texts, arid the tradi- 
tion of the Sonna, are admitted witbodt douht^ by Abulfeda, (in Vii, 
c- vli) ; 'Gagfileri ("Mbt* ad Abiilfed- p* (Spedmen, p« 1^1); 

Keiand, (de Heligione Mohammedica, p. 236), and Sale, (Preliminary 
discourse, p. 42)'. Mr. White, almost. sdone, denies the ignorance, 
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IVoiTfi shame. or reproach, but he was reduced to a 
naiTow circle of existence, and deprived of those 
faithful mirrors, which- reflect to our mind the 
minds of sages and heroes. Yet the book of 
nature and of man was open to his view ; and 
some fancy has been indulged in the polilictd 
and pbilosopbical observations which are ascribe 
ed to the Arabian travdhry He compares the 
nations and the religions of the earth ; discovers 
the weakness of tlie Persian and Roman mo- 
narchies; beholds, with pity and indignation, the 
degeneracy of the times ; and resolves to unite, 
under one God and one king, the invincible 
spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our 
more accurate inquiry will suggest, that instead 
of visiting the courts, the camps, the temples of 
the Hast,,, th# two journeys of Maliomet into 
Syria were ;C«ifined to the fairs of Rostra and 
-Damascus ; that he was only thirteen years of 
age when he accompanied the caravan of his 

to accuse the imposture, of the prophet. His arguments are far 
from satisfactory. Two short trading journeys to the fair.? of Syria^ 
%vere surely not sufficient to infuse a science so rare among the citi* 
zens of Mecca : it was not in the coo] deliberate act of a treaty that 
Mahonaet would have drop{>ed the mask i nor can any conclusion be 
drawn from the words of disease and deiirlura. The lettered youtli^ 
before he aspired to the prophetic character, must have often exer- 
cised, in private life, the arts of reading and writing; and b!.s Hrst 
convei ts of bis owis duttiiy, would have been the first to detect and 
upbraid his scandalous bj^pocrisy, (White’s Sermons, p. 203, 20-t t 
Notes, p, xxxvi-xxxvhi), ■ 

^ The eo'mt de lioalainvilliers (Vie de Maiiomed, p. 202r-22S^ 
k-ftflf; his Arabian like the Teleinachu.s of FeueIon,or the Cyrus 

of Ram.say. His journey to. the court of Persia is pi'obably a faction; 
nor can f trace the origin of his exclamation, ** Les Crecs sont poiir- 
** tant des boinmesd? The -two- Syrian journeys are expressed by ak 
most all the Ambmn writers, both Mahonaietanit aud Christians, '(Crag** 
ji ‘>4 ad p.' 10). ' 
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iincie, and that his duty compelled him to return chap. 
as soon as he ]?ad disposed of the merchandise of 
Cadijah. In these hasty and superficial excur- 
sions, the eye of genius might discern some ob- 
jects invisible to his grosser companions; some 
seeds of knowledge might be cast upon a fruit- 

soil ; but his ignorance of the Syriac language 
must have checked his curiosity ; and I cannot 
perceive in the life or writings of IMahomet, that 
his prospect w'as far extended beyond the limits 
of the Arabian world. From every region of 
that solitary world, the pilgrims of hlecca were 
annually assembled, by the calls of devotion and 
commerce ; in the free concourse of multitudes, 
a simple citizen, in his native tongue, might study 
the political state and character of the tribes, the 
theory and practice of the Jews and Christians. 

Some useful strangers might be tempted, or for- 
ced, to implore the rights of hospitality ; and the 
enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, the 
Persian, and the Syrian monk, whom they ac- 
cuse of lending their secret aid to the composi- 
tion of the Koran.' Conversation enriches the un- 
derstanding, Imt solitude is the school of genius; 
and the uniformity of a wmrk denotes the hand of 
a single artist. From his earliest youth, Mahomet 
was addicted to religious contemplation : each 
year, during the month of Ramadan, he withdrew 
from the world and from the arms of Cadijah; in 

I am not at leisure to pursne the fables or conjectures which name 
*the strangers accused or suspected by the infidels of Mecca, (Koraiv 
c. 16, p. 223 i c. 35, p. 297, with Sale’s Beaiarks* Frideaux’s Jufeof 
Mahomet, p. 22-27. ^ Gagnier^.Not. ad Abiilfed. |>. 11, 74 Maraccly 
tom. ii, p. 400). Even Frideaux has observed that the transaction must 
have been secret, arid that the scene lay in the heart of Arabia. 

s 2 
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CHAP, the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca/ be 
consulted the spirit of fraud or enlliusiasm, whose 
abode is not in the heavens, but In the mind of 
the prophet. The faith which, under the name 
of Islam, he preached to his family and nation, is 
compounded of an eternal truth, and a necessary 
fiction. That there is only one God, a^i>- 
that Mahomet IS THE APOSTLE OF God. 

One God. It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that 
while the- learned nations of antiquity were de- 
luded by the fables of polytheism, their simple 
ancestors of Palestine preserved the knowledge 
and worship of the true God. The moral at- 
tributes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled 
with the standard of Jimnan virtue : his metaphy- 
sical qualities are darkly expressed; but each 
page of the Pqnfateuch and the Prophets is an 
evidence of hist power : the unity of his name is 
inscribed on the first table of the law ; and his 
sanctuary was never defiled by any visible image 
of the invisible essence. After the ruin of the 
temple, the faith of the Hebrew exiles was puri- 
fied, fixed, and enlightened, by the spiritual de- 
votion of the synagogue ; and the authority of 
Mahomet will not justify his perpetual reproach, 
that the Jews of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra as 
the son of Goil.'"’ But the children of Israel had 

^ Abiiifeda in Vit c. 7, p, 15. Cagnier, tora. i, p. 133, 135. Tii6* 
situation of mount Htra is remarked by Abuiicda, (Gcograph. Arab, 
p. 4). Yet Afahomet had never read of the euve of Egen'a, uhi iuk- 
Numri eonstiiuebat amicae, of the Iticean moniit, where Minos 
conversed with Jove, 

. ** c. S), p. 153. AI Beidawlj and the other commcntafcort 

quoted bj Snie, adhere to the charge; but I do not understand that it 
Is cphnireci bj the most obscure or absurd tradition ©f the' 1‘utmiicl-" 

■■ 
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ceased to be a people ; and the religions of the 
world were guilty, at least in the eyes of the pro- 
phet, of giving sons, or daughters, or compani- 
ons, to the supreme God. In the rude idolatry 
of the Arabs, the crime is manifest and audaci- 
ous : the Sabians are poorly excused by the pre- 
"''*«minence of the first planet, or intelligence in 
their celestial hierarchy ; and in the JMagian 
system the conflict of the two principles betrays 
the imperfection of the conqueror. The Christ- 
ians of the seventh century had insensibly re- 
lapsed into a semblance of paganism ; their pub- 
lic and private vows were addressed to the re- 
lics and images that disgraced the temples of 
the East : the throne of the Almighty was dark- 
ened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and angels, 
the objects of popular veneration ; and the Col- 
lyridian heretics who flourished in the fruitful 
soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary with 
the name and honours of a goddess.*^ The myste- 
ries of the Trinity and Incarnation appear to’ con- 
tradict the principle of the divine unity. In their 
obvious sense, they introduce three equal deities, 
and transform the man Jesus into the substance 
of the son of God an orthodox commentary 

^ Holtinger, Hist Orient, p. The CoIIyridian heresy was 

carried from Thrace to Arabia by some -women, and the name was 
borrowed from the itcXXvpiu or cake, whick they offered to the god- 
dess. This example, that of Beryil us bishop of Bostra, (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccies. i. -vi, c. 33), and several others, may excuse the reproach, 
“Arabia hssreseati ferax. 

^ The three gods in the Koran <c. 4, p. 81 ; ‘c. 5, p. 9S) are obvi« 
rtusly directed against our catltollc /myitery ; but the' Arabic com* 
mentators understand them of tbd, Father, the Son, and the Virgin 
Mas 5% an heretical Trinity, 'aiamtained, as it Js‘, said, by gome ter** 

g ' basdarts 
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CHAP, -will satisfy only a believing mind : intemperate 
curiosity and zeal had torn the veil of the sanc- 
tuary. ; and each of the oriental sects was eager 
to confess that all, except themselves, deserved 
the reproach of idolatry and polytheism. The 
creed of Blahomet is free from suspicion or am- 
biguity ; and the Koran is a glorious testimoRy^ 
to the unity of God. The prophet of Blecca 
rejected the worship of idols -and men, of stars 
and planets, on the rational principle that what- 
ever rises "must set, that whatever is born must 
die, that whatever is corruptible must decay 
and perish.*' In the author of the universe, his 
rational euthiisiasin confessed and adored an in- 
finite and eternal being, without form or place, 
without issue or similitude, present to our most 
secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of 
llis ’own hMurGj and deriving from himself all 
moral and intellectual perfection. These sub- 
lime truths, thus announced in the language 
of the prophet,* are firmly held by his disciples, 
and defined with metaphysical precision by the 
interpreters of the Koran, A philosophic theist 

banans at the coujicil of "Nice, (Eui-jeh. Anna]- tom. i, p. 440). 
But the existence of the JfarlaTiifes is denied by the candid Bcausohre, 
(Hist de Manichei.snie, tom. I, p. 532) : and he derives the mistake 
from the word Mouak, the Holy Ghost, wdiich in some oriental tongues 
is of the feminine gender, and is figuratively styled the motiier of 
Christ in the gospel of the Nazarenes. 

^ This train of thought is phiiosophically exemplined in the cha- 
racter of Abraham, who opposed in Chaldaia the first inirodac- 
tion of Idolatry, (Koran, c. 6, p. lOd ; d’Herbelot, Bibliot Orient. 

1>- IB). 

^ See the Koran, particularly the second, (p. 30), the ifty-seventh, 
ip. 4G1')» the fifty-eighth, (p. 44*1), chapter, w^h^ch proclaim the 02 i^» 
nipotence of the Creator, 
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might subscribe -the popular creed of the Mar 
hometans a* creed too sublime perhaps for our 
present faculties. What object remains for the 
fancy, or even the understanding, when we have 
abstracted from the unknown .substance all ideas 
of time and space, of motion and matter, of sens- 
,gtion and reflection ? The first principle of rea- 
son and revelation was confirmed by the voice 
of Mahomet : his proselytes, from India to Mo- 
rocco, are distinguished by the name of Unit- 
arians; and the danger of idolatry has lieen pre- 
%'ented by the interdiction of images. The doc- 
trine of eternal decrees apd absolute predestin- 
ation is strictly embraced by the Mahometans ; 
and they struggle with the common difficulties, 
how to reconcile the jirescience of God with tlie 
freedom and responsibility of man ; how to ex- 
\)lain the permission of evil under the reign of 
infinite power and infinite goodness. 

The God of nature has written his. existence 
on all his works, and his law in the heart of man. 
To restore the knowledge of the one and .the 
practice of the other, has been the real or pre- 
tended aiip of the propliets of every age ; the 
lilierality of Mahomet allowed to his predeces- 
sors tiie same credit which he claimed for him- 
self; and the chain of inspiration was prolonged 
from the fall of Adam to the promulgation of 

^ The mo.st orthodox creeds *tre translated by Fococfc* (Specimeji, 
p. 284-4211^^ ; Oqklcy» (Hist, of the Saracens*’ Vok dt, p. Ixxxii- 
xcv); Heland, (de Beligion. Moharh.' 1. 5, p, 7-13), aitd Chraxlin, 
^Voyages eu Perse, torn, iv, p. 4-28). The great truth that God is 
without shiniliUide* is .IboJiwhiy ,mtieiFe.d'by Maracci,' (Alcoran, tom* 
i, pait, iu, p, bmipse Iw mdde iriua after his own image. 


Mahomet 
the apostle 
of God, and 
the last of 
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CHAP, the Koran.* During that period, some rays of 
prophetic light had been imparted io one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand of the dlect, discrimi- 
nated by their respeetire measure of virtue and 
grace ; three hundred and thirteen apostles were 
sent with a special commission to recal their coun- 
try from idolatry and vice; one hundred and foyL.-- 
volumes had been dictated by the holy spirit ; and 
six legislators of transcendent brightness have an- 
nounced )tOJ mankind the successive revela- 
tions of various rites, but of one immutable re- 
ligion. The authority and station of Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, 
rise in just gradation above each other ; but who- 
soever hates or rejects any one pf the prophets 
is numbered wdth the infidels. The writings of 
th0;patRiar<di8 mpm extant only in tlie apocryphal 
cop^ of the Greeks and Syrians the conduct 
Ma^es, of Adam had not entitled him to the gratitude 
or respect of his children ; the seven precepts of 
Noah were observed by an inferior and imper- 
fect class of the proselytes of the synagogue,” 
and the meniory of Abraham was obscurely re- 

* de BeHg* MohaiB. 1. i, p. IT-iT. Sale’s Frelimittary 
Discourse, p. 73-76. Voyage dc Chardin, tom. iv, p. 28-37, and 
37-47, for the Persian addition, “ A!i is the vicar of God 1” Yet 
the precise number of prophets is not an article of faith. 

For the apocryphal books of Adam, see Fabricius, Codex Psou- 
depigraphus V. T. p. 27-29 ; of Seth, p, 154-157 ; of Enoch, p. 160- 
219. But the book of Enoch is consecrated in some measure, by the 
quotation of the apostle St. J ude ; and a long legendary fragment is 
alleged by SynccUus and Scaliger. 

* The seven precepts of Noah are explained by Blarsiiam, (Canon. 

Chrohicus, p. 154-180), who adopts^ on this occasion, the learning 
and credulity of Selden. , * ^ 
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%'erecl by the Sabians in his native land of Chal- chap, 

dea : of the niyriads of proplietSj Moses and 

Christ alone li\red and reigned ; and the rem- 
nant of the inspired writings waa comprised in 
the books of the Old and the New- Testament. 

The miraculous story of Moses is consecrated and 
■^tthellished in the Koran ;* and the captive Jews 
enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own 
belief on the nations whose recent creeds they 
deride. For the author of Christianity, the 
Mahometans are taught by the prophet to en- 
tertain an high and mysterious reverence.® 

“ Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary; 4s .tire 

apostle of God, and his word; which be eon- 
“ veyed into Mary, and a Spirit proceeding 
“ from him : honourable in this world, and in 
*' the world to come ; and one of those who ap- 
“ proach near to the presence of God.” The 
wonders of the genuine and apocryphal gospels' 
are profusely heaped on his head ; and the La- 
tin church has not disdained to borrow from the 

^ The articles of Adam^ Noak^ Ahralimn, Moses^ See* in the BibIio-» 
theqiie of criierbelot, are gaily bedecked with the fanciful legends of 
the Mahometans, who have built on the ground- work of Scripture 
^nd the Talmud, 

p Koran, c. 'T, jj, 128, &c. ; c. 10, p. 173, &c, D’Herbelot, p. 

64T, 

Koran, c. 3, p. 40; c, 4, p. 80, D’Herbelot, p. 399, Sec. 

^ See the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex 
Apocryphus N. T. of Fahricius, who collects the various testimonies 
concerning it, (p, 128-158> It was published in Greek by Cotelier, 
and in Arabic by SIke, who thinks our present copy more recent than 
Mahomet. Yet hit? quotations agree with tlie original about the 
speech of Christ in his cradle, his living birds of clay? See* {Sike, c* 1, 
p. ids, 169; t', 36, p. 10S, 199 46, p.'' 206. ^ ,.€otdicr, c. 2, p* 

|60, 161). 
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Koran the immaculate conception* of his virgin 
mother. Yet Jesus was a mere moi'tal ; and, at 
the day of judgment, his testimony will serve to 
condemn both the Jews, who reject him as a 
prophet, and the Christians, who adore him as 
the Son of God. The malice of his enemies 
aspersed liis reputation, and conspired agay^**- 
his life ; but their intention only wms guilty, a 
phantom or a criminal was substituted on tlie 
cross, and the innocent saint was translated to 
the seventh heaven.* During six hundred years 
the gospel was the way of truth and salvation ; 
but the Christians insensibly forgot both the 
laws and tbe example of their founder; and Ma- 
homet was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse 
the church, as well as the synagogue, of cor- 
rupting, the iutegrity of the sacred text.“ The 

Tt is darkly hinted in the Koran, (c, 3, p. 39), and more clearly 
explained by the tradition of tbe Sonnites, (Sale’s Note^ and Marac^ 
ci, tonn ii, p. llS). In the xiith century, tbe immaculate conception; 
was condemned by St. Bernard as a presumptuous novelty, (F ra Fa- 

f stork del Concilio di Trento, L ii), 

* See the Koran, c. 3, v. .'S3, and c. 4, v. 156, of Manicci’s e«. 
cition. Deus e,-?! preestantissiinus dolose vgentium (an odd phrase) 
.... nec crucifixenmt eum, sed objecta est eis sfmilitudo : an- ex- 
pression that may suit with the system of the Docctes ; but the com- 
mentators believe, (Maracci, tom* ii, p, 113-115, 173; Sale, p. 42, 43, 
79), that another m;in, a friend or an enemy, was prucilied in tbe 
likeness of Jesus; a fable which they had read in the go.spel of St. 
Barnabus, and which had been started as early as the time of I re- 
lUBus, by some Ebionite heretics, (Beausobre, Hist, du JManicheisine, 
tom. ii, p. 25- Pdosheim cle Reb. Christ, p. 353). 

« This charge is obscurely urged in the Koran, (c. 3, p, 45) : but 
neither Mahomet, nor, has, followers, are suiDcientiy versM in lan- 
guages and criticism to give any weight or colour to their suspicions. 
Yet the Arians and Nestorians could relate some stories, and the 
Illiterate prophet might listen to the bold assertions of the Blani- 
cfissanst See Beausobre, tom* i, p, 29I--305. 
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piety of Closes and of Christ rejoiced in the assur- 
ance of a future prophet, more illustrious than 
themselves: the evangelic promise of the Para- 
clete, or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, 
and accomplished in the person, of Mahomet,* tlie 
greatest and last of the apostles of God, 

”^.'he communication of ideas requires a simili- 
tude of thought and language : the discourse of 
a philosopher would vibrate without efiect on 
the ear of a peasant ; yet how minute is the dis- 
tance of their understandings, if it be compared 
with the contact of an infinite and a finite mind, 
with the word of God expressed by the tongue 
or the pen of a mortal ? The inspiration of the 
Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and evange- 
lists of Christ, might not be incompatible with 
the exercise of their reason and memory ; and 
the diversity of their genius is strongly mark- 
ed in the style and composition of the books 
of the Old and New Testament. But Ma- 
homet was content with a character, more hum- 
ble, yet more sublime, of a simple editor : the 
substance of the Koran,^ according to himself 
or his disciples, is uncreated and eternal ; sub- 
sisting in the essence of the Deity, and inscribed 

Among the prophecies of the Old and New Testament, whicji are 
perverted fay the fraud or ignorance of the Mus.sulmans, they apply 
to the prophet the promise of the Paraclete, or Comforter, which had 
been already usurjsed by the Montanists and Manich^ans, (Beauso- 
bre, Hist. Critique du iManicheisme, tom. U p* yfcc.) ; and 
easy change of letters, for affords the etymolo- 

gy of the name of Alohamnied, (Maraccir tom. i, part i, p. 15-28). 

y For the Koran, sec d’Herbelot, p, 85-88.; ..ivlaram, tom. i, in 
’'■'."if, Mohammed, p. 32-45; .Sale,''Frfiijimmaiy -Diseoursc, p. 56-TO. 
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CHAP, with a pea of light on the tabte of his everlast- 
ing* decrees. A paper copy in a volume of silk 
and gems, was brought down to the lowest hea- 
ven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the .Tewdsh 
economy, had indeed been despatched on the 
most important errands; and this trusty mes- 
senger successively revealed the chapters 
verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a 
perpetual and perfect measure of the divine will, 
the fragments of the Koran were produced at 
the discretion of Mahomet ; each revelation is 
suited to the emergencies of his policy or pas- 
sion : and all contradiction is removed by the 
saving maxim, that any text of scripture is a- 
brogated or modified by any subsequent passage. 
The word of God, and of the apostle, was dili- 
gently recorded by his disciples on palm-leaves 
and ^ the 'shoulder-bones of mutton; and the 
pages, without order or connection, were cast 
into a domestic chest in the custody of one of 
his wdves. Two years after the death of Ma- 
homet, the sacred volume xvas collected and 
published by liis friend and successor Abube- 
beker : the work was revised by the caliph Oth- 
man, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira; and 
the various editions of the Koran assert the 
same miraculous privilege of an uniform and in- 
corruptible text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or 
vanity, the prophet rests the truth of his mission 
on the merit of Ms book, audaciously challenges 
both men and angels to imitate the beauties of a 
single page, and presumes to assert that God alone 

•i 

1 
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could dictate this incomparable performance.* 
This argumentls most powerfully addressed to a 
devout Arabiart, whose mind is attuned to faith 
and rapture, whose ear is delighted by the music 
of sounds, and whose ignorance is incapable of 
comparing the productions of human genius.® 
3Cije harmony and copiousness of style Avill not 
reach, in a version, the European infidel : he will 
peruse witli impatience the endless incoherent 
rhapsody of fable, and precept, and declamation, 
which seldom excites a sentiment oran idea,wluch 
sometimes crawls in thedust,and issometimeslost 
in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the 
fancy of the Arabian missionary ; but his loftiest 
strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of the 
book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the 
same country and in the same language.^’ If the 
composition of the Koran exceed the faculties of 
a man, to what superior intelligence should we 
ascribe the Iliad of Homer or the Philippics of 
Demosthenes ? In all religions, the life of the 


" Koran, c. 17, v. S9. In Sale, p. 23^, 23G. In Maracd, p. 410- 
* Yet a sect oi* Arabians was persuaded, that it might be equalled 
or fiiu-passed by an human pen, (Focock, Specimen, p* 221, &c.) : and 
l\fara<.'ci (the polemic is too hard for the translator) derides the rhym- 
ing affectation oi the most applauded passage, (tom. i, part. U, p. 69- 


^ Colloquia (whether real or fabulous) in media Arabia atqne ab 
Avhbibns habita, (Lowth, de Poesi Hebraeorinn IVtelect. x:fxii,s:x.\i}i, 
xxxir, with hfs German editor Michaelis, lipimetron iv)/ Tet Michael* 
Is (p., G71-«d7S> has detected many Egyptian images^ thftflepliaiitaasis, 
papyrus, Kil^* crocodile, «Scc. The language is, atnbl^)^ou^ly;ifity!ed, 
AmMt* 0 iff€br'ma * ' ' The resemblance of the sister’ was much 

more' visible in their chllditood than id their “mature -(Michaj!!*. 
p. GBf. Sehultens, lr», IViiiefat. Job). . 
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fouDder supplies the sileRce of his written revela ' 
tion ; the sayings of Mahomet were so many les- 
sons of truth ; his actions so many examples of 
virtue; and the public and private memoriais 
were preserved by his wives and companions. At 
the end of two hundred years, the iSb?i??a or oral 
law was fixed and consecrated by the labour^...^ 
A1 Bochari, who discriminated seven thousami 
two hundred and seventy-five genuine traditions, 
from a mass of three hundred thousand reports, 
of a more doubtful or spurious character. Each 
day the pious author prayed in the temple of 
JMecca, and performed his ablutions with the 
■kvater of Zemzem ; the pages were successively 
deposited on the pulpit, and the sepulchre of the 
apostle ; and the work has been approved by the 
four orthodox sects of the Sonnites.° 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses, 
and of Jesus, had been confirmed by many splen- 
did prodigies ; and Mahomet was repeatedly 
urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, 
to produce a similar evidence of his divine lega- 
tion; to call down from heaven tlie angel or the 
volume of his revelation, to create a garden in 
the desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the 
unbelieving city. As often as he is pi-essed by the 
demands of the Koreish, he involves himself in 
tlie obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals 
to the internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields 
himself behind the providence of God, who re- 

VAi Bnehad died A. H. 2S4, , See d’Nerlieiot, p.209, -116, 837} 

Not* ad Abulicd, c* 19^ 
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ftises those signs ami wonders that v/ould de* 
predate the mei^t of faith and aggiwate the guilt 
of infidelity. But tiie modest or aiigry tone of 
his apologies betrays his weakness and vexation ; 
and these passages of scandal establish, beyond 
suspicion, the integrity of the Koran.^ The 
y^aries of Mahomet are more assured than him- 
self of his miraculous gifts, and their confidence 
and credulity increase as they are farther removed 
ii’om the time and place of his spiritual exploits. 
They believe or aflirm that trees went forth to 
meet him ; that he was saluted by stones ; tiiat 
water gushed from his fingers; that he fed the 
hungry, cured the sick, and raisetl the dead ; that 
a beam groaned to him ; that a camel complained 
to him ; that a shoidder of mutton informed him 
of its being poisoned; and that both animate 
and inanimate nature were equally subject to the 
apostle ol‘ God," His dream of a nocturnal 
journey is , seriously described as a ,real and cDr- 
pqrqal transaction. A mysterious, animal, 
Borak, conveyed him from the temple of Mecca 
to that of Jerusalem : with his companion Ga- 

See more reiAaikably, Koran, c. 2, 6, 12- 13, 17. Frideaux (Life 
of Mahomet, p. 18s 10) has confounded the irapoMtor, tVInracci, 
a more learned apparatuj?, h«as shewn that tiis pri.^sages which deny 
,hls miracles are clear and positive, (Alcoran, torn* i,part ii,p* 7-12), 
a,nd those which seem to a.ssert them, are ambiguous and iiasufficient. 

See the Specimen Hist. Arabum, the text of Abnlpharagins, p. 17, 
the notes of Pocock, p. 187—190 5 d’lierbclotBibliothei^ue Oriental'.*, 
p, '76, fr ; Vdy de ’Chardin, tom. jv, p. 200-203; f -MaHwei' (Ah. 
coran, tom. i, p. 22-64) iias most laboriously collected and confute.,! 
the nthracics and propbe^M W of Mdhoniet , wh,lch-, according to sonui 
ttriterjs, amount tp three thousand, ^ ' ■ . " , ' ’ 
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briel, lie sitccegsiyely ascended the seven heavens, 
and received and repaid the salutations df the 
patriarchs^ the prophets, and the angels, ia their 
respective mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven, 
Blahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; he 
passed the veil of unity, approached within two 
bow-shots of the throne, and felt a cold tl^ 
piei’ced him to the heart, when his shoulder was 
touched by the hand of God. After this fami- 
liar though important conversation, he again de- 
scended to Jerusulem, remounted the Borak, re- 
turned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part 
of a night the journey of many thousand years.*^ 
According to another legend, the apostle con- 
founded in a national assembly the malicious chal- 
lenge of the Koreish. His resistless %vord split 
asunder theififh of the moon ; the obedient jdimet 
stoe^ped from her station in the sky, accomplished 
the seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted 
Mabomet in the Arabian tongue, and suddenly, 
contracting her dimensions, entered at the collar, 
and issued forth through the sleeve, of his shirt."' 

* The nocturnal jaurncy is circumstantially related by Abulfeda, (in 
Vit Mahpmraed. c. p. 33), who wishes to think it a vision? by 
Frideaux, (p. 3 1~40), who aggravates the aburdities; and by Gagnicr, 
(tom, i, p. 2«2-34.3), who declares, from the zealous A1 Jannabi, that 
to deny this journey, is to disbelieve the Koran, Yet the Koran, W}th« 
out naming either heaven or Jerusalem, or Mecca, ha^3 only dropt a 
mysterious hint : l*aus illi qui transtulit servum simm ab oratorio 
Haram ad oratorium reinotissimum, (Koran, c. IT, v. I, in Maracci, 
tom. ii, p* 407 ; for Sale’s version is more licentious), A slender basis 
for the aerial .structure of tradition. 

s In the prophetic style, W'hieh uses the pre.?ent or jjast for the 
future, Mahomet had said,— -Appropinquavit hora et >se!ssa est luna, 
(Koraui c. (54, v* 1, in Maracei, tom. is p* 6SB). This figure of 

rhetoric 




The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by P»‘ecepts 
the variety of superstitba : a thousand 
Egypti^' -origin -were 

settee hf' the M'OsaJte-lawi:’ ’ 

g<^|ie} 'had evaporated in the pstgeanti^y* df ^4he 
church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted 
by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify 
the rites of the Arabians, and the custom of 
Tisiting the holy stone of the Caabai JBut the 
pli^ee^pts of.' Mahomet himself iftcidcate>i'a!'t^fite(lrfe 
'KiatkRial' piety «* ' ftay^tf 

ahhs> are the. religious duties -of aMuswul^t’.} 
and he is encouraged to hope, that prayer will 

rhetoric bas been converted into a fact, which is said to be attested by 
the hsiost respectable eye-witnesses, (Maracci, tom. ii, p. 690). The fes- 
tival is still celebrated by the Persians, (Chardin, tom. iv, p. -SOI) ; 
ahd tSue legend is tediously spun out by Gagnier, (Vie de Mahomet, 
on the faith, as it should seem, of the crifeduIOM 
“-Tet a Mahometan doctor has arraigned the credit. of JiiNa 
(apud Focock, Specimen, p. ISf) ; the 

^the simple sense of the Eora% (At aphd 

piist. I. ii, p. 303) J and the silence of •’itomifcda is 

hi A a philoeophet.' ^ , 

P 0|5teiineh* Hist* 'Ar#b* p. If^r'^n4"his sceptic- 
Ismi ii'Juatt^ed in iSi note's; of' Focock, 'pi • fmm the purest 

aithdrities. ' ' 

^ VOL. IX. / ‘ T 
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earty him' half way to Godj fasting will bring 
him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain 
him admittance.’ I. According to the tradi- 
tion of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his 
personat Conference with the Deity, whs com- 
manded to impose on his disciples the daily obli- 
gation of fifty prayers. By the advice of Mos^ 
be applied for an rfleviation of this intolerable 
burden ; the number was gradually reduced to 
five *, without ahy dispeftsatioh of tmsiness or 
pleasure, or time or place, the devotion of the 
faithful is repeated at day-break, at noon, in the 
afternoon, in the evening, and at the first watch 
of the night; and, in the present decay of reli- 
gious fervour, out travellers are edified by the 
profouttd humility and attention of the Turks 
'■and>:F#i»s&hs;LiCleBnMness is the^kfiyCf prayer: 
»the'#equeM'dustration of the hands, face, 
and the body, which was practised of old by 
the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the Koran ; 
and a permission is formally granted to sup- 
ply with sand the scarcity of water. The words 
and attitudes of supplication, as it is perform- 
ed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on 

’ :’*n\ f-' 

* Th« most iuthentk account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, 
fasting, aims, and ablutions, is extracted from the Persian and A-« 
rabian theologians by Maraeci, {Prodrom. part, iv, p. 9-24) ; HeUind^ 
<in hlr excellent tii'a^ise de Religione Mohammedica, Utrecht, 1T17, 
p. 67-123), and Chardin, (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv, p. 47-195). 
iVlaracci is a i>artial accuser; but the jeweller, Chardin, had the eye? 
of a philosopher; and Reland, a judicious student, had travelled over 
tet' in bis closet at -Utrecht. The xivth letter of Tourhefort 
du Levant, tom. ii, p. 325^60, in^ctato) deicrlbes wifdl he 
p£ the religion of the Turks. , • . i.v 
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the ground, are prescribed by custom or author- chaf. 
ity, but the prayer is poured forth in short and 
ferv:ent ejaculations ; the rfteasure> of zeal is not 
exhausted by a tedious iiturgyi and each Mussul- 
man, for his own per$on, is invested with the 
character of a priest/ Amongst the. theists, who 
-Eeject the use of images, it has been found ne- I 

cessary to restrain the wanderings of the fancy, i 

by directing the eye and the thought towards 
a kebla, or visible point of the horizon. The 
prophet was at first inclined to gratify the Jews 
by the choice of Jerusalem ; but he soon return- 
ed to a more natural partiality; and five times 
every day the eyes of the nations at Astracanvat 
Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly turned to the holy 
temple of Mecca. Yet every spot for the serv- 
ice of God is equally pure; the Mahometans ! 

indifferently pray in their chamber or in the i 

street. As a distinction from the Jews^and j 

C^rirtiansi the Friday in each week is; jgeti apart 
<fop the useful institution of public worgh%) b4he 
people is assembled in the mosch : and the imam, , 
some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to be- 
gin the prayer and pronounce the sermon. But 
the Mahometan religion is destitute of priest- ! 

hood or sacrifice ; and the independent spitit of | 

fanaticism looks down with contempt on the mi- 
nisters and the slaves of superstition. 11. The 
voluntary^ penance of the ascetics, Ihe .foment 

Eoraa, <?• f* t&S) a 

.wit|si‘ taking and, monks for toir lords, God. Yet ■ j, 

.Maracd^ Ike worsbip, esj^iallj ^ Im 

of the pope, and quotes, from the Eomn Itself,"^!© case of Eblis, ot 

who was cast from heaven for jreflifmg to- adore Adam* ‘ 

^ Q I 


.L. 
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CHAP, aiu! glory'of 4lsMir ^ives, was odiious to a prophet 
who censured in his companions a rash vow of 
abstaining from flesh, and women, aud sleep; and 
firmly declared, that he would sufler; no nionks in 
his religion.* Yet he instituted, in each year, 
a fast of thirty days ; and strenuously recom- 
mended the observance, as a discipline whij^J^ 
purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a sa- 
lutary exercise of obedience to t he will of God 
and his apofetle. During the tnonth of Kamadan, 
from the r ising to the setting of the sun, the Mus- 
sulman abstains from eating, and drinking, and 
womeii, and baths, and perfumes ; Irom all nou- 
rishment that can restore his strength, from ail 
pleasure that can gratify his senses. In the revo- 
lution of the lunar year, the Ramadan coincides 
6««ns d*ltb»|he wibtef «>ld and the summer 
hfe«t4' nnd tie patient martyr, without assuaging 
his thirst with a drop of water, must expect the 
close of a tedious and sultry day. The inter- 
diction of wine, peculiar to some orders of priests 
or hermits, is converted by Mahomet alone into 
a positive and general law j"* and a considerable 
portion of the globe has abjured, at his com- 
mand, the use of that salutary, though dangerous, 
liquorj These painful restraints are, doubtless, 

^ Koran, a o, ]k and Sales note, which vtttm to the authority 
of Jallalotidin and A.i-;Beida4vif. D’Herhelot declares, that IVfahomet 
ctnjclemncdi-® vk rdi^mum i and that the first, swanuss of fakirs, der-* 
«SvCw did not appear th! after the year 300 of the Hegira, iBIbliot 
p. 202, TIS). . 

.’n- the double prohibition, (Korarit c. 2, p, 2d ; c. 3% 91?) ; the' 

oitet^the style, of a ,ie«'islator, the other in that of a fanatici.-' Theipuh^ 
lie and pr^yate of Mahomet are investigated by Prideawjc -(Life 

of Mahomet, p. 62*64) -and Sale, (Frelimlriary Piscourse, p» 124)*' 
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infringed liy the libertine and eluded by the hy* chap. 
pocrite : but the legislatorj by whom they are 
enacted, cannot surely be accused of alluring his 
proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual ap- 
petites. III. The Charity of the Malioinetans 
descends to the animal creation ; and the Koran 
jcepeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a 
strict and indis|)ensable duty, the relief of the 
indigent and unfortimate. Mahomet, perhaps, 
is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise 
measure of charity : the standard may vary with 
the degree and nature of property^ as it ermsists 
either in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or 
merchandise *, but the Mussulman does^nofiaci- 
complish the law, unless he bestows a tenth of his 
revenue; and if his conscience accuses him of 
fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea of 
restitution, is enlarged to a ffthJ' Benevolence 
is the foundation of justice, since we are forbid 
to .injure; 4;hose whom we are bound to assistocA 
prppfeett mayf reveal the secfets of heaven Rod 4f 
futurity; but in his moral precepts /he canoply 
repeat the lessons of our own hearts. r 

The two articles of belief, and the four prac- Re.<iunee. 
tk;al duties of Islam, are guarded by rewards and 
pmiishments ; and the faith of the Mussulman is 


jMlonsiy of Maracci (Pfodromns paftiV, |h33) prcmpt|li!fp 
tnovc liberal alms of th^ catholics of Rotn^- 
great hospilal0 are 'Open to xriany thotis^and patieiitg' aiftd 
teeo.lx»*idred are aimualJj portioned, charity schooli 

are foufided for both^ sexes, one hundred, and tw^'ty”-cohfriiterhitie# 
relkve of Ihefr brethren^ Ttie-beilbvole’nce'or Ijondow 

,s istill inbre exteiiSWe^;jihtJt X aiH' afraid liiofc m to’'‘be a*’ 

scribed to df the peoples. ^ ^ , 
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devoutly fixed Dii the event of the judgment and 
the last day. The prophet has iidt presumed to 
determine the moment of that awful catastrophe, 
though he dai'kly announces the signs, both in 
heaven and earth, which will precede the uni- 
versal dissolution, when life shall be destroyed, 
and the order of creation shall be confounded ijL 
the primitive chao& < At the blast of the trum- 
pet, new worlds Will start into being ; angels, 
genii, and pieif, will arise from./ the dead, and 
the human soul will again be united to the body. 
The doctrine of the resurrection was first enter- 
tained by the Egyptians ; ” and their mummies were 
embalmed, their -pyramids were constructed, to 
preserve the ancient mansion of the soul, during 
a period of three thousand years. But the at- 
terhptds‘p^iai?^d unavailing j and it is with 
h* philosophid spirit that Mahottict relie.s 
'on the omnipotence of thp Creator, whose word 
can re-animate the breathless clay, and collect 
the innumerable atoms, that no longer retain 
their form or substance.’'’ The intermediate state 
of the soul it is hard to decide ; and those who 
most firmly believe her immaterial nature, are 
at a loss to understand how she can think or act 
without the agency of the organs of sense, 

* See Herodotus, (1. ii, c. 123), and out learned countryman Sir Johi.i 
Marsham, (Canon. Chronicus, p, 4>6). The A^?j? of the same wriier 
(p, 254-274) is an elaborate sketch, of the Infernal regions, as thej 
were painted by the fancy of the Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets 
and philosophers of antiquity . 

' ,The Koran (c. 2, p. 259, &c. ; of Sale, p. 32 j of MaraccI, p. 97> 
yeMes m ingenious miracle, which the curiosity* .con^ 

|i^€d,%,^dfaith* of Abrahto ^ * 
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The reunion of the soul and body will be fol- chap. 

lowed by the fihal judgment of mankind ; and, in 

his copy of the Magian the prophet has Heu and 


and even the slow and succossivft operations of an 
earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adyersai’ies he 
js upbraided for extending, even to, themselves, 
the hope of salvation ; for asserting the blackest 
heresy, that every man who believes in God, and 
accomplishes good works, may expect in the last 
day a favourable sentence. Such rational indif- 
ference is ill adapted to the character of a fanatic; 
Hor is it probable that a messenger from heaven 
should depreciate the value and necessity of his 
own revelation. In the idiom of the Koran,'* 
the belief of God is inseparable from that of Ma- 
homet ; tlie good works are those which he has 
enjoined ; and the two qualifications imply the 
px’ofession of Islam, to which all nations and all 
sects are equaly invited. Their, spiritual blind- 
mes^ though excused by ignorance, and, crowned 
with virtue, will be scourged with everlasting tor- 
ments ; and the tears which Maliomet shed over 
the tomb of his mother, for whom he was for- 
bidden to pray, display a striking contrast of hu- 
manity and enthusiasm.^' The doom of the in- 

^ The candid Reland has demonstrated, that Mahomet damns atl 
unbelievers, (de ReHgion. Moham. p. 12S~14S)5 that de\iJs 'vnll not 
be firinny saved, (p. 196-190) ; that paradise wiil not cdhsist of 
‘ carporeiiI'id'^llghtsV(|i‘'199.i>2'05)'; and that 

^ Al Beidawi, a^ipd Sale, Koran# c. pV 'JW-T' to pniy 

ah unbelieving Itihdred, 'is justflied; accoSih^'^o^ B^ahomet, ly 
tb^ df‘a phbpllhti' the vvhO' reproblicd 

his own father m an enemy of God, add^tv 
V. 116; Maracei, tonh p* SI'?)* fait plus, 
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fidels is cpiftmo^j: the measure of theii' guilt ami 
pumsfement isvdetermined by th# degree of evi- 
dence which they have rejected, by the maguitude 
of tlie errors which they have entertained ; the 
eternal mansions of the Christians, the Jews, the 
Sabians, the Magians, and the idolaters, are sunk 
below each other in the abyss; and the lowest h^ 
is reserved for the faithless liypocrites who have 
assumed the mask of religion. After the greater 
pai't of mankind ihas been eondemnedi for then- 
opinions, the true believers only will be judged 
by their actions. The good and evil of eaeh 
Blussuhnan will be accurately w'eighed in a real or 
allegorical balance, and a singular mode of com- . 
pensation will be allowed for the payment of in- 
juries : the ^gressor will refund an equivalent of 
hi% for the benefit of the ‘per«, 

hasiwrdngcd; and if he should be 
destitute of any moral projwrty, the weight of his 
sins will be loaded with an adequate share of the 
demerits of the sufferer. According as the shares 
of guilt or virtue shall prepon<lerate, the sentence 
will be pronounced, and all, without distinction, 
will pass over the sharp and perilous bridgo of the 
abyss; but the innocent, treading in the footsteps 
of Mahomet, will gloriouslyr enter , the gates of 
paradise, while the guilty will fall into the first and 
wildest of the seven hells. The term of expiation 
will vary from; nine hundred to seven, thousand 
years ; but tlie prophet has judiciously promised, 
that.q?^ his disciples^ whatever may be their sins, 
sha%be, saved, by their own faith and hisfoterees-; 
sion, frpm eternal damnation. It is not. surprise- . 
ing that superstition should act most powerfnPy- 
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on the fears of her votaries, since the liuman fancy 
can paint with ihore energy the misery than the 
hiiss of a future life. - With the two simple ele- 
ments of darkness and a sensation 

of pain, which may temg^gra’vaterf 'to an infinite 
degree by the idea of;endless duration, • ♦ ©ut the 
sgine idea opefatfes with an opposite effect' on‘ the 
contiiiuity/ofpleasure; and too much of oiif'pre- 
senfc.ei^oyraents is obtained from the relief or the < 
comparison of evil. It is natural enough that an 
Arabian prophet should dwell with rapture on the 
groves, the fountains, and the rivers, of paradise; 
butinstead ofinspiringtheblesse(iinhabittiitk'tv4tli 
a liberahtaate for* harmony and science, 
tioa' aad:friendshipj he icily celebrates'thfepeails : 
and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of ra'a!'- 
ble, dishes of gold, rich wines, artificial dainties, 
nnmeroiis attendants, and the whole train of sen- 
sual and costly luxury, which becomes insipid tb the 
owhei^even in the shofrfeikjfiod of tbis-mortjahfifej' 
Se«nty-.t*a.''7iOMri#;' or blaok-%bd: 'girls, 
splendent beauty;? blooming ybutb,' virgin -ptirity, ' 
and exquisite Sensibility, wllibecreatedfor thh^ise 
of the meanest believer ; a moment of pleasure 
will be prolonged to a thousand years, and his 
faculties will be increased an hundred fold, to 
rehiiwMin worthy of his felicity. N otwithstand- 
ingiSlitulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will 
be opos'tfe-both se’xes ; but Mahomet hai' n6t 
sixsteifiedf h^'^iile companions of the iemate elect, 
iesf'b< '^lAM'^6her•' alarm the’Jfij4!ohly'‘0f'their 
former''htebaii|!g!jior '<3isturb''#Wr'’fe!ility,' by the ■ 
suspicion'of'afa ev4^rla^iflg’ffii*it#a^;'f'TluS im'agfe' 
of adarnal parMise has i>roybke8 the indignation, 
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CHAP, perhaps the envy, of the monks i they disclaim 
against the imptire religion of Mlhomet ; and his 
modest apologists are driven to the poor excuse of 
figures and allegories^ But the sounder and more 
consistent party adhere, without shame, to the 
literal interpretation of the Koran; useless would 
be the resurrection of the body, unless it w^e 


Maliomet; 
j.i^’eaches» 
at Mecca, 
A. D. 6Q9« 


restored to the possession and exercise of its wor- 
thiest faculties; and the union of sensual and in- 
tellectual enjoyment is requisite to complete the 
happiness of the double animal, the perfect man. 
Yet the joys of the Mahometan paradise will 
not be confined to the indulgence of luxury and 
appetite ; and the prophet has expressly declar- 
ed, that all meaner happiness will be forgotten 
and despised by the saints and martyrs, who 
shall be admitted to the beatitude of the divine 
vision.*' ' ■ 

The first and most arduous conquests of Ma- 
homet^ were those of hi§ wife, his servant, his 

* For the day of judgment, hell, paradise, consult the Koran, 
(c. 2, V. 23; c. 56, &c,), with Maracri’s virulent, but learned, 

refutation, (in his notes, and in the Prodromus, part iv, p. 78, 1^0, 
122, &c.); d’Herbelot, (Bibliothcque Orientale, p- 368, 375); Belahd, 
(p. 47-61), and Sale, (p. 76-103). The original ideas of the Magi 
are darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. Hyde, 
(Hist. Religionis Persarum, c. 32, p. 402-412, Oxon. 1760). In the 
article of Mahomet, Bayle has shewn how indifferently wit a»d phi- 
losophy supply the absence of genuine information. 

^ Before I enter on the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on 
me to produce my evidence. The Latin, French, and English versions 
of the Koran, are preceded by historical discourses, and the three trans- 
lators, Maraccl, Xtom. i, p. 10-32), Savary, (tom. i, p. i-24-S), and 
Sale, (Preliminary Discourse, p. 33-56), had accurately studied the 
language and characiter of their author. Two professed lives of 
Mahomet have been composed by Dp. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, 
seventh cditiouji London,' i7|8, in- octavo) and the count 
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pupil, and his friend;" since he presented him- chap. 
self as a prophel to those who -vsfere most con- . 
versantVith his infirmities as a4nan, .¥etCadijah 
believed the word Sj and <therished the glory, of 
her husband; the obsequious^, and affectionate 
Zeid was tempted by the “prospect of freedom ; 
th.e illustrious Ali* the son of Abu Talebj -'em- 
braced the sentiments of his cousin Avith the 
s]}irit of a youthful hero 4 and the wealth, the 
moderation, the veracity of Abubeker, confirm- 
ed the religion of the prophet Avhom he vims 
destined to succeed. By his persuasion, ten of 
the most respectable citizens r of Mecca Avere 
introduced to the private lessohsr of Mam ; 
they yielded to the voice of reason and enthusi- 

Boiilainvilliers, (Vie de Mahbmed, Lonclves, 1730, in octavo) ; but the 
adverse wish of h tiding an impostor or an hero, , has too often cor- 
rupted the learning of the doctor and the ingenuity of the count* 

The article in dMlcrbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. d98--603) Is chiefly 
drawn from Novairi and Mircond ; but the best tod iiiiost authentic 
of pur guides is M. Gagnier, a Frenchman by birtlx, and profes^r ,at . 

Oxford of the oriental tongues. In two elaborate works, (Lsmaei A- 
boifeda de Vita et Rebus gestis Mohammedis, Sic. Latine vertit, 

Frsefatione et Notis illustravlt Johannes 'Gaghier, Oxoh. 1T23, in fo- 
lio ; La Vie de Mahomet traduitc et compilee de TAIcoran^ des Tra- 
ditions authentjque.s de la Sonna et des meilleurs Auteurs Arabes; 
Amsterdam, 1748, 3 vols. in ISmo), he has interpreted, illiistrufed, 
and supplied the Arabic text of Abulfeda and A1 Jannabi ; the first, 
an enlightened prince, who reigned at Hamah, in .Syria, A. D. 1310- 
1332, (see Gagnier Pryefat. ad Abulfed.) ; the second, a credulous doc- 
tor, who visited A4»cca A. D. 1556, (d’Herbelot, p. 397 ; Gagnier, 
tom. iii, p. 209, 210). These are my general vouchers, and the In- 
quisitive reader may follow the order of time, and the division of 
chapters. Yet I must observe, that both Abulfeda and A! Jannabi 
are modern historians, and that tb6y cannot aj>peal to any writers of 
^ iyst century ^pf the Hegira* " ■, 

« After the Greehs^ 'Prideaux (p* S) discloses the secret doubts of 
the wife of Mahomet. As if be had been a privy counsellor of the 
, prpphet, Bpulainvilliers (p. 272, &c.) unfolds t|ie sublime and patii- 
^ pl^cjiews of Cadijah and the first disciple^ 
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AP. asm; they repeated the fimdamental creed, — 
f There is but one God, and Mahomet is the a- 
“ postle of God and their faith; eren in this 
life, "VPas rewarded with riches and honours, with 
the command of armies and the goveniraent of 
kingdonjs. Three years were silently employed 
in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the fipt 
fruits of his mission,; but in the fourth year he 
usSiimed the 'prophetic office, and resolving to 
impart to hisiauiily the %bt of divine truth, ho 
jMepared a banquet, a lamb, as it is said,' and a 
bowl of milk, for the entertainment of forty' guests 
of the race of Hasbem. “ Friends and kinsmen,-’ 
said Mahomet to the assembly, “ I offer ymu, 
“ and I alone can offer, the most precious of 
“ gifts, the treasures of this world and of the 
“(yi?orld.to GOt»e» God has commandedi nae to 
tohis service. Who among you will 
“ suppoi't my. burden? Who among ymu will 
“ be my companion and my vizir?”* No an- 
swer was returned, till the silence of astonish- 
ment, and doubt, and contempt, was at length 
broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth 
in the fourteenth year of his age. “ O prophet. 
“ I am the man : whosoever rises against thee, I 
“ will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break 
“ his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will 
“ be thy vizir over them.” Mahomet accepted 
his offer with transport, and Abu Taleb was iro- 

. , . ' ' . . , . • ■ ' ' / T ■ ’ 

M Fezirw, poriitar^ hajitlm, onus firena and this plebeian was 
transferred bj an apt metaphor to the piliars of the state, (Gagnier, 
Abnifed, p. W), . 1 to preserve the Arablah idiopai ' 

as as I-can fcoi it* myself, in a-Ijatiii or French translatimu -'‘i « 
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iiically exhorted to respect the superior dignity 
of his son. In*a more serihus tone, the father 
of AU advised his nephevp to reimqiiish his im- 
practicahle design. • iS|)ia»e Temonstran- 
“ ces,” leplied the intrepid fanhfcio to his uncle 
and benefactor; ‘“ if they shouM place* th,e. sun 
“.on nay right hand and the moon on ray Ifcft, 
“ they should not divert me from my course.” 
He persevered ten years in the exercise of his 
mission ; and the religion which has overspread 
tlie East and the West, advanced with a slow 
and painful progress within the walls of J.Iecca. 
Yet Mahomet enjoyed the isatisfactiofl’ of ' be- 
holding the inci'ease of his infant oongregatioo 
of Unitarians, who revered him as a prophet, 
and to whom he seasonably dispensed the spi- 
ritual nourishment of the Koran. The num- 
ber of proselytes may be esteemed by the ab- 
sence of eighty-three men and eighteen women, 
who -Ffetired to Ethiopia in the seventh yea!?' of 
hi^ iHaissioO'j and his party was *f0rli6ed.>by >thfe' 
timely; conversion of his linde Ilamzap and Of 
the fierce and inflexible Omari, 'whO signalized 
in the cause of Islam the same Zeal which he 
had eiierted for its destruction. Nor was the 
charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe ol‘ 
K'Omili or the precincts of Mecca: on solemn 
ftstiyateifti in ! the days of ' pilgrimage, he fre- 
quenteii.i timi Caabas accosted the strangers' of 
every tribe, and urged, both in private converse 
afid ' Jjijibllc ’'dlSbbWfse^ the belief |tfnd worship 
of,.a sole delty,.4^i,C?onsf;ious -of his reason and 
of his weakness,'* he asku'ted thO' liberty ol‘ con 
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CHAF. science, and disciaimed the use of religious vib- 
lence:^ but he called the Arabs to repentance, 
End conjured them to remember the ancient 
idolators of Ad and Thamud, whom the divine 
justice had swept away from the face of the 
earth,® ' . ■ 

by”thp°Kl people of Mecca was hardened in thgir 

A* 0’ 613 - superstition and envy. The elders 

622,’ of the city, the uncles of the prophet, affect- 
ed to despise the presumption of an oi'phan, 
the reformer of his country : the pious orations 
of Mahomet in the Caaba were answered by 
the clamours of Abu Taleb. “ Citizens and 
“ pilgrims, listen not to the tempter, heark- 
“ en not to his impious novelties. Stand fast 
“ in the worship of A 1 Lata and A 1 Uzzah.” 
Ye^ ’ithe ' SOn of Abdallali was ever dear to 
the aged chief; and he protected the fame 
and person of his nephew against the assaults 
of the Koreishites, who had long been jea- 
lous of the pre-eminence of the family of Ha- 
shem. Their malice was coloured with the 
pretence of religion: in the age of Job, the 
crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian 

y The passages of the Koran in behalf of toleration » are strong and 
numerous t c. 2, v. 2o7 ; c- 16<, 129 ; c. IT, 54; c. 45, 15; c. 50, 39; 
c. 88, 21, See, with the notes of Marracci and Sale. Thi.s character 
alone may generally decide the Uoul>ts of, the learned, wiiether a chap* 
ter was revealed at Mecca or Medina. 

^ See the Koran (passim, and especially c. T, p. 123, 12-1, &c,) and 
the tradition of the Arabs, (Pocock, Specimen, p. 35-37). The ca* 
verns of the tribe ofThamund, fit for men of the ordinary stature, were 
shewn in the midway between Medina and Damascus,<Abulfed. Arabice 
jDescript. p. 43, 44), and may be probably ascribed to the Trogloditea 
of- the primitive world, (Michaeiis, ad Lowth de Foesi Hebr^eor. p. 
tSl-134 ; Eecberches smr Ics Egyptiens, tom* ii? p* 48, 
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magistrate;® and Mahomet was guilty of de- chap. 
sorting and deSying the national deities. But 
so loose was the policy of Meeca, that the lead- 
ers of the Koreish, instead of accusing a criminal, 
were compelled to employ the measures of per- 
suasion or violence. They repeatedly addressed 
Abu Taleb in the style of reproach and menace. 

“ Thy nepheiv reviles our religion ; he accuses 
“ our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly ; 

“ silence him cpiickly, lest he kindle tumult and 
“ discord in the city. If he persevere, we shall 
“ draw our swords against him and his adher- 
“ ents, and thou wilt be responsible for the blood 
“ of thy fellow-citiEens.” The weight and mo- 
deration of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of re- 
ligious faction ; the most helpless or timid of the 
disciples retired to Ethiopia, and the prophet 
withdrew himself to various places of strength 
in the town and country^ As he was still sup- 
ported by his family, the rest of tibe tribe of Ko- 
reish eag^ed themselves to* renounce all inter- 
course with the children of Hashem, neither to 
buy nor sell, neither to marry por to give in 
marriage, hut to pursue them with implacable 
enmity, till . they should deliver the person of 
Mahomet to the justice of the gods. The decree 
^fts suspended in the Caaba before the eyes of 
the nation ; the messengers of the Koreish pur- 
sued the Mussulman exiles in the lieai’t of Africa : 

' '»-In the time oif the crime of was punished by the 

Arabian magistrate* (c. 13, v. 26, 28), I blush for a respectable 

prelate, (de Poesi Hchreeoriim, p. 651',; edit* Michaeliss and let- 
'.ter of a late professor 'm the university of Oxford, p» who 

Justifies and aipplaucls this pafriarcfefal ^ . r 
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CHAP, tliey besie^d'tfee prophet and his most faitliful 
foitewerss'init^ their water, and inflamed 
their mutiml animosity by the retaliation of in- 
jures and insults. A doubtful truce, restored the 
^pearances of concord, till the death of ■ Aim 
Taleb abandoned Maliomet to the power of bis 
enemies, at the moment when he was depriited 
of his domestic comforts by the lo.ss of his faith- 
ful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, the 
chief of the bFOTch of Omiaiyab, succeeded to 
the principality of the republic of Mecca. A zeal- 
ous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of the line 
of Hashem, he convened an assembly of the Ko- 
reishites and their allies, to decide the fate of tlse 
apostle. His imprisonment might provoke the 
fdespair of his enthusiasm ; and. the exile of an 
:eloq«e»t; and popular fanatic would diffittse? the 
■^^achiief.ttirough the- provinces of AraWai':' Hts 
death was resolved ; and they agreed that a sWord 
from each triJje should he buried in his heart, to 
divide the guilt of his blood, and baffle the 
fratn^Met 1-^*® Hashemites. An angel or * 
••a- spy revealed their conspiracy ; and ^as 

the only resource of Maliomet.'’ At thO fetdof 
night, accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he 
silently escaped from his house : the assassins 
watched at the door ; but they were deceived 
by the figure of Ali, wim reposed on the bed, 
and was covered with the green vestment of 
j|be apostle. The Koreish respected the piety 
of the heroic youth ; but some verses of Ali, 
which are still extant, exhibit an interesting 

^ P’H^rbelot, Bibliot, Onent p. 445. He qiiotw a particttte 
tory of the flight of Mahomet* 
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pidtwe of liis anxiety, his tenderness, and his re- 
ligious confidence. Three days Mahomet and his 
companion were concealed in the cave of Thor^ 
at the distance of a 'league from Mecca ; and in 
the close of each evening; they r^^efeed’from the 
son and daughter of iMjwbe&er^- a sacret supply 
of intelligence 1 and food . The dilige»ce.i of the 
Kioreish explored every haunt in the neigiilfour- 
hood of the city; they arrived at the entrance of 
the cavern ; but the providential deceit of a spi- 
der’s web and a pigeon’s nest, is supposed to con- 
vince them that the place was S(ditany'and in- 
violate. i W© are only two,” said tl»'*rieidifiil*g 
Ablib^ef.-. There is a third/’^teplieditte pro- 
phet 5 “ it is God himself.” No sooner was the 
pursuit abated, than the two fugitives issued 
from the rock, and mounted theii* camels : oii 
the road to Medina, they w^ere overtaken by the 
emissaries of the Korelsh ; they redeemed ihem- 
selves with, prayers andproi!a®eS'fr«MHxdjheh‘Jiai»ds. 
I4| th||aafel»tful momenti the laruse' ^rdnliAacfib 
might -Iwve- changed tire ■ -history of the: warids 
The flight of the pi’Ophet frwn Mecca to Medi- 
na has fixed the memorable wa ©f the Jiegw&i^ 
which, at the end of twelve centuries, stlU dis- 

_ M^gira was Instituted by Omar, the second cali^di,. in imi- 
tatlln era of the martyrs of the Christians, (d^etbelht'^ '#44) ; 

sixty-eight days bdfbre 
of Mo, barren, or first day of 

which coihoi^ei with Friday .July 16, A. 0., CAbulftda, vit* 
and Grekv^s editlori ''6r''Wh| 

4'.rCirv JCv I# P*. 8,10, r . " 
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CHAP, criminates tfe-ianar years of tbe MaiioraetaM 
— nations.^*.' ■. 

Keceived The religion of the Koran might have perish- 
.11 cd in its cradle, had not Medina embraced with 
A. D. o?s. jjjjj reverence the holy outcasts of jMecca. 
Medina, nr the cit^, known under the name of 
Yathreb, before it was sanctified by the throne 
of the prophet, was divided between the tribes 
of the Chareg'ites and the Awsites, whose licre- 
<iitary feud- was rekindled by the slightest pro- 
■vocations : two colonies of Jews, who boasted a 
sacerdotal race, wx^re their humble allies, and 
without converting tlie Aralxs, they introduced 
the taste of science and religion, which distin- 
guished Medina as the city of the l)ook. Some 
of her noblest citizens, in a pilgrimage to the 
t’aaba, were converted by the preaehiag 
tioriitetftou their return they diffused the belief 
of God and his jirophct, and the new alliance 
was ratified by their cl ej)uties in two secret and 
nocturnal interviews on a hill in the suburbs of 
^lecca. In the first, ten Chai’egites and two 
Awsites united in faith and love, protest^^d 
the name of , their w'ives, their children, , mad 
their absent brethren, that they would for ever 
professtthe creed, and, observe the precepts, of 
the Koran. . The second was a political associ- 
ation, tile first vital spark of the empire of the 

^ ‘MalKmaet’s life, fmm'liis’i'iiMbh’ tortile l-Iegira, xoay l/tf fniimbin 
AbwlH’tb (p. 14***i5) and Gagniefi , U, p. 34'S«.SH3). 

The legend i'ruiu p. 187«-.?34 U vuudhed AI JarJuufHj ami di.^daiu-^ 
ctf b/' A'bulHiki, 
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Saracens.® Serai ty -three men and two women chai*. 
of Medina helcTa solemn conference with Maho- 
met, his kinsmen, and his diacijrfes ; and pledged 
themselves to each other by a mutual , oath of fi- 
delity. Tliey promised in the name of the city, 
that if he should he banished, thfey .w'ould receive 
iiiin as a confederate, obey him as a leader, and 
ilefend him to the last extremity, like their wives 
and childrciii “ But if you are recalled by your 
“ country,” they asked with a flattering anxiety, 
will you not abandon your new allies ?” “ Ail 
“ things,” rejilied -Mahomet with a smile, are 
now common between us ; yuur blood is as 
“ my blood, your ruin as my ruin. vWe are 
“ bound to each other by the ties of honour and 
“ interest. 1 am your friend, and tlie enemy of 
your foes.” “ But if we are killed in your serv- 
“ ice, what,” exclaimed the deputies of IMedi- 
nn, “will he our reward?” “ Pakaiusk,” re- 
plied the propiiet. “ Stretch furthiithy haud.” 

He Stretched it foitK and they rekerated .tiie 
oath uf allegiance and fidelity, 'Jlieir tfehty 
was ratified by the people, who unanimously em- 
braced the profession of Islam ; they rejoicetl in 
the exile of the apostle, but they trembled for 
his safety, and impatiently expected his arrival. 

After a perilous and rapid journey along the 
sea-coast, he haltetl at Roba, two miles from the 
city, and made his public entry into 
teen days after his flight from Meccal Five hun- 

® T!ie triple lna%iir«tlont of Mahomet is iJeSctIbeil by Abulfeda (p.^ 

S0» and | loni- iif 

^ U 3 
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ctiAP. dred of the citizens advanced to meet him: he 
was hailed with acclamations of Itiyalty and de- 
votion ; Mahomet was mounted on a she-camel, 
an umbrella shaded his head, and a turban was 
unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of u 
standard. His bravest disciples, who had been 
scattered by the storm, assembled round his per- 
son : and the equal, t|iough various, merit of the 
Sloslems was distinguished by the names of J/o- 
kamriaM and the fugitives of Mecca, 

and the auxiliaries of Medina. To eradic^ the; 
seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled 
his principal followers with the rights and obli- 
gations of brethren •, and w hen Ali found him- 
self without a peer, the prophet tenderly declar- 
ed, that /le would be the companion and brother 
of ^hc qoble youth- ,The expedient waSjCrPjWn- , 
ed .with ^nccess j the holy fraternity was respect- 
ed’ in peace and war, and the two parties vied 
with each oilier in a generous emulation of cou- 
rage and fidelity. Once only the- concord was 
slightly ruffled by an accidental quarrel r a |ia- 
triot of Medina arraigned the insolence of the 
strangers, but the hint of their expulsion was 
h^ard with abhorrence, and his otyn, son most ‘ 
eagerly ofiered. to Jay at tte. ajmstle’s feet the 
head of his father. • ■> - 

His regal , From his at iledlna, Mahomet 

Ayalas- assumed the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal 
office ; and it was impious t q appeal from a judge, 
whose decrees were inspired by; thedivine wisdom. 
A small -portion of ground, the patrinioiiy of two’ " 
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orphans, was Required by gift or purchase;''’ on 
that chosen spot, he Built an heiuse and a mosch, 
more venerable in thoir rude shnpRcity than the 
palaces and temples of the Ais^^ian caliphs, His 
seal of gold, or silver, was ihsefiBed' with the apo- 
stolic title ; when he prayed and preached ;in the 
weekly assembly, lie leaned against the trunk of 
a palm-tree ; and it was long before he indulged 
himself in the use of a chan- or pulpit of rough 
timber.® After a reign of six years, fifteen hun- 
dred hroslems, in arms and in the field, renew- 
ed their oath of allegiance; and their chief re- 
peated the assurance of protection till the death 
of the last member, or the final dissolution of the ' 
party. It was in the same camp that the deputy 
pf Mecca was astonished by the attention of the 
faithful to the words and looks of the prophet, by 
the eagernes.s with whicli they collected his spit- 
tle, an hair that dropt on the ground, tlie refuse 
wfiteiF pf his lustratiofis, as if they pariicjpatcd in 
sd&e’ jie^eP df the/ptpphetic 

^ Mahomet, re wkfednea^i'of'tlie 

impostor, -who despoiled two poop oyph?uis, the sons of a carpenter ; 

A reproach which he drew from the Disputatio oontra Saraccnos, com- 
posed in Arabifc before the year 1130; but the honest Gagnier (ad 
Abnlfed. p* 53) has shewn that they were deceived by- the \Tord Al 
which signifies, in this pl^ace, not an obscure trade, ?)Ut a noble 
tribe of Arabs. The desolate state of the ground is described by Abul- 
inter|5reter hasproved from Al Bochafi,theb:fi4t 
of ^ Jannabi* .,the fair purchase and .frotp Abide# 

Joseph, the pa|*ihei^t of the money by the generodf ^^babeker, ^ Od 
thes#’groite#s'iliy' prophet must be hohoutably acquitted. 

de^&e^ the sea! 
rdto pf.th.e,apost3^^^©|^|;^ and the por- 
trait of hfe' court Is ttom Abulfeda, {&* 44^ p. 35)^. 
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“ seen,” sakl hej tKe Chosroes^of Pcrsifi and 
“ the Cajsar of Home, but never did 1 behold a 
“ king among his subjects like JMahomet among 
“ his cpmpaiuons.”' The devout fervour of en- 
thusiasm acts with more energy and truth than 
the cold and formal servility of courts. ' ' “ ' 

In the state of nature every man has a flgiit 
to defend, I ly force of hrms, his jjcrson and his 
posscs.sioiss'; , to repel, or even to prevent, the 
violence hf his'ehehii'esrfihtf'to h:itend his hosti- 
lities to ia rdh^oriabl'e toeasiife of satisftidtiori 8hd 
retaliation. In the free society of the Arabs, 
the diitieS of subject and citizen imposed a feeble 
restraint ; and Mahomet, in the exercise of a 
peaceful .and benevolent mission, had been dfir 
Sjibiled and banished by the injustice of his coun- 
of ah ihdependeht |je«p!e 
dfai8^^Jj^lilteH‘''thWTugitiye 6f Mccea' to 'the 'fink 
'of a soveVeigir; and he was invested With the 
just pn'rrigative of forming alliances, and of 
Waging offemsive or defensive wm’. The intpei'- 
feCtion of human rights was supplied and aiWi- 
cd by the plenitude of divine power i the 
pHct’of IMcdina assumed, in his new rcvi^latioWs, 
a fWfeer and inore sanguinary toneiAi/hkh proves 
'ilidt Ilfs' former moderation Was fhe " effect of 
M'caknessg.*' the means of persuasion had been 
tried, the season of fdrbcarance Was elapsed, and 
he was now CQmmahdedfb prbpagate his religion 

^ t’he yiiith and sxth t'haptef;? of the Koran are the 'loudest anti 
TiiOKt 'y€h,emcnt^; and ' Maracd" (Prodromut^, pan jv, p. litw 

inveighed' with- hove justice than dimTthm agaiiwi the aonblo dealing 

the iippotdor, ’ ' ' , ' ' 4 - 
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hy the sword, to destroy the monuiTients of ido- 
latry, and, wilhout regarding, the sanctity of 
days or months, to pursi|e the. unbelieving na- 
tions of the edrth. The same bloody pi’ecepts, 
so repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, are a- 
scribed by the author to the Pentateuch and the 
Gospel. But the. mild tenor of the evangelic 
style, may explain an ambiguous text, tliat Jesus 
did not bring’ peace on the earth, but a sword : 
his patient and humble virtues should not.be 
confounded with the intolerant zeal of princes 
and bishops, who have disgraced the name of 
his disciples. In the prosecution of religious 'tyai’, 
Mahomet might appeal with more propriety to 
the example of Closes, of the judges and the 
kings of Israel. The militai'j' laws of the Hels- 
revvs are still more rigid than those of the Ara]>iuii 
legi.slator.* The Lord of hosts marciied in jiersou 
before the , Jews : if a city resisted their sum- 
the males, without distinctiap, , were put; 
to,tbe sjWord : the §evcn nations of .Cuhauh W^re 
devoted to destruction ; and natber repentance 
nor conversion could shield them ifoin the inevit- 
able doom, that no creature Avithin their pre? 
cinets should be left alive. The fair option of 
friendship, or submission, or battle, AA'as proposed 
to the miemics of Mahomet. If they professed 
the*cre|^ of Islam, they were admitted to all the 
temporu.!; uud spiritual Ijeuefits of his primitive 

^ fth and c^tiaptw j>f peataronpmf*. tl)!" pniftica* 

Josh«^, We than sath- 

ftirtlon W age- Bi;t the 'h?.«»hops, a» 

well m the nihlds of farmer times; have heat the drnm'-ecdi shtsilc with 
pk-iisare and success, (Sale’s Frelmiiinarj'-Plscoiu'se^.p. 


L. 
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(jHAr. disciples, and marched -tinder the same banner t*? 
pxtend the religion which they ^lad embraced. 
The clemency of. the prophet w^as-decided by his 
interest ; yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemy ! and he seems to promise, that, on the pay- 
ment of a tribute, the least guilty of his unbeliey- 
ing subjects might be indulged ip their w'orshtpi 
or at least hi their imperfect faith. In the first 
months of his reign,* he practised the lessons of 
holy 5 i'arfiu-d,' and dffiplayed iiis white banner be- 
fom the' gat^, of Medina : %he martial apostle 
fought in person at nine battles or sieges and 
fifty enterprises of war were achieved in ten years 
by himself or his lieutenants. The Arab continu- 
ed to unite the professions of a merchant and a 
robber ; and fbis {petty excursions for the defence 
or ,theittfi?ic|E.oC)ii caravan inmsihlj pepatedh^ 
troo|)^f^:(the C!aHfpes.t of Arah|ac..Tb0 distrthu,- ■*' 
tioB' of tl|e spoi.l: wa? . regulated by a divinedaW'S* 
the whole was faithfully collected in one common, 
mass : a fifth of the gold and silver^ the prisonerfi 
and cattle, the. moveables and immoveable^, was. • 
reserved by the |>rophet for pious aiwlcharit#]*, 
usesj the remainder was shared, in;; adeq»a%i 
portions.^ by the soldiers who had. obtained (the- 
victory - or guarded the camp : itheurewards of 


^ Abulfeda. Ijn Tit^Mohajii. p. The pHvftte ar.se»al of the 

apostle coiiffisted of nine^swords^ thr^e larife, feeVWt piles or 
pik^s, a qitiyer and fferei?lK^ws,aeyep,.^uiras$ieS|'f||’^eishieIds, « 

helmets, (Gagnier, tom, hi, p.S^S-334f),,yyfith a%rge ^ 

black banner, (p. 333), twenty horses, (p. 3$S), &c. Two of hfs martial 
^ayid|«‘'.'are recorded, hy tradition; '<Ga|nier, tom; 'ir, p ^ ^ 

M'he whole subject de jure, belli Mpliammedanarum, i<d exhausted * 
*in a separate dissertation by the leayned Reland, (Dissertutiones , 

knege, tom. lit, Dissert: ‘ ’ ■ ■ '' " / ^ f 
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tlic slain ilevolved to tbeir widows and orphans ; 
and the increase of cataky was encouraged by 
the allotmentof a double share do the horse and 
to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs 
M ere allured to the standard- of religioii and 
plunder : the apostle sanctified the license of em- 
bracing the female captives as their M'ivds or com 
cubines; andthe enjoyment of M'eaitli and beauty 
Mdtsa feebie type of tbe joys of paradise prepared 
for the valiant martyrs of the faith. “ The 
“ sM'ord,” says Mahomet, “is the key of heaven 
and of hell ; a drop of blood shed in the cause 
“ of God, a night spent in arms, ‘feipfomore 
" avaiLthan two months of fasting or iprayer: 
“ wfapsoover falls in battle^ his sins are forgiven: 
“ at the day of judgment his M’oimds shall be re- 
“ splendent as vermilion and oderiferousasmusk; 
“ and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by 
“ the M'ings of angels and cheruliim.” The in- 
trepid souls of the Arabs were fired with em- 
thusiaSjBihj the picture' of theriEmsiWeWifrM 
strottgly>:pai»ted'dh iheir ' ’im«^instio#;.'.and.-'tHe' 
death which they hadialwaysjdespised-befcameari 
. objbct of hope and-desire, Tim Koran ineulcatess, 
in the most absolute sense, the tenets of fate and 
predestination, which Mmuld extinguish both in- 
dustry ^pd virt;ue, if the actions of man were 
goy^rp^* iiy his spepulative belief. Yet/^heir 
influ<»€ei.ha / eVery:ag8 has exalted the courage of 
th'i^^ /The firfthpip’fi'amOhs 

of MaWmet ^vanced to battle with 'ft/ fearless 
eohfidebce': 'th#|^/i|"Mdah^r*Whdtd'thfere isno' 
.they were'oi^ain^’.lo' perish in .thei^ 
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CHAP, beds ; or they were iafe and invnlncrable amidst 
the darts of the eneray."* 

His defen- ' Perhaps the Eoreish would have l>een contont, 
^In'^suhe withthefiightof Mahomet,, had they not been pro- 
ftef' and alarmed by the vengeance of an eneHJy, 

who could intercept tbeirSyriantrade as itpasaed 
and repassed through theterritory of Medina. Abu 
Sophian himself, with only thirty or forty fol 1 owers, 
conductedawe&lthy caravan of athousandcamels ; 
the fortiinO or dekterity of his march escaped the 
tcigilance of Mahomet ; but the chief of the;Eo- 
reish was informed tliat the holy robbers were 
placed in ambush to wait his return. He de- 
spatched a messenger to his brethren of B'lecca, 
and they were roused, by the fear of losing their 
merchandise s and their provisions, unless they 
fiastenfed to hilPelief with the military t0rce»0ftiie| 
city. The sacred band of Mahomet was formed*' 
of three hundred and thirteen Moslems, of whom 
seventy-seven w’ere fugitives, and the rest auxili- 
aries : they niounted bj' tul’iis a train of seventy 
camels, (the camels of Yathreb were formidable, in 
war ): but such was thepoverty of his first disciple^ 
that only two could appear on horseback in the, 
field." In the fertile and famous vale of Be~ 

The doctdne of ab-solute predestination, on whidi few 
can reproach each other, is sternly exposed in the Koran, (c. p. o2, 
ISS; c. 4, p, to, &c.. With, the notes of Sale, 'and e. 17, p. 413, 
those of Maracci).' Belanri (de Kelig. Mohamni, p. 61-f)4) and Sale 
(Prelim* Discourse, p* i()3) repre.senfc the opinions of the doctors, krul 
our modern travellei's the cdnftdehce, the lading wnfidence, of the 

A1 Jannabl (apod Gagnler, ftoin* 11, p. 0) allotix^s him 
cr eighty hplrse ; and on two other -ticcasio ns prior ro the 

• ■ ' 
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dor/ three stations from Medina, he was inform- chap, 
ed by his scouts of the caravan tthat approacljed 
*on one side; of the Koreish,; onil htttidred horse, 
eight liundred and fifty foot, wlio advaneedon the 
otlier. After a simrt debate, he? Sacrificed the 
prosj'cct of wealth' to the pursuit -gihpy' and re- 

venge; and a slight intrerichment Was fornmd to 
cover his troops, and a stream of fresh \t'ater tliat 
glkW through the valley. “ O God,” he 
claimed as the nundjers of t’ae Roreish descended a. d. 633; 
from the hills, “ O God, if these are destroyed, 

“ by whom wilt thou beworshipped on the earth? 
Courage, my children, close your ranks j dls- 
charge your arrows, and the day is your own?’ 

At these words he placed himself, with Abubefcer, 
on a throne or pui{)it,*’ and instantly demanded 
the succour of Gabrici and three thousand angels. 

f)hpd, he n of thirty (p, 10) and of ^^00 (p. 60) troopers* 

Yet the Mur^snhniuis, in the field of Ohud* had no more than two 
io th^' h^tim Abiilfeda% 'Cili'vVIt'; iVl^hanoteo* 

thej,. appears to,, Wye been less eWimon th^n in the l/amsy 

^ "Bedder, Hpitneehe^ tii'enty fmm- Medina, and 'Totty ffoin 

Mecca, is on Uie high road of the caravan ol' Egypt ; and the pilgrims 
, annncitiy commemorate the prophet’s victory by illuminations, rockets, 

1’;%^-’ p. iTTv • ■ 

r I’he place to which Maliomet retired during the action is styled 
CyJlgnkr, (in Abulfcda, c. 27, p. BH ; Vie de Alahomct, topi, ii, p. 

• 20’, 33), IJmhraculum, um foge de iois avec une porlc. The same 
Arabic word is rendered by Eeiske (Annalen de Moslemici Abiilfedm, 
p. iSihy-Splium, Suggep^n^ editors and the difference is of the utmost 
moment for the honour both of the interpreter and of the hero. lam 
:|orry to observe the pride and acrimony with which' the^.Eriske chas- 
.-tfees-hls fcilow-Iabouren .Skpe sic wrtit, ut integras pa^’pae nequeant 
cprrigi i Arubke nop snrip caH$|)at et carebat judicio 
, critico. J,.l. Beiske, WodklagmUtaai'flagjl^WBsaj Tabulas^ p. 

Abtilfida Sydai Tabulae sAipsi^, 1766, in 4to* 
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liiscyie was fesl3 da the field of battle : tlie Mus- 
salnaafts»liint^ and were pressed .* in that deei- 
^Sire mofednit toe prophet started from his throne, 
Aretanted*hiS 'horsei and cast a handful of sand 
hal® to^ 'kift'd' ‘f^l^t' their faces' ' be coveted 'with 
‘t^JCnnfesionf^ 'Both armies heard the thtinder 
of Ms toitSB ; their fancy beheld the angelic war- 
riors''^ the RortSsh trenibted and fled : seventy 
of the bravest 'ttrere slain ; and seventy captives 
adorned the first Victbry of the faithful. • The dead 
bbdies of the Roreish were despoiled hud inSiilt- 
ed'; two of the most obnoxious prisoners were 
punished with death; andthe ransom of theothers, 
fourthousand drarasof silver, compensated in some 
degree the escape of the caravan. But it was in 
vain that the eamels of Abu Sophian explored a 
new road' torou^ the desert aiW alohg'toe iBtr- 
pheatiS’: they Were overtaken by the diK^ndddf ’ 
the Mussulmans rahdwealthy must have Wen the 
prize, iftwenty thousand drams could be set apart 
for the fifth of the apostle. The resentment of the 
public and private loss stimulated Abu Sophian 
to collect a body of three thousand men, s^ven. 
hundred of whom were armed with cuifaskeSi d'lM* ‘ 
two hundred Were mounted on hoj^eback; 
thousand camels attended his march; and his wife 

^ The loose expresf|:ms of the ,Ko w 3* ,pj 8» p. • % , „ 

allow the commentators to fluctuate between the numbers of 1000, 
3000* or 0000 angels i and the iWallest of these might suffice for the 
sl{|iighter of seventy of the Koreijsh* Akorai^* toilijilf •" 

ISi). Yet the same scholiasts confess, that this angelic band was not 
tb any mortal eye»'^(Maracd, p. ^07). Th^^y reflne'oH the ^ ^ 
wordi,,‘‘<c*;$j 1^), “'not thdu,- bu| Cl’Heihelot, BII|lfofc 

Onentalc, -p 601), . . , - ' 
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Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mecca, incessant- chap. 
ly sounded their' timbrels, to animate the troops, ^ 
and to magnify the greatness of Bfobalj the most otobud, 
popular deity of the Caaba, The standard of God * 

and Mahoniet was upheld by nine' hundred and 
fifty believers : thp disproportion bf numbers was 
not more alannang' than in the fiOld 'of Beder ; 
and their presumption of victoryprevailed against 
the divine and human sense of the apostle. The 
second battle was fought on mount Ohud, six 
miles to the north of Medina :'' the Koreish ad- 
vanced in the form of a crescent :■ and the right 
wingof cavalry was led by Caledj *hd fl®¥e#*and;: 
most;, successful of .the Arabian .wajftjopp.ifsfThflr* 

■troops of Mahomet were skilfully posted on thede4 
ciivity of a hill ; and their rear was guarded by 
a detachment of fifty archers. The weight of their 
charge impelled and broke the centre of the ido- 
laters ; but in the pursuit they lost the advantage 
of t^^|r^onad;4he’arfihersde5e*t(ed thpiaiatntion-fti 

obcjad .th^ir gepjisfaii^ disjcar'dered .thekcraid^si,- .* 

The intrepid Oalotl,> wheeling his cavalry on ‘their 
flank andyeaT) exclairoed, w:ith a loud voice, that 
Alahfiinet was slain. He was indeed wounded in ; 
th^j.face with a javelin =: : two of his teeth were 
shattered with a stone ; yet, in the midst of tumult 
and'dkmay, he reproached the infidels with t}i0 
murder of a^ prophet; and blessed the, 
hand- that stanched bis* blood, and conveyed' feim 
place of safety. ' SeveUfy mafty^;^- died for 
the, sins of the people:, they feU»: said the apostle, 

.41,. A ■ i , 
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subdues 
the Jews 
of Arabia, 
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in pairsy.^acb'liiiQtbeF'embvacingJiis lifeichs tan'i- 
panioB^® were .niaTiglwi by the in- 

human females Mecca ; and* the wife of Abu 
Sopbian tasted the entrails of HaniKa, the uncie 
ofiMabomet. They might applaud their! supersti- • 
tion and satiate their fury ; but the MtiSsulniatJS 
soon rallied in the held, and. the Korcish wanted 
strength or courage- to untlertake the siege of Afe- 
dina. It Was* attacked the enstiing year by an 
army-of ten thousand eiMSmies j and tins third ex- 
pedition is variously lianied from the 
which marched under tijc liauner of Abu Sophian, 
from the diich which was drawn before the 
ami a camp of three thousand Alussulauitis. The 
prudence of IMahamet decliiicd a general engage-- 
ment;; the vaioui of AH was signalized in single 
comhat?and the*t^‘ar was protracted twenty da^s^ 
till Ihefiinalseparationol' the eonfederatesi Atera- 
pest of wind, iraiii/and hail, overturned their tents : 
the private quarrels were fomented Ijy an insidi- 
ous adversary; and the Ivoreish, deserted by their 
allies, no longer ljb{)ed to subvert the throne, >or to 
check the conquests, of their invincible esilfel .» 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first keblUyof 
prayer discovers the early propensity of Mahomet 
. in favour of the’ Jews; and happy- would it have 
been for their temporal interest, had thejn’ceognis- 

» In the liki chapter of the wllh Sale’rf notes}* 

the propliet alleges smhe poof ekeUHes'fur the defeat of OhucL 

* For the detail of the thrive ^Gttkli of Beder,’ •oPOhod, 

of the ditch, peruse" AbuUeda, (p, 64-69, 73-77): Gagrder, 

(tom. ii, p. ■ 23-45,j' 7p-~d§» 120-139), with the proper articles of 
'dHlei'Wot, and the abridgmeifts of Flmacliij Saracen, 

and Abnlphaiagius^ , (Dynast p. 102) » ■ , 
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ed, ia the Arabian propbeti-the hope of Israel and 
the promised Bfessiah. Their olistinacy convert- 
ed his friendship into implacable hatred, with 
which he pursued that unfortunate people to the 
-last moment of his life ; and ia the double cha- 
racter of an apostle and a conqueror, his perse- 
cution was extended to both worlds." : :The Ka- 
inoka . dwelt at Medina under the protection jof 
the city : he. seized the occasion of an accidental 
tumult, and summoned tlieni to embrace his re- 
ligion, or contend with him in battle. “ Alas,” 
replied the trembling .Tews, “ we are ignoraiit 
“ of the use of armsi but we perseverftdn itho 
ihith and worship of our fathers ; why wilt 
“ thou reduce us to the necessity of a just de- 
“ fence ?” 'I’lie unequal conflict was terminat- 
ed in fifteen days ; and it wjis with extreme re- 
luctance that jMaharnet yielded to the importu- 
nity of his allies, and consented to spare the lives 
of tlie captives. Bat their riches werp confiscated* 

efltouai in»t|iei.hnofis 
of the- Mu»sultean».<iitji«id; a'.<tfirfitehed',CiEd:Ony,,r,ri‘ 
seven hundred exiles was driven with their wives 
and chidren to< implore a refuge on the confines 
of i Syrfe. i' The Nadliarites were more guilty, 
since /they conspired in a friendly interview to 
assassinate the prophet. He besieged their castle 
three miles from Medina, but their resolute de- 
fence ;obl;ained ah honourable capitulatipn^^pfid 
the garrison, soundiag their trumpets and beating 

i iiUs > ; i Af'' 

« The wats of^Miihoipciet ag'aliist Jewish Kiinoka* the 

Kadhlrltcs, Koral<!ha» ate' GhiibiWf'VCrd'' relate' -hf' Abu 
71. 87. «&c.) apd 
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CHAF. 'their if 'to- ''depart ' with the 
ei war. The Jews had^exeitei' and join- 
Mwj-.war of tl*e K-oreish i "BO soo'neF^'had the 
?jiii8fti#*S‘'yeti5r'eid from the' diftrAi,>tljaa‘:'Mahomet, 

. aside Ms armour, marthhi' “o# the 

'■.'s&ue day totsstirpate the hostile face oftbe did- 
'.'iett-'bf -lihfakiha. After a resistance of tweMt^- 
ftre 'd%S, they surrertdered at discretion! They 
tO'the-inteFcessicm df tlieir old allies, of 
Jd^di^ fJthey coefid wot iguowftt that fana- 
''t^&hls&Mtefti'tes IhefeClirigs of huintfcity. A ve- 
nerable elder, to whose judgment they appealed, 
pronounced the sentence of their death : seven 
hundred Jews were dragged in chains to the 
namket-plaoe of the city rtliey descended aliveinto 
the grave prepared for their execution and bija-ial ; 

ialtedMe-eyd the 
helpless fenemieSi'' ••Their shefep 
aid- 'teiihels ■‘•were ’inherited ■ by ' ttie ' MussUlmaias : 
three hundred cuirasses, five IjUndred pikes, a 
thousand lances, composed tire most useful por- 
tion of the spoil. ”Six days journey to the nortli- 
east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy tib#rii of 
Oiaibar was tlie seat of the Jewish fower in A- 
territory, a fertile i^t'in the" desert, 
was covered with plantations and cattle, and pro- 
tected by e%btcs®tles, some of wteeh wereesteem- 
ed of impregnabie Streaglpi. The forces of Maho- 
met conHsted oftwo huBfidri^ hwrae and fourteen 
hundred foot: in the syccei^on of eight tegular 
a*yj painful sieges they were exposed to dawager, 
andhungert and the'i»ost«hda«i|^d 
fehieft despaired of the event.-. The apostle 
their faith and courage by the example of A®, on 
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whom he bestowed the surname of the Lion of chap. 
God: perhaps we may hehcTe that an Hebrew 
champion of gigantic statupe was cloven to the 
chest by his irresistible simitwt but we cannot 
praise the modesty of romance, which represents 
him as tearing from its hinges the gate of a 
fortress, and wielding the ponderous buckler in 
his left hand.’' After the reduction of the cas- 
tles, the town of Chaibar submitted to the yoke. 

The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the pre- 
sence of Mahomet, to force a confession of liis 
hidden treasure : the industry of the shepherds 
and husbandmen was rewarded with a precarious 
toleration: they were permitted* so'loBg as it 
should please the conqueror, to improve their 
patrimony, in equal shares, for hu emolument 
and their own. Under the reign of Omar, the 
Jews of Chaibar were transplanted to Syria; 
and the caliph alleged the injunction of his dy- 
ing pj^ter, that one and the true relig^h dbould 
bfi,i*rc)^f^d,,iia bis^joatiyeiland 

turned towards Mecca,'' and he was urged by a!d.%?9. 

Abu Eaib, the servant of Maliomet, is said to affirm that he him* 
iseif, and seven other men, afterwards tried, without success, to move 
the same gate from the ground, (Abulfeda, p. 90). Abu Rafe was an 
but who will be witness for Abu Eafe ? 

. I .The ha»|fihttent of th© -Jews is attested by Elmacin (Hist. Sara* 
cen. p. 9) and the great Al ZabsuT, (Gagtiier, tom, ii, pt 28^). Yet 
Niebxihr (Description de i’Arabie, p. 32 J?) believes that the Jewish 
rdigioui abd Kateite sect, are stiil innofessed by the tribe of Cbailmr'; 
and that the pluadf r of She, caravans, the disciples of ,Mos««are the ^ 
confederates of those of Mahomet, 

* ste|w of the'reluctlon of Mecca art related by A* 

buifeda (p. 6.4^8Tt 9 Gagniet, (tom, ii, p* 209- 

*34a, 309-322 ; tom. Hi, p,. 1-58), (Htsh Saracen, p, 8, 9# 

f0), Abulphawgius, (Dynast. Ite). ' 

FOIL. IX. -r. .... . ■>: ^X 


,^08 TUB, CElCLIXE AND PALI. 

CHAP, the most sacred and powerful moti'pes to revisit, 

, as a conqueror, tlie city and tempfe from tvhence 

he had been driven tis an exile. The Caaba was 
present to his waking and sleeping fancy : an 
idle dream was translated into vision and pro- 
phecy ; he unfurled the holy banner ; and a rich 
promise of success too Iiastily dropped from the 
lips of the apostle, diis march from hfedina to 
IMecca displayed the peaceful and solemn pomp 
of a pilgrimage ; set'eaty camels chosen and be- 
dedked for sacrifice, pi’eceded the van ; the sa- 
cred territory was respected, and the captives 
were dismissed without ransom to proclaim his 
clemency and devotion. But no sooner did Ma- 
hotoet descend • into . the plain, within a day’s 
journey of the city, than he exclaimed, “ they 
‘• have« clotted' themselves with the skins of ti- 
‘igers stnimbers and resolution of the Ko- 
reish opposed his progress; and the roving Arabs 
of the desert might desert or betray a leader 
whom they had followed for the hopes of spoil. 
Tte intrepid fanatk: sunk into a cool and cau- 
tious politician : he waved in the treaty his title 
of apostle of God, concluded with the Koreish and 
their allies a truce of ten years, engaged to re- 
store the fugitives of Mecca who should embrace 
his religion, and stipulated only, for the ensuing- 
year, the humble privilege of entering the city 
as a friend, and of reipaining three days to ac- 
complish the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud 
of shame and sorrow hung on the reti’eat of the 
Mussulmans, and their disappointment might 
justly accuse the failure of a prophet who had 
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ofuni appealed to the evidcRce of success. The char. 
laitli and hope Bf the pilgrims were rekindled hy 
the prospect of Mecca: their swords were sheath- 
ed ; seven times in the footsteps of the apostle 
they encompassed the Caaba: the Koreish had 
retired to the hills, and Mahomet, after the cus- 
tomary sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth 
day. The people was edified by his devotion ; 
the hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or se- 
duced ; and both Caled and Anirou, the future 
conquerors of Syria and Egypt, most seasonably 
deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The 
power of Mahomet was increased by the submis- 
sion of the Arabian tribes: ten thousand soldiers 
were assembled for the conquest of Mecca, and 
the idolaters, the weaker party, were easily con- 
victed of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and 
discipline impelled the march, and perserved the 
secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires pro- 
claimed to the astonished Koreish, .the design, 
the approach, irresistible foiweiofitht* 

enemy. The haiighty Aba Sopbian preseoited 
the keys of the city, admired the variety of arms 
and ensigns that passed before Iiim in review ; 
observed that the son of Abdallah had acquired 
a mighty kingdom, and confessed, under the si- 
mitar of Omar, that he was the apostle of the 
true, God. The return of Marius and Sylla was 
staineel with the blood of the Roraaas : the re- 
venge pf Mahomet was stimulated by religious 
zeal, and bis injured foljowrs were -pager to exe- 
cute or to prevent the ojr4er olBa massacre. In- 
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CHAF. stead of indulging their passions and Iiis own,* 
, the victorious exile forgave the guilt, and united 
the factions, of Mecca. His troops, in three di- 
visions, marched into the city; eight and twenty 
of the inhabitants were slain by the sword of Caled : 
eleven men and six women were proscribed by 
the sentence of Mahomet ; but he blamed the 
cruelty of his lieutenant; and several of the most 
obnoxious victims were indebted for their lives 
to his clemency OP contempt. : The chiefs of the 
ELoreish were prostrate at his feet. “ What mercy 
“ can you expect from the man whom you have 
“ wronged ?” “ We confide in the generosity of 
“ our kinsman.” “ And you shall not confide 
“ in vain ; begone ! you are safe, you are free.” 
The people of Mecca deserved their pardon by 
thie, profession of Islam ; and after an exile of seven 
y€ats*?th0ffu^itivemissionary was enthroned as the 
prince and prophet of his native country.” But 
the three hundred and sixty idols of the Caaba 
were ignominiously broken: the house of God was 
purified and adorned ; as an example to future 
times, the apostle again fulfilled the duties of a 
pilgrim: and a perpetual law was enacted that no 

® After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire imagines 
and perpetrates the most horrid crimes. The poet confesses, that he 
is not supported by the truth of history, and can only allege, que cc« 
Ini qui fait la guerre a sa patrie au nom de. Dieu, est capable de tout, 
(Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv, p. 282). The maxim is neither charit- 
able nor philosophic ; and some reverence is surely due to the fame of 
heroes and the religion of nations. I am informed that a Turkish am- 
bassador at Paris was much scandalized at the representation of thh 
tragedy. 

Mahometan doctors still, dispute, whether Mecca was re- 
duced by force or consent, (Abulfeda, p. 107, et (Jagnierad locum).; 
and this wba! controversy is pf ns, much momentj# as opr qwitfbout 
William the Conqueror * . 
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anbeliever should dare to set his foot on the ter- chap. 
ritory of the holy city.' 

The conijuest of Mecca determined the faith Conquest 
and obedience of the Arabian tribes s'* who, ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of fortune, had obeyed 
or disregarded the eloquence or the arms of the 
prophet. Indifference for rites and opinions still 
marks the character of the Bedoweens ; and they 
might accept, as loosely as they hold, the doctrine 
of the Koran. Yet an obstinate remnant still 
adhered to the religion and liberty of their ances- 
tors, and the war of Honain derived a proper ap- 
pellation from the idols^ whom Mahomet had 
vowed to destroy, and whom the confederates of 
Tayef had sworn to defend.® Four thousand pa- 
gans advanced with secrecy and speed to surprise 
the conqueror; they pitied and despised the supine 
negligence of the Koreish, but they depended on 
• the wishes, and perhaps the aid, of a people who 
had so lately renounced tfieir godsi iand bow'etl 
beneath the 'yoke ef their enemyi : The* banners 
of Medina ahd Meecsawere displayed 'hy the pro^ 

S' In excluding the Christians from the peninsula of Arabia^ the 
province of Hejas;# or the hsvigation of the Bed Sea, Chardin (Voj#, 
ages en Perses, tom. iv, p. 166) and Reland (Dissert. Miscell. tom. iii, 
p. 51) are more rigid than the Mussulmans themselves. The Christians 
are received without scrapie into the ports of Mocha, and even of 
Gedda, and it is only the city and precincts of Mecca that are inac- 
cessible to the profane, (Niebuhr, Desciiption de PArabie, p. 308, 309. 

Voyage en Arable, tom. i, p. 205, 248, &:c.). 

f Abulfeda, p. 112-115. Gagnler, tom. Hi, p* 6T-^8i 
lot, Mohimmed. 

• The siege of Tayef, division of the spoil, See, are related by AhuU 
feda (p. llT-123) and Gagnier, (tom* ill, p. 88-111)* It is Al Jan- 
nabi who mentions the engines and "engineers of _ the' tribe of Daws, 

The fertile spot of Tayef was supposed .to be a piece of the land of 
Syria detached and dropped in- the generaTMtige. 

■ X 8 
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phet; acrowdof Bedowetos increased tbestr£;in>tii 
or numbersof thearin 7 ,and twelve thousand Mus- 
saltaans entertained a rash and sinful presump- 
tion of their invincible strength. They descend- 
ed without precaution into tiie valley of Honain ; 
the heights had been occupied by the archers 
and slingers of the confederates their numbers 
were oppressed, their discipline was confounded, 
their courage was appalled, and the Koreish smil- 
ed at theit* impendlnl* destruction. The prophet, 
on hfe white hiule, was encompassed by the ene- 
mies ; he attempted to rush against their spears 
in search of a glorious death ; ten of his faithful 
companions interposed their weapons and then* 
breasts ; tliree of these fell dead at his feet. “ O 
*' my brethres^ repeatedly cried with sorrow 
aiid IfidigiidtiiMP^ I am the son of Abdallah, 1 au^ 
^'tbe^pdsl'le? of truth! O man stand fast in the 
faith ! O €iod send down thy suceour!” His 
uncle Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, ex- 
celled in tlie loudness of lus voice, made the val- 
ley resound with the recital of the gifts and pro- 
mises of God : the flying iMoslcms returned from 
alKsides to the holy standard ; and Mahomet ob- 
served W'ith pleasure, that the ftirnace was again 
Rekindled ; his conduct and example restored the 
battle ; and he animated bis victorious troops to 
inflict a merciless revengb''on the authors of their 
shame.” From the fieii^f Honain, he marched 
without delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty miles 
to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress of strength, 
whose fertile lands produce the fruits of Syria 
in the midst of the Arabian desert; A friendljy 
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tribe, instructed {I know not how) in the art of CHAP, 
sieges, supplieS him with a train of battering 
rams and military engines, with a body of five 
hundred artificers. But it was in vain that he 
offered freedom to the slaves of Tayef ; that he 
violated bis own laws by the extir})ation of the 
fruit-trees ; that the ground was opened by the 
miners ; that the breach was assaulted by the 
troops. After a siege of twenty days, the pro- 
phet sounded a retreat ; but he retreated with a 
song of dev^out triumph, and affected to pray for 
the repentance and safety of the unbelieving 
city. The spoil of this fortunate expedition 
amounted to six thousand captives, twenty-four 
thousand camels, forty thousand sheep, and four 
thousand ounces of silver : a tribe wiio had 
fought at Honain, redeemed their prisoners fay 
the sacrifice of their idols ; but Mahomet com- 
pensated the loss, by resigning to the soldiers 
his fifth of the plunder, and wished for their 
sake, (that he possessed as many hejid of cattle 
as there were trees in the province of Teliama- 
Instead of chastising the disaffection of the Ko- 
reish, he endeavoured to cut out their tongues, 

(his own expression), and to secure their attach- 
ment by a superior measure of liberality: Abu 
Sopliian alone was presented with tliree hun- 
dred camels and twenty ounces of silver ; and 
Mecca was sincerely converted to the profitable 
. religion of the Koran. , 

The fugUivm md amUiaries eemplaincd, that 
they who had boyne the fe«rd|n, were neglected 
in the season of victory* ^ s*? Adas,” replied their 
artful leader; “ suffer me to cbnciliate these re- 
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“ cent enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the 
" gift of some perishable goods. ^To your guard 
“ I intrust my life and fortunes. You are the 
“ companions of my exile, of my kingdom, of my 
“ paradise.” He was followed by the deputies of 
Tayef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege. 
" Grant us, O apostle of God! a truce of three 
years, with the toleration of our ancient w'or- 
“ ship.” Not a mouth,;not an hour.” “ Ex- 
case us at least from the obligation of prayer.” 
Without prayer religion is of no avail.” They 
submitted in silence ; their temples w^ere demo- 
lished, and the same sentence of destruction ivas 
executed on all the idols of Arabia. His lieuten- 
ants, on the' shores of the Red Sea, the oceahi 
and the gulf of Rersia, were saluted by the ac- 
clamations of a faithful ppople ; and the ambassa- 
doi:s:Who knelt; before the throne of Medina, tvere 
as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the 
dates that fall from the maturity of a palm-tree. 
The nation submitted to the God and the sceptre 
of Mahomet; the opprobrious name of tribute 
w as abolished ; the spontaneous or reluctant ob- 
lations of alms and tithes were applied to the serv- 
ice of religion: and one hundred and fourteen 
thousand Moslems accompanied the last pilgrim- 
age of the apostle.' • 

When HeracUus returni^d in triumph from the 
Persian w ai’, he entertained, at Emesa, one of the 
ambassadors of Mahomet, who invited the princes 


First war 
of the Ma- 
hometans 


•fTOpircj 


^ The last conquest and. pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in , 
Abulfeda, 'Cagnier, Ctom. iii^ p» 

ip. lOf 11)5 Ahnipharagi«s,_Cp. 103). The »th of the HeghU' was 
styled the Year pf Embassies^ (Gagnier, Not ad Ahwlfcde P» IMX, ■ 
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and nations of the earth to the profession of 
Islam, On this foundation tJie zeal of the A- 
rabians has supposed the sectet conversion of the 
Christian emperor ; the vanity of the Greeks has 
feigned a personal visit to the prince of Medina, 
who accepted from the royal bounty a rich do- 
main, and a secure retreat in the province of 
Syria.® But the friendship of Heraclitis and Ma- 
homet was of short continuance; the new religion 
had inflamed rather than assuaged the rapacious 
spirit of the Saracens ; and the murder of an en- 
voy-afforded a decent pretence for invading, with 
three thousand soldiers, the territory of Palestine, 
that extends to the eastward of the Jordan. The 
holy banner was intrusted to Zeid ; and such 
was the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising 
sect, that the noblest chiefs served without re- 
luctance under the slave of the prophet. On the 
event of bis decease, .laafar and Abdallah were 
successively substituted to the command; and if 
the ’three should' ^rtsh in the Ivarj ^the Hfoops 
were authorized' tU- elect their gene^HIi ' Tlie 
three leaders were slain in the battle of Muta,^ 
the first military action which tried the valour 
of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid 
fell, like a soldier, in the foremost ranks; the 
death of Jaafar was heroic and memorable ; he 
lost his’right-hand ; he shifted the standard to his 
left ; the left was severed from his body ; he’elii- 

■'< I . , ■ , , ' 

« Compare the bigoted A1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. it, p. 232- 
255) with the no leas bigotod Greeks,, Theophanes, <p.' 276-278)* 
Zonatte* (toM. ii; L 86), and Cedremisi-, 

* For the battle o-f Mnta, and se'e' Abulfeda (p. 

100-102) and C-saya ‘ 
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braced the standard with his bleeding stumpi;^ 
till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty 
honourable wounds. “ Advance,” cried Abdallah, 
w'ho stepped into the vacant place, “ advance with 
“ confidence : either victory or paradise is our 
“ ow'n.” The lance of a Roman decided the al- 
ternative ; but the falling standard was rescued 
by Caled, the proselyte of Bfecca ; nine swords 
were broken in his hand : and his valour with- 
stood and repulsed the superior numbers of the 
Christians. In the nocturnal council of the camp 
he was cliosen to command : his skilful evolutions 
of the ensuing day secured either the victory or 
the retreat of the Saracens ; and Caled is renown- 
ed among his brethren and his enemies by the 
glorious appellation of the Sword of God, In 
the pulpit, Mahomet described, with prophetic 
rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs ; but 
in private he betrayed the feelings of human 
nature : be was surprised as he wept over the 
daughter of Zeid. “ What do I see ?” said the a- 
stonishcd votary. “ You see,” replied the apostle, 
a friend who is deploring the loss of bis most 
“ faithful friend.” After the conquest of Mecca 
the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the 
hostile preparations of Heraclius ; and solemnly 
proclaimed war against the Romans, withotst 
attempting to disguise the hardriiips and dangers 
of the enterprise.* , The Moslems were discou- 

^ The expedition of Tabiic is recorded by our ordinary histonansy 
Abulfeda (Vit. Mohairj. p. 123-127) and Gagnier, (Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii, p, 14>t-<l03) ^ hut we have the advantage of appealing to the 
original evidence of the Koran, (c. 9, p. 154, 105), with Sale’s learned 
and rational note?^ . 
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raged ; they alleged the waiit of moneys or horses^ c h ae 
or provisions ; tl?e seaBoa of liar vest, and the in- 

tolerable heat of the suiAaer: f Hell is much 
“ hotter,” said the indignant prophet. He dis- 
(lained to compel their service ; but on his return 
he admonished the most guilty, by an excommuni- 
cation of fifty days. Their desertion enhanced 
the merit of Abiibeker, Othman, and the faithful 
companions who devoted their lives and fortunes; 
and Mahomet displayed his banner at the head 
of ten thousand horse and tn^euty thousand foot. 

Painful indeed was the distress of the march : 
lassitude and thirst were aggravated by tl>e 
scorching and pestilential winds of the desert : 
ten men rode by turns on the same camel : and 
they were reduced to the shameful necessity of 
drinking the water fi'om the belly of that useful 
animal. In the midway, ten days journey from 
Medina and Damascus, they reposed near the 
grove and fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place, 
Mahomet declined the prosecution of the war : 
he declared himself satisfied with the f peaceful 
intentions, he was more probably daunted by 
the martial array, of the emperor of the East. 

But the active and intrepid Caled spread around, 
the terror of his name; and the prophet n;- 
ceived the submission of the tribes and cities, 
from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head of the 
Red Sea. . To his Christian subjects, Mahwnet 
readily granted the security of their persons, the 
freedom of their trade, the property of their 
^oods, and the toleration of ffi^ worship.*' The 

^ The Mphma. s&iuritaiis iBY'Mte&ted by Ahmed Beh 

vioseph, and the authoi* Libri Splendorumy iOagniei^ Not. ad Abulfe- 

dams 
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iveakness of their Arabian brethren had restrain- 
ed them from opposing his aifibition : the dis- 
ciples of Jesus were esfi'deared to the enemy of 
the Jews; and it was the interest of a conquer- 
or to propose a fair capitulation to the most 
powerful religion of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years, the strength of 
A. h.lisi Mahomet was equal to the temporal and spiritual 
,JunQ 7. fatigues of his mission. His epileptic fits, an ab- 
surd calumny of the Greeks, would be an object 
of pity' rather than abhorrence,* but he seriously 
believed that he was poisoned at Chaibar by the 
revenge of a Jewish female.™ During four years, 

dam, p. 125) ; but Abulfeda himself, as well as Elmacin, (Hist. Sara* 
cen. p, II), though he owns Mahomet’s regard for the Christians, (p. 
13), only mentions peace and tribute. In the year 1630, Sionitapub* 
lished at^ Paris the text and version of Mahomet’s patent in favour of 
the Christians ; which was admitted and reprobated by the opposite 
taste of ^almasius and Grotius, (Bayle, MAiioMBT, Rem. A A.); Hot* 
linger, doubts of its authenticity, (Hist.. Orient, p. 237); Renaudot 
urges the consent of the Mahometans, (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 169); 
but Mosheim (Hist. Eccles. p. 244) shews the futility of their opinion, 
and inclines to believe it spurious. Yet Abulpharagius quotes the im- 
postor?® treaty with the Nestorian patriarch, (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, 
tom. ii, p. 418); but Abulpharagius was primate of the Jacobites* 

* The epilepsy^ or falling sickness of Mahomet, is asserted by The- 
ophanes, Zunara.s, and the rest of the Greeks; and is greedily swal- 
lowed by the gross bigotry of Hottinger, (Hist. Orient, p. 10, 11), Pri* 
deaux, (Life of Mahomet, p. 12), and Maracci, (tom. ii; Alcoran, p.762, 
763). The titles //lie wrapped np^ the covered^ of two 'diapters of the 
Koran (73, 74) can hardly be strained to such an interpretation ; the 
silence, the ignorance of the Mahometan commentators, is more con- 
elusive Uiatt the most peremptory denial ; and the charitable side is 
espoused by Ockley, (Hist, of th^ Saracens, tom. i, p. 301) ; Gagnier, 
(ad Abulfeda, p. 9; Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 118), and Sale, (Ko- 
ran, p. 469-474). 

^ This poison (more ignominious since is was offered as a test of' 
his prophetic knowledge), is frankly confessed by his zealous x’ptaries,i 
Abulfeda (p. 92) and Al Jannabi, (apud Gagnier, tom. ii, p. 286-* 
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liie health, of the prophet declined ; his infirm- chap. 
ities increased ; 15ut his mortal disease was a fe- 
ver of fourteen days, which deprived him by in- 
tervals of the use of reason. As soon as he was 
conscious of his danger, he edified his brethren 
by the humility of his, virtue or penitence. " If 
“ there be any man,” said the apostle from the 
pulpit, “ whom I have unjustly scourged, I sub- 
“ mit my own back to the lash of retaliation. 

“ Have I aspersed the reputation of a Mussul- 
“ man ? let him pi-oclaira faults in the face 
“pf the congregation. Has any one been de- 
“ spoiled of his goods ? the little that I possess 
“ shall compensate the principal and the interest 
“ of the debt.” “ Yes,” replied a voice from the 
crowd, “ I am entitled to three drams of silver.” 
Alahoraet heard the complaint, satisfied the de- 
mand, and thanked his creditor for accusing him 
in this world rather than at the day of judg- 
ment. He beheld with temperate firmness the 
approach of death ; enfranchised his slaves, (se- 
venteen menjj, as jjtlSey are named, afid^eleven 
women) ; minutely directed the order of his fune- 
ral, and moderated the lamentations of his weep- 
ing friends, on whom he bestowed tlie benedic- 
tion of peace. Till the third day before his death, 
he regularly performed the function of public 
prayer ; the choice of Abubeker to supply his 
place, appeared to mark that ancient and faith- 
ful friend as his successor in the sacerdotal and 
regal office ; but, he prudently declined the risk 
and envy of a more explicit noipination. At a 
moment when his faculties were visibly impaired, 
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iie calle j for pen and ink to writes or ,iDore pro- 
perly to dictate, a divine book, *^1116 sum and ac- 
complishment of all his revelations : a dispute 
arose in the chamber, whether he should be al- 
lowed to supersede the authority of the K oran ; 
and the prophet was forced to reprove the inde- 
cent vehemence of his disciples. If the slightest 
credit may be afforded to the traditions of his 
wives and companions, he maintained in the bo - 
som of his family, and to the last moments of 
his life, the dignity of an apostle and the faith 
of an enthusiast ; described the visits of Gabriel, 
who bade an everlasting farewel to the earth, 
and expressed his lively confidence, not only of 
the mercy but of the favour of the Supreme 
Being. In a familiar discourse be had men- 
tioned his special prerogative, that the angel of 
death was not allowed to take his soul till he 
had respectfully asked the permission of the pro- 
phet. The request was granted : and Mahomet 
immediately fell into the agony of his dissolu- 
tion : his head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, 
the best beloved of all his wives : he fainted with 
the violence of pain ; recovering his spirits, he 
raised his eyes towards the roof of the house, and 
with a steady look, though a faultering voice, 
uttered the last broken, though articulate, words, 

“ O God ! pardon my sins Yes, 

“ I come, among my fellow-citi- 

“ zens on high and thus peaceably expired 
On a carpet spread upon the floor. An expedi- 
tion for the conquest of Syria was stopped by 
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this mournful event; the army halted at the chap. 
states of Medina ?the chiefs were assembled round 
their dying master. The city, more especially the 
house, of the prophet was a sceneof clamoroussor- 
row or silent despair.; fanaticism alone could sug- 
gest a ray of hope and consolation. How can 

he be dead, our witness,, our intercessor, our 
“ mediator with God ? By God he is not dead ; 

lilce Moses and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy 
“ trance, and speedily will he return to his faith- 
^ fill people.” The evidence of sense was disre- 
garded; and Omar, unsheathing his simitar, 
threatened to strike off the heads of the infidels, 
who should dai*e to affirm that the prophetwas no 
more. The tumult was appeased by the weight 
and moderation of Abubekcr. “ Is it Maho- 
“ met,” said he to Omar and the multitude, “ or 
“ the God of Mahomet, whom you wmrship? The 
“ God of Mahomet liveth for ever,but the apostle 
“ was a mortal like ourselves, and according to 
“ his own prediction, he has experienced the com- 
“ mon fate of mortality,” He was piously inter- 
red by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on the 
same spot on which he expired ;“ Medina has 
been sanctified by the death and burial of Malm- 

“ The Grcelisi and Latins have invented and propagated the x’ulgar 
and ridiculous story tharMahoraet’s iron tomb is suspended in the 
air at 3fccca, ; Laonicus Chalcocondyles de Rebus 

Turcicis, L iii* p. d6), by the action of equal and potent loadstones, 
(Dictionairc He |5ayle*'MAUOHfl}T, Eem* EE. FF). Without any phi- 
losophical inquiries^ it may sufaco, that, l. The prophet was not bu- 
ried at Mecca; and, That Id® tomb at Mpdfn%. which has been vi- 
sited. 'by millions, is placed on the ground^*. (Beiaridi dO' Eelig. Mohani. 
h ii, c. 10) p. Gagnicr,'(V'ie de'Mahometj tom. iti, p. 263- 
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met ; and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca of- 
ten turn aside from the way, to feow in voluntary 
devotion," before the simple tomb of the pro- 
phet.^ 

- At the conclusion of the life of JMahoipet, it 
may perhaps be expected, that I should balance 
his faults and virtues, thatlshoulddecidewhether 
the title of enthusiast or impostor more properly 
belongs to that e3^traordinary man. Had I been 
intimately conversani^withthp son of Abdallah, the 
task would still be difficult, and the success uncer- 
tain ; at the distance of twelve centuries, I darkly 
contemplate his shade through a cloud of religious 
incense ; and could I truly delineate the portrait 
of an hour, the fleeting resemblance would not 
equally apply tp the solitary of mount Hera, to the 
preacher q^ Mqcca, and tq the conqueror of Ara- 
bia , -,^he.|p|ljor of ,amighty|Wqlution,appearp 
to have been endowed with a pious and contem- 
plative disposition; so soon as marriage had raised 
him above the pressure of want, he avoided the 
paths of ambition and avarice ; and till the age of 
forty, he lived with innocence, and would have 

♦ A1 Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii, p. 372-391) 
the multifhrioas duties of a pilgrim who visits the tombs of the pro«* 
phet and his companions, and the learned casuist decides, that this 
act of devotion is nearest in obligation and merit to a divine precept. 
The doctors ar« divided which, of Mecca and Medina, be the most 
excellent, (p. 3$l--304). ” 

P The last sickness, death, and burial of Mahomet, are described 
by Abulfeda and Gagnier, (Vit. Moham. p. 133-142; Vie de Maho«. 
met, tom. iii, p. 220-271). ■ The most private and interesting cir- 
cumstances were originally received from Ayesha, All, the sons of 
Abbas, &c. ; and as they dwelt at Medina, and survived the prophet 
many years, they might repeat the pious tale to a second or third ge- 
neration of pilgrims. , , 
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died without a name. The unity of Qod is an 
idea most congenial to nature and reason ; and a 
slight conversation with the Jews and Christians 
would teach him to despise and detest the idolatry 
of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and a ci- 
tizen to impart the doctrine of salvation, to res- 
cue his country from the dominion of sin and 
error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent 
on the same object, would convert a general ob- 
ligation into a particular call; the warm sugge^^ 
tions of the understanding or the fancy, would 
be felt as the inspirations of heaven ; the labour 
of thought Avould expire in rapture and vision ; 
and the inward sensation, the invisible monitor, 
would be described with the form and attributes 
of an angel of God.’ From 'enthusiasm to im- 
posture, the step is perilous and slippery ; the 
demon of Socrates' affords a memorable in- 

The Chmtians, raalily enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame 
pigeon, that seemed to descend from heaven mtd whisper in his ear. 
As this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius,'(de Veritate Religio- 
lus Christianae), his Ambic . translator, the learned Pocock, inquired of 
him the names of his authors; and Grotiu.a eopfessed, that it is un- 
known to the I\tahometans themselves. I^est it should provoke their 
indignation and laughter, the pious lie is suppressed in the Arabic 
version ; but it has maintained an edifying place in the numerous e- 
ditsons of the Latin text, (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. ISd, 
1S7 ; Rehmd, de Ileiigioiii. Moham. 1. ii, c. 39, p. 359-262). 

* E/iiw Bs ipuyvi ns yiyve/iAivv} « orav ysvi^rai 

f&i rera o m %% (Plato, in. 

Apolog. Socrat. c. 19, p. 12i, 122, edit. Fischer). The familiar ex- 
amples, which Socrates urges in his Dialogue with Theages, (Platon. 
Opera, tom. i, p. 128, 129, edit. Hen. Stephan.), are beyond the reach 
of human foresight ; and the divine inspiration (the of the 

pMiosdplier, is clearly taught in the MembraSSl^ 'of* Xenophon. The? 
ideas of the most rational Flat onists 'are expressed by Cicero (de Di- 
vinat. i, 54) and in" the xivth and ivth ■ Dissertations of Mailmiis of 
Tyre, (p. 153-172, edit. Davis).' 
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CHAP, stance, how a wise man may deceive himself; 
how a good man may deceive o*thers, ho-w the 
conscience may sJamber in a mixed and middle 
state -between self-illusion and voluntary fraud. 
Charity may believe that the original motives of 
Mahomet were those of pure and genuine bene- 
volence ; but a human missionary is incapable of 
cherishing the obstinate unbelievers who reject 
his claims^ despise his argmntents,’ and persecute 
his life ; he might forgive his pei’sonal adversa- 
ries, he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; 
the stern passions of pride and revenge were 
kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, and he sigh- 
ed like the prophet of Nineveh, for the destruc- 
tion of the rebels whom be had condemned. 
The injustice of Afecca, and the choice of Me- 
dina, transformed the citizen into a prince, the 
humble preacher into the leader of armies ; but 
his sword was consecrated by the example of 
the saints ; and the same God who afflicts a sin- 
ful world with pestilence and earthquakes, might 
inspire for their conversion or chastisement the 
valour of his servants. In the exercise of po- 
litical government, he was compelled to abate 
of the stern rigour of fanaticism, to comply, in 
some measure, with the prejudices and passions 
of his followers, and to employ even the vices of 
mankind as the instruments of their salvation. 
The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and in - 
justice, were often subservient to the propagation 
of the faith ; and Mahomet commanded or ap- 
proved the assassination of the Jews and idolaters 
who had escaped from the field of battle. By 
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the repetition of such acts^ the character of Ma- chap. 
hornet must hlive been gradually stained ; and 
the influence of such pernicious habits would be 
poorly compensated by the practice of the per- 
sonal and social virtues which are necessary to 
maintain the reputation of a prophet among his 
sectaries and friends. Of his last yearsj ambi- 
tion was the ruling passion ; and a politician will 
suspect, that he secretly smiled (the victorious 
impostor !) at the enthusiasm of his youth, and 
the credulity of his proselytes.’ A philosopher 
would observe that their cruelty and his success 
w’ould tend more strongly to fortify the assur- 
ance of his divine mission, that his interest ahd 
religion were inseparably connected, and that his 
conscience would be soothed by the persuasion, 
that he alone was absolved by the Deity from 
the obligation of positive and moral laws. If 
he retained any vestige of his native innocence, 
the sins of Mahomet may be allowed as an evi- 
dence of his sincerity. ■ In the supjiort of truth, 
t he arts of fraud and fiction may bo deemed less 
criminal; and he would have started at the foul- 
ness of the means, had he not been satisfied of 
the importance and justice of the end. Even 
ill a conqueror or a priest, I can surprise a word 
or action of unaffected humanity; and the decree 
<if Mahomet, that, in the sale of captives, the 
mothers should never be separated from their 

» lo some pa$sag(? of his voluminous writings, Voltaire compares 
the prophet, in his old iige, to a fakir, ' qul dctsche le chaine de 
sou cou pom* on donner'jur les-oreilies ^'ses'confrcres/’ 
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- children, may suspend or moderate the censure 

,, of the historian.^ 

re The good sense of Mahomet'^ despised the 
pomp of royalty ; the apostle of God submitted 
to the menial ^offices of the family ; he kindled 
the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and 
mended with his own hands his shoes and his 
woollen garment. Disdaining the penance and 
merit of an liermit, he observed without effort 
or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and a 
soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions with rustic and hospitable plenty ; 
but in Ids domestic life, many weeks would elapse 
without a fire being kindled on the hearth of the 
prophet. The interdiction of wine was con- 
firmed by his example ; his hunger was appeas- 
ed with a sparing allowance of ^barley-bread ; he 
delighted in the taste of milk and honey ; but 
his ordinary food consisted of dates and water. 
Perfumes and women were the two sensual en- 
joyments which his nature required and his reli- 
gion did not forbid: and Mahomet affirmed, that 

■ * Gagnier reiates, with the same impartial pen» this Inimane law of 
the prophet, and the murders of Caab and Sophian, which he prompt- 
ed and approved^ (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii, p. 6f), i)7,, 20S). 

** For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gagnier, and the cor- 
responding chapters of Abulfedu; for his diet, (tom. iii, p. 28o-'^S8) ; 
his children, (p. , 289); his wiveis, (p. 290-303) ; his marriage 

%vith Zeineb, (tom. ii, p, 152-1()0); his amour with Mary, (p. 303-. 
309) ; the false accusation of Ayesha, (p. 186-199). The most ori- 
ginal evidence of the three last transactions, is contained In the xxivth, 
xxxiiid, and Ixvith chapters of the Koran, with Sule*s Commentary. 
Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. BO-90) and Maracci (Prodrom, Al- 
coran, part iv, p. 19-59) have maliciously exaggerated the frailties of 
.iMahomet. 
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the fervour of his devotion was increased by these 
innocent pleasures. The heat of the climate in- 
fiames the blood of the Arabs ; aird their libidi- 
nous complexion has been noticed by the writers 
of antiquity.* Their incontinence was regulated 
by the civil and religious laws of the Koran ; 
their incestuous alliances were blamed, the bound- 
less license of polygamy was reduced to four le- 
gitimate wives or concubines ; their rights both 
of bed and of dowry were equitably determined ; 
the freedom of divorce was discouraged, adultery 
was condemned as a capital offence, and fornica- 
tion, in either sex, was punished with an hundred 
stripes.^ Such were the calm and rational pre- 
cepts of the legislator: but in his private con- 
duct, Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man, 
and abused the claims of a prophet. A special 
revelation dispensed him from the laws which 
he had imposed on his nation ; the female sex, 
without reserve, was abandoned to his desires ; 
and this singular prerogative excited the envy, 
rather than the scandal, the veneration, father 
than the envy, of the devout Mussulmans. If 
we remember the seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines of the wise Solomon, 
we shall applaud the modesty of the Arabian, 
wlio espoused no more than seventeen or fifteen 
wives ; eleven are enumerated, who ftccupied at 
Medina their separate apartments round the 

^ Incredibile est quo ardore tapud ^os in Venerem uterquo solvitur 
(Amiuian, iVlavcellin. L xiv, c* iV - 

y Sale (FreUmhiarj Discourse, p. 133^1,37) bus rrcnpitnlated the 
ia'.vs or marriage, divorce, ; and the curious reader of Seldcn’- 
Uxor iiebraica vvih inuny Jcnvlsh ordinazices. 
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Ijouse of the apostle, and enjoyed in their tui tis 
the favour of his conjugal society. What is singu - 
lar enough, they were all widows, excepting on- 
ly Ayesha, the daughter of Abuljeker. She was 
doubtless a virgin, since Mahomet consummated 
his nuptials (such is the premature ripeness of 
the climate) when she was only nine years of 
age. The youth, thp heauty, the spirit of Ayesha, 
gave her a superior ascendant ; she w'as beloved 
and trusted by the prophet ; and, after his death, 
the daughter of Abubeker was long revered as 
tlis mother of the faithful. Her behaviour had 
been ambiguous and indiscreet ; in a nocturnai 
march, she was accidentally left behind ; and in 
the morning Ayesha returned to the camp with 
a man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined 
to jealousy ; • but a divine revelation assured him 
of her innocence : he chastised her accusers, and 
published a taw of domestic peace, that no wo- 
man should be condemned unless four male wit- 
nesses had seen her in the act of adultery.* In 
liis adv'entures with Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and 
with Mary, an Egyptian captive, the amorous 
jirophet forgot the interest of his reputation. At 
the house of Zeid, his freedman and adopted 
son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the beauty of 
Zeineb, and hurst forth into an ejaculation of 
devotion and desire. The servile, or grateful, 
freedman understood the hint, and yielded with- 
out hesitation to the love of his benefactor. 

* In a memorable case, the caliph Omar deckled that all presump- 
tive evidence was of no avail; and that all the four witnesses must 
have actualiy seen stylum in pyxide, (AbuiredtCj Annales Moslemicis 
p. Tl, vei's. lleiske). 
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But as the filial relation had exciicd some douht 
and scandal, Mie angel Gabriel descended from 
heaven to ratify tlie deed, to annul the adop^ 
tion, and gently to reprove the apostle for dis- 
trusting the indulgenoe of his God. One of hjs 
wives, Hafna, the daughter of Omar, surprised 
him on her own ted, in the embraces of his 
Egyptian captive : she promised secrecy and for- 
giveness : he swore that he would renounce tire 
possession of hfary. Both parties forgot their 
engagements, and Gahdel again descended w ith 
a chajrter of tire Koran, to absolve him from 
his oath, and to exliort him freely to enjoy his 
captives and concubines, without listening to 
the clamours of his wives. In a solitary re- 
treat of thirty days, he laboured, alone \yith 
j\Iary, to fulfil the coinmands of the angel. When 
his love and revenge were satiated, he summon^ 
ed to his presence his eleven wives, reproached 
their disobedience and indiscretion, and threat- 
ened them with a sentence of divorce, both in 
this world and the next: a dreadful sentence, 
since those who had ascended the bed of the 
prophet were for eyer excluded from the hope 
of a second marriage. Perhaps the incontir 
nence of Mahomet may be palliated by the tra- 
dition of his natural or preternatural gift;® he 

Sibi robur ad ^enerationem, quantum triginta viri habent» jnesse 
jactarct : ita ut uniea hora posset undedm foerninis satisfacer^, ut c.t 
A rabum llbris refert Stus Petrus Pasebasius, c: 2, (Maracci, Pro- 
Aromus Altioran, p. iv> p, 55, ■ .See likewise ObserMtitos do Belon* 
i. jii, c. 10, fol. 179, recto), A1 Jannabi (Gagnier, tom. iii, p. 4S7) 
records his own testimony, that he surpassed a!I men in conjugal vi- 
gour ; and Abiilfeda mentions the exclamation of Ali, who washed 
his body after his death, — ‘*'0 propheta, certe poenis suus coelum ver-. 
« sus ereptus est,** (in Tit Mphainined, p* 140)* 
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united the manly virtue of thirty of the childrei? 
of Adam ; and the apostle might' rival the thii'- 
teenth labour” of the Grecian Hercules." A 
more serious and decent excuse may be drawn 
from his fidelity to Cadijah. During the twenty- 
four years of their marriage, her youthful hus- 
band abstained from the right of polygamy, and 
the pride or tenderness of the venerable matron 
was never insultejd by the society of a rival. After 
lier death, he placed her in the rank of the four 
perfect women, with the sister of Moses, the mo- 
ther of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved of his 
daughters. “ Was she not old?” saidAyeshajWith 
the insolence of a blooming beauty; “ has not God 
“ given you a better in her place?” “ No, by 
God,” said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest 
gratitude, “ there never can be a better! she be- 
“ lieved in me, when men despised me : she re-^ 
“ lieved my wants, when I was poor and perse- 
cuted by the world.”'^ 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the 
founder of a religion and empire might aspire to 
multiply the chances of a numerous posterity and a 
lineal succession. The hopes of Mahomet were fa- 
tally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, and his ten 

^ I borrow the style of a father of the church, tmixivm 'KpayMs 
vpitrxKihtxe&rov ct.$Xaty (Crcg. Niizianzeti, Orat. iii, p, lOS)* 

« The common and most glorious legend includes, in a .single night, 
the fifty victories of Hercules over the virgin daughters of Thus- 
tins, (Biodor* SictiL tom. i, I, iv, p. 274 Pausanias, 1. ix, p. 763. 
Statius Sylv. L 5, eleg* lii, v. 42)., But Athenaeus allows seven 
nights, (Deipnosophist. i. xiii, p. 556), and Apollodorus fifty, for 
this arduous achievement of Hercules, who was then no more than 
eighteen years of age, (BibHot. 1. ii, c. 4, p. 1X1, cum notis Heyne, 
part i, p. 332). 

•* Abulfedaia Vit, Mobam.'p* 12^ 13, 16, IT, cum notis Gagnier* 
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widows of mature age and approvedfertility,were chap, 
barren in his poiSent embraces. The four .sons of l- 
Cadijah died in theii’ infancy. Mary, his Egyp- ' 
tian. concubine, was endeared to him by the birth 
of Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months the pro- 
phet wept over his grave ; but he sustained with 
firmness the raillery of his enemies, and checked 
the adulation or credulity of the Moslems, by the 
assurance that an eclipse of the sun was not occa- 
sioned by the death of the infant. Cadijah had ■ 
likewise given him four daughters, who were mar- 
ried to the most faithful of his disciples : the three 
eldest died before their father ; but Fatima, who 
possessed his confidence and love, became the wife 
of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustrious 
progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ali and 
his descendants will lead me to anticipate, in this 
place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, a title 
which describes the commanders of the faithful as 
the vicars and successors of the apostle of God.® 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, character 
which exalted him above the rest of his country- 
men, might justify his claim to the vacant throne 
of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, in his own 
right, the chief of the family of Hashem, and the 

« This outline of the Arabian history is drawn from the Bibliothe- 
.|ue Orientale of d'Heibelot, (under the names ofAhoubecre^ Omar, 
mm* ; from the Annals of Abulfeda, Abiilpharagius, and Eb 

inacin, (under the proper years of the Hegira), and especially from Ock- 
I«y\s History of the Saracens, (vol. i, p. I-IO, 115-122, 22&, 249, 3(53- 
372, 378-391, and almost the whole of the second volume). Yet we 
should weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects; a stream 
which becomes still more muddy as it dows firther from the source. 

Sir John Chardip has too faithfully copied the fables and errors of tlje 
yxpjdcrn Fersiansj (Voyages, tom. ii,' p. &c.). 
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hereditary prince or guai-dian of the city and tcmr 
pie of iSIecca. The light of prophecy was extinct ? 
Imt the hushand of Fatima might expect tlie in- 
heritance and blessing of her father : the Arabs 
had sometimes been patient of a female reign ; 
and the two grandsons of the prophet had often 
been fondJed in his lap, and shewn iij his pulpit, 
as the hope of his age, and the chief of the youth 
of paradise. The first of the true believers might 
aspire to march before them in this world and in 
the next ; apd if some were of a graver and more 
rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of Ali were never 
outstripped by any recent proselyte. He united 
the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a saint: 
his wisdom still’ breathes in a collection of moral 
and religious sayings and every antagonist, in the 
combats of the tongue or of the sword, was sub- 
dued by his eloquence and valour. From the first 
liour of his mission to the last rites of his funeral, 
the apostle was never forsaken by a generous 
friend, whom he delighted to name his brother, 
his vicegerent, and the faithful Aaron of a second 
Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was afterwards re- 
proached for neglecting to secure his interest by a 
solemn declaration of his right, which would have 
silenced all competition, and sealed his succession 
by the decrees of heaven. But the upsuspecting 
hero confided in himself; the jealousy of empire, 
and perhaps the fear of opposition, mig ht suspend 

^ OckZey (at the end of his second volume) has an English 
version of 169 sentences, which he ascrihes, with some hesitation, to 
Ali, the son of Abu Taleb. His preface is coloured by the enthusiasm 
of a translator; yet these sentences delineate e characteristic, though 
’•iarii, picture of human life. 
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the resolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed of chap. 
sickness was besieged by the artful Ayesha, the 
daughter of Abubeker, and the enemy of All. 

The silence and death of the prophet restor- Re'S'i of 
eJ the liberty qf the people ; and his companions a. d. 633 , 
convened an assembly to deliberate on the choice 
of his successor. The hereditary claim and lofty 
spirit of Ali, were offensive to an aristocracy of 
elders, desirous of bestowing and resuming the 
sceptre by a free and frequent election : the Ko- 
reish cpuld never be reconciled to the proud pre- 
eminence of the line of Hashem ; the ancient dis- 
cord of the tribes was rekindled ; tliefugiiives of 
Mecca and theaKa’i^ian'e^ ofMedina asserted their 
respective merits, and the rash proposal of choos- 
ing two independent caliphs would have crushed 
in their infancy the religion and empire of the Sa- 
racens. The tuipult was appeased by the disinter- 
ested resolution of Omar, who, suddenly renoun- 
cing his own pretensions, stretched forth his hand, 
and declared himself the first subject of the mild 
and venerable Abubeker. The urgency of the mo- 
ment, and the acquiescence of the peoplcj might 
excuse this illegal and precipitate measure ; but 
Omar himself confessed from the pulpit, that if 
any Mussulman should hereafter presume to anti- 
cipate the suffrage of his brethren, both the elect- 
or and the elected would be worthy of death.* 

After the simple inauguration of Abubeker, he 

' . f Ockley, (Hist, of the Saracens, vot 1, p. B, 6),'froin In Arabian MS. 
represents Ayesha as adverse to the substitution of her father in tke 
]>laee of the apostle. This fact, $0 improbable in itself. Is unnoticed 
by Abulfeda, AI Jannabi, and AI Bocharh the last of whom quote-s 
the tradition of Ayesha herself, (ViU Blohammed. p. 136 ; Yie de 
Mahomet, tom. iii, p. 236). 
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cn AP. was obeyed 'iit^Meiditia, Mecca, and the provinces 
^ of A.rabk ; 'tBe Hashemites alone declined the 

oath of fidelity t and their fchief, in his own house, 
maintainttl, above' six months, a sullen and in- 
dependent reserVe; ' without listening to the 
threats of Omar, who attempted to consume with 
fire the habitation of the daughter of the apostle. 
The death of Fatima, and the decline of his party, 
subdued the indignant spirit of AH : he condes- 
cended to salute the commander of the laithful, 
accepted his excuse of tlie necessity of prevent- 
ing their common enemies, and wisely rejected 
ins courteous offer of abdicating the government 
of the Arabians. After a reign of two years, 
the aged caliph was summoned by the angel of 
death. In his testament, with the tacit appro- 
bation of the companions, he bequeathed the 
sceptre to the firm and intrepid virtue of Omar. 
“ I have no oc'casion,” said the modest candidate, 
“ for the place.” “ But the place has occasion 
“ for you,” replied Abubeker ; who expired with 
of Omar, a fervent prayer that the God of Mahomet 
July 24 ; ’ would ratify his choice, and direct the BIussul- 
maiis in the way of concord and obedience. 
The prayer was not ineffectual, since Alt him- 
self, in a life of privacy and prayer, professed 
to revere the superior worth and dignity of his 
rival ; who comforted him for the loss of empire, 
by the most flattering marks of confidence and 
esteem. In the twelfth year of his reign, Omar 
received a mortal wound from the hand of an 
assassin ; he rejected with equal impartiality 
the names of his son and of AH, rei’used to 
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load Ills conscience with thesins of his successor, chap. 
and devoured on iSx of the most respectable com- 
panions, the arduous -task of electing a com- 
mander of the faithful. On this occasion, Ali 
was again blamed by his friends'* for submitting 
his right to the judgment of men, for recognis- 
ing tlieir jurisdiction by accepting a place among 
t lie six electors. He might have obtained their 
suffrage, had he deigned to promise a strict anil 
servile conformity, not only to the Koran and 
tradition, but likewise to the determinations of 
two seniors.^ With these limitation.s, Othman, of Oth- 
the secretary of B'lahomet, accepted the govern- a. o’ c4t, 
ment ; nor was it till after the third caliph, t wen- 
ty-four years after the death of the prophet, that 
Ali was invested, by the popular choice, with 
the regal and sacerdotal office. The manners 
of the Arabians i-etained their primitive simpli- 
city, and the son of Abu Taleb despised the 
pomp and vanity of this world. At the hour of 
prayer, he repaired to the mosch of Bledina, 
clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow in 
the other, instead of a walking staff. The com- 
panions of the prophet and the chiefs of the tribes 

^ Pfirticularly by his friend and cousia Abdul kth, the son of Abbas, 
who died B- 6y7, with the title of grand doctor of the MosJems* 

In AbuHeda he recapitulated the important occasions in %vhich Ali iuui 
neglected bis salutary advice, <p. 76, vers. Retake) ; and concludes, (p. 

SA), O princeps fidelium, absque controversia tu quidem' vere fortis 
es, at iiiops boni consilii, et rerum gerendarum parum 

* I suspect that the two seniors (Abulpbanigius, p, 115 ; Ockler. 
tom. i, p 371) may signify hot two actual , f^ouh!ieil#Sff but bis uvo 
predecessorsi Abubeker ,axtd Omaiv " ^ , 
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CHAP, saluted their new sovereign, and gave him their 

right hands as a sig’n of fealty''and allegiance. 

Discord of The mischiefs.that flow from tlie contests of 
and Per-* ambitioh are usually confined to the times and 
sians. countries in which they have been agitated. But 
the religious discord of the friends and enemies 
of Ali has been renewed in every age of the 
Hegira, and is still maintained in the immortal 
hatred of the Persians aild Turks.^ The form- 
er, who are hrandted with the appellation of 
Shiites hr sectaries, have enriched the Mahomet- 
an creed with a new article of faith ; and if Ma- 
homet be the apostle, his companion Ali is the 
vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their 
public worship, they bitterly execrate the three 
usurpers who intercepted his indefeasible right 
to the dignity of imain and Caliph ; and the 
name of Omar expresses in their tongue the per- 
fect accomplishiirent of wickedness and impiety.* 
The Somiites, who are supported by the general 
consent and orthodox tradition of the Mussul- 
mans, entertain a mote impartial, or at least a 
inore decent, opinion. They respect the me- 
mory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, 

^ The sebiam of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the 
last century, especially in the iid and ivth volumes of their master, 
Ohardiiu Niebuhr, though of inferior merit, has the advantage of 
writing so late as the year 1764, (Voyages en Arabic, &c. tom. ii, p. 
t208-233), since the ineifectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change the 
religion of the nation, (see his Persian History translated into French 
by Sir William Jones, tom. ii, p. 5, 6, 47, 48, 144-155). 

* Omar is the name of the devil ; his murderer is a saint. When 
the Persians shoot with the bow, they frequently cry, — I^fay this 
** arrow go to the heart of Omar!’’ (Voyages de Chardin, tom. ii.. 
p. 2S9, g40, 259, '-dtc.).' 
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the holy and legitimate successors of the prophet. 
But they assign the last and most humble place 
to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion that 
the order of succession •was determined by the 
degrees of sanctity.”’ Ati histdrian who balan- 
ces the four caliphs with a hand unshaken by 
superstition, will calmly pronounce^ that their 
manners were alike pure and exemplary ; that 
their zeal was fervent, and probably sincere ; 
and that, in the midst of riches and potver, their 
lives were devoted to th» practice of moral and 
religious duties. But the public virtues of Abu- 
beker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the 
severity of the second, maintained the peace and 
prosperity of their reigns. The feeble temper 
and declining age of Othman were incapable of 
sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. 
He chose, and he was deceived ; he trusted, and 
he was betrayed; the most deserving of the faith- 
ful became useless or hostile to his government, 
and his lavish bounty was productive only of in- 
gratitude and discontent. The spirit of discord 
went forth in the provinces, their tleputies as- 
sembled at Medina, and the Charegites, the des- 
perate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke of subo)‘- 
dination and reason, were confounded among t|ie 
free-born Arabs, who demanded the redress of 



This gradation of morit is distinctly marked in a creed illustTat- 
ed by'ileknd# (de Eelig; 'Mohamin. I* h p* and aj'Scnnite argu- 
rnent iristn-ted by Ockiey^ (Hisif. of tfee Saracens, tom. if, p..230)* The 
practice of cursing the, memory of Ali was abolished, after forty years, 
by the Ommiades themselves, (d’Herbelot, p,; 690) ; and there are 
few among the Turks who presume to revile him as an inlidelj (Vov^ 
ages de Chardin, tom. iv, p* ' 
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ors. From Cufa, from Bassora, from Egypt4 
from the tribes of the desert, they rose in arms, 
encamped about a league from Medina, and de- 
spatched an haughty mandate to their sovereign, 
requiring him to execute justice, or to descend 
from the throne. Flis repentance began to dis- 
arm and disperse the insurgents ; but their fury 
was rekindled by the arts of his enemies : and 
the forgery of a perfidious secretaiy was con- 
trived to blast hfe reputation and precipitate his 
fall. The caliph had lost the only guard of his 
predecessors, the esteem and confidence of the 
Moslems : during a siege of six weeks his water 
and provisions were intercepted, and the feeble 
gates of the palace were protected only by the 
scruples of the more timorous rebels. Forsaken 
by those who had abused his sinaplicity, the 
helpless and venerable caliph expected the ap- 
proach of death : the brother of Ayesha march- 
ed at the head of the assassins ; and Othman, 
with the Koran in his lap, was pierced with a 
multitude of wuunds. A tumultuous anarchy of 
five days was appeased by the inauguration of 
AH ; his refusal would have provoked a general 
massacre. In this painful situation he supported 
thebecoming pride of the chief oftheHashemites; 
declared that he had rather serve than reign : re- 
buked the presumption of the strangers ; and r<;- 
quired the formal, if not the voluntary, assent of 
the chiefs of the nation. He has never been ac- 
cused of promoting the assassin of Omar; though 
Persia indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that 
holy martyr. The quarrel between Othman and 
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iiis subjects was assuagetl by the early mediation cri*^’ 
of Ali; and Ha»san, the eldest of his sons, was 
insulted and wounded in,the defence of the ca- 
liph. Yet It is doubtfur w-hethi^f-jt^e father of 
Hassan was strenuous and S;incere in bis opposi* 
tion to the tebels^and Xt is, certain, that .he en- 
joyed the benefit, pi* their crhue,, ,. The, tempta- 
tion was indeed of such magnitude as might stag- 
ger and corrupt the most obdurate virtue. The 
amhitious candidate no longer aspired to the bar- 
ren sceptre of Arabia : the Saracens had been 
victorious in the East and West; and the w ealthy 
kingdoms of Peijsla, Syria, and Egypt, ^wpr® th® 
patriaidny|0^ tte^mmander of the.faithfuL , 

A life of^ ptayer and contemplation had not Rdgn of 
chilled the martial activity of Ali ; but in a ma- 6ia.660? 
ture age, after a long experience of mankind, he 
still betrayed in his conduct the rashness and 
indiscretion of youth. In the first days of his 
reira, he neglected to secure, either hy:,gifts. ph 


the doubtful allegiance of and 


heir, two of the most powerful of the Arabian 
chiefs. They escaped from Medina to Mecca, 
and from thence to Bassora ; erected the stand- 
ard of revolt, and usurped the government of 
Ir^, or Assyria, which they had vainly solicited 
as the reward of their services. The mask of 

J Vatriotism is allowed to cover the most glai-inar 
ncpB8i^teB£ies;^and the enemies^ perha|f tte^as- 
sassins, of Othm^n ^ow demanded vengeance for 
ins 'blood, 



byAyusha,! 

ed,tdtheIasthourpfher life, an Implacable hatred 
against the husband and'Ihe ;^tej:ity^f Fatima. 
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CHAP. The most reasonable Moslems were scandalized, 

that the mother of the faithful shcnild expose in a 

camp her person and character; but the supersti- 
tious crowd was confident that her presence 
would sanctify the justice, and assure the success, 
of their cause. At the head of twenty thousand 
of his loyal Arabs, and nine thousand valiant 
auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and 
defeated the superior numbers of the rebels under 
the walls of Bassora. Their leaders, Telha and 
Zobeir, were slain in the first battle tliat stained 
with civil blood the arms of the Moslems. After 
passing through the ranks to animate the troops, 
Ayesha had chosen her post amidst the dangers of 
the field. In the heat of the action, seventy men, 
who held the bridle of her camel, were success- 
ively killed or wounded ; and the cage or litter 
in which she sat, was stuck with javelins and 
darts like the quills of a porcupine. The vener- 
able captive sustained with firmness the re- 
j)roaches of the conqueror, and was speedily dis- 
missed to her proper station, at the tomb of Ma- 
homet, with the respect and tenderness that was 
still due to the widow of the apostle. After this 
victory, which was styled the Day of the Camel, 
Ali marched against a more formidable adversarj' ; 
against Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, who 
bad assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim 
was supported by the forces of Syria and the inte- 
rest of the house of Ommiyah. From the passage 
of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin" extends along 
the western banks of the Euphrates. On this spa- 

“ The plain of 'SIflIa is- determined by d^Anviile (fEuphrate et le 
Tigre, f* 20) the ;C.amp«s Barbaricus oi Froeepius, 
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cious and level theatre, the two competitors 
waged a desultory war of one hundred and ten 
days. In the course of ninety actions or skirmish- 
es, the loss «f Ali was estimated at twenty-five, 
that of Moawiyah at forty-five, thousand soldiers; 
and the list of the slain was dignified with the 
names of five and twpnty veterans who had 
fought at Beder under the standard of Mahomet. 
In this sanguinary contest, the lawful caliph dis- 
played a superior character of valour and hu- 
manity. His troops were strictly enjoined to a- 
wait the first onset of the enemy, to spare Aieir 
flying brethren, and to respect the bodies of the 
dead, and the chastity of the female captives. He 
generously proposed to save the blood of the 
Moslems by a single combat ; but bis trembling- 
rival declined the challenge as a sentence of in- 
evitable death. The ranks of the Syrians were 
broken by the charge of an hero who was mount- 
ed on a pyebald horse, and wielded with irre- 
sistible force his ponderous and two-edgM sword. 
As often as he smote a rebel, he shouted the Al- 
lah Acbar, — “ God is victorious;” and in the tu- 
mult of a nocturnal liattle, he was heard to repeat 
four hundred times that tremendous exclama- 
tion. The prince of Damascus already meditat- 
ed his flight, but the certain victory was snatch- 
ed from the grasp of Ali by the disobedience and 
enthusiasm of his troops. Their conscience was 
awed by the solemn appeal to the books of the 
Koran which Moawiyah imposed oil tlie foremost 
lances ; and Ali was cdihpelled to yield to a dis- 
graceful truce and an insidious i^ppromise. He 
retreated with sorrow and indighl^tion to Cufa; 


T.ip.-C^CUifE-ANO 

his party was discourageid ; the distant provinces 
of Persia, of Yemen, and of Egypt, .were subdu- 
ed or seduced by his crafty rival; and the stroke 
of fanaticism which was aimed against the three 
chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin 
of Maliomet. In the temple of Mecca, three 
Charegites or enthasiasts discoursed of the dis- 
orders of the church and state: they soon agreed, 
that the deaths ofAUj Of Moawiyah, and of his 
friend Amro^,' the viceroy of Egypt, would re- 
store the pedce and unity .of religion. Each df 
the assassins chose his victim, poisoned his dag- 
ger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to the 
scene of action. Their resolution was equally 
desperate ; but the first mistook the person of 
Ararou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied 
his seatj'‘^|lig!,pnnce of Damascus was dpBgerous- 
ly hujjft ike second : the lawful’ cal^, in 
the moscK of Cufa, received a mortal wound 
from the hand of the third. lie expired in the 
sixty-third year of his age, and mercifully recom- 
mended to his children, that they would despatch 
the murderer by a single stroke. The sepulchre 
of AU® was concealed from the tyrants of the 
IiQisfie ,0|f l^miyalj,® but in the fourth age 
of the liegir^ a tomb, a temple, a city, arose 


• Abiilfeda, a priodern Soiinite, relates the different opinions con- 
cerning the burial' of Ali, but adopts the sepulchre of Cofa, hodie 
fjtuu numeroque religion frequentantiwm celebratum. This number 
Is reckoned by Niebuhr to, amount annvially to 2000 of the dead, and 
3000 of the living, (tom. 11, p. 208, 209“). 

«*AiUhe' tyrants Persia, from Adhad cl 0owlat (A. §77, 

30, U) toKadirShaK, (A. B. 1743, Htst.de Nadir 
'Shdhi enriched the tomb of Ali^ with the spoils 

of the people, is copper, with a bright and massy 

to ai ttie distance of many a mile,. 
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Hear the ruins of Cufa.^ Many thousands of the chap. 
Schiites repose in holy ground at the feet of the 
vicar of God; and the desert is vivified by the ■ 
numerous and annual visits of the Persians, who 
esteem their devotion not less meritorious than 
the pilgrimage of Mecca; ' 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped tJie in- Reign of 
heritance of his children ; and the champions of 
idolatry became the supreme heads of his religion gg® 
and empire. The opposition of Abu Sophian had 
been fierce and obstinate; his conversion was tardy 
and reluctant ; his new faith was fortified by ne- 
cessity and interest; he served^ he fought, perhaps 
he believed; arid the sins of the time of ignorance 
were expiated by the recent merits of the family 
of Ommiyah, Moawiyah, the son of ' Abu So- 
phian, and of the cruel Henda, was dignified in 
his early youth with the office or title of secretary 
of the prophet; the judgment of Omar intrusted 
him with the government of Syria ; and he ad- 
ministered that important province above forty 
years either in a subordinate or supreme rank. 

Without renouncing the fame of valour and li- 
berality, he affected the reputation of humanity 
and moderation : a grateful people was attached 
to their benefactor ; and the victorious Moslems 
were enriched ^vi^h the spoils of Cyprus and 
Rhodes, The sacred duty of pursuing the as- 
sassins Of Othman was the engine and prOtence of 

^ The city of'MeahefJ.AH, five miles frpfe.lheruiiasof Cufa, 
om an'd twenty wth of Bagdad* the size 

form of the Jemsakna*' Hoseini larged' iMrepo®.' ’ ' 

is at the ^istawt ef Ihirty ' 
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CHAP, his ambition. The bloody shirt of the martyr 
exposed in the mosch of Damascus : the emir 
deplored the fate of his injured kinsman ; and 
sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in his service 
by an oath of fidelity and revenge. Amrou, the 
conqueror of Egypt, himself an army, was the 
fiirst who saluted the new monarch, and divulged 
the dangerous secret, that the Arabian caliphs 
might be created elsewhere than in the city of 
the prophet/ The policy of Moawiyah eluded 
the valour of his rival; and, after the death of Ali, 
he negotiated the abdication of his son Hassan, 
w hose mind was either above or below the go- 
vernment of the world, and who retired without 
a sigh from the palace of Cufa to an humble cell 
near the tomb of his grandfather. The aspiring 
wishes of the caliph were finally crowned by the 
important change of an elective to an hereditary 
kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fana- 
, ticism attested the reluctance of the Arabs, and 
four citizens of Medina refused the oath of fide- 
lity; but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted 
wdth vigour and address ; and his son Yezid, a 
feeble and dissolute youth, w'as proclaimed as the 
commander of the faithful and the successor of the 
apostle of God, 

iietth pf A familiar story is related of the benevolence of 

A. b.cso, one of the sons of Ali. In serving at table, a slave 
Oct. n. inadvertently dropt a disli of scalding broth on 

his master: the heedless wretch fell prostrate, to 

* I borrow, on* this occasion,, the strong sense and expression of 
Ttcitiisv (Blitt, I, 4), Evttlgato'imperHaiTano posse mijieratorera alibi 
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deprecate his punishment, and repeated a verse of 
the Koran. “ Paradise is for those who command 
" their anger,” “ I am pot angry.” “ And 
“ for those who pardon offences.” “ I pardon 
your offence.” “ And for those who return 
** good for evil.” “ I give you your liberty, 
“ and four hundred pieces of silver.”- With an 
equal measure of piety, Hosein, the younger bro- 
ther of Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father’s 
spirit, and served with honour against the Christ- 
ians in the siege of Constantinople. The primo- 
geniture of the line of Hashem, , anti the holy 
character of grandson of the apostle, had centered 
in his person, and he was at liberty to prosecute 
his claim against Yezid the tyrant of Damascus, 
whose vices he despised, and whose title he had 
never deigned to acknowledge. A listwas secretly 
transmitted from Cufa to Medina, of one hundred 
and forty thousand Moslems, who professed their 
attachment to his cause, and who were eager to 
draw their swords so soon as he should appear on 
the banks of the Euphrates. Against the advice 
of his wdsest friends, he resolved to trust his per- 
son and family in the hands of a perfidious people, 
fie traversed the desert of Arabia with a timorous 
retinue of women and children ; but as he ap- 
proached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed by 
the solitary or hostile face of the country, and 
.suspected either the defection or ruin of bis party. 
His fears were just : Obeidollah, the governor of 
Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of an in- 
surrection; and Hosein, in the plain of Kerbela, 
was eacorapassed by a body of five thousand horse, 
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who intercepted his communication with the city 
and the river. He might still hSve escaped to a 
fortress in the desert, that had defied the power of 
Caesar and Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity 
of the tribe of Tai, which w’ould have armed ten 
thousand warriors in his defence. In a confer- 
ence with the chief of the enemy, he proposed 
the option of three honourable conditions ; that 
he should be allowed to return to Medina, or be 
stationed in a frontier garrison against the Turks, 
or ' sjdely conducted to the presence of Yezid, 
But the commands of the caliph, or his lieutenant, 
were stern and absolute; and Hosein was informed 
that he must either submit as a captive and a cri- 
minal to the commander of the faithful, or expect 
the consequences of his rebellion, Do you 
“ tbink,’^, replied be, ‘‘to terrify ihe with death?” 
An4iidnring the short respite of a night, he pre- 
par^ with calm and solemn resignation to en.. 
counter his fate. He checked the lamentations 
of his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending 
ruin of his house, “ Our trast,” said Hosein, 
“ is in God alone. All things, both in heaven 
“ and earth, must perish and return to their 
“ Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, 
“ were better than me; and every Mussulman has 
“ an example in the prophet.” He pressed his 
friends to consult their safety by a timely flight ; 
they unanimously refused to desert or survive their 
beloved master; and their courage was fortifiedby 
a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. 
On tbe'morning of the fatal day, he mounted on 
with his sword in one hand and the 
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Koran in the other ; his generous band of mar- 
tyrs consisted only of thirty- two horse and forty 
foot ; but their flanks and rear were secured by 
the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they 
had filled with lighted faggots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with 
reluctance ; and one of their chiefs deserted, with 
thirty followers, to claim the partnership of in- 
evitable death. In every close onset, or single 
combat, the despair of the Fatimites was invin- 
cible ; but the surrounding multitudes galled 
them from a distance with a cloud of arrows, and 
the horses and men were successively slaki : a 
truce was allowed on both sides for the hour of 
prayer ; and the battle at length expired by the 
death of the last of the companions of Hosein. 
Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated himself at 
the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, 
he was pierced in the mouth with a dart ; and* 
his son and nephew, two beautiful youths, were 
killed in his imms. He lifted his-%ands'to.hean 
ven, they were fUll of blood, and he uttered a 
funeral prayer for the living and the dead.' In a 
transport of despair his sister issued from the 
tent, and adjured the general of the Cufians, 
that he would not suffer Hosein to be murdered 
before his eyes ; a tear trickled down his vener- 
able heard ; and the boldest of las soldiers fell ‘ 
back on every side as the dying hero threw him- ' 
self among them. The remorseless Shamer, a 
name detested by the faithfolj reproached their 
cowardice; and the grand^n Of Mahomet 
was slain with tliroe aad-'thirty^tfOkes of lances 
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CHAP, and swords.' After they had trampled on liis 
they carried his head to the castle of Cufa, 
and the inhuman Obeidollah struck him on the 
month with a cane. “ Alas!” exclaimed an 
aged Blussulman, “ on these lips have I seen the 

lips of the apostle of God !” In a distant age 
and climate the tragic scene of the death of 
Hosein will awaken the sympathy of the coldest 
reader.’ On the annual festival of his martyrdom, 
in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his 
Persian votaries abandon their souls to the re- 
ligious frenzy of sorrow and indignation.* 

Posterity of When the sisters and children of Ali were 
and Ali. brought in chains to the throne of Damascus, the 
caliph was advised to extirpate the enmity of a 
popular and hostile race, whom he had injured 
beyond the hope of reconciliation. But Yezid 
preferred the counsels of mercy ; and the mourn- 
* ing family was honourably dismissed to mingle 
their tears with their kindred at Medina. The 
glory of martyrdom superseded the right of pri- 
mogeniture ; and the twelve imams,® or pontiffs, 
of the Persian creed, are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, 
and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the ninth 

* I have abridged the interesting narrative of Ockiey, (tom. ii, p. 
170-231). It is long and minute ; but the pathetic* almost a2vi'ay.Sj, 
consists in the detail of little circumstances. 

* Niebuhr the Dane (Voyages en Arabic, ^c. tom. ii, p. 208, 6ce.> 
IB perhaps the only European traveller who has dared to visit Meshed 
Ali and Meshed Hosein. The two sepulchres are in the hands of the, 
Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of the Persian heretics. The 
festival of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir John Char* 
din, a traveller whom I have often praised. 

® The generid article of Imam, in d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheqne, will, 
Indicate the succession- $ 'and: the lives of the imelvt are given under 
tlieir respective napes* 
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generation. Without arms, or treasures, or sub- chap. 
jects, they successively enjoyed the veneration 
of the people, and provoked the jealousy of the 
I reigning caliphs ; their tombs at Mecca or Me- 

. dina, on the banks of the Euphrates, or in the 

province of Chorasan, are still visited by the de- 
j votion of their sect. Their names were often 

I the pretence of sedition and civil war ; but these 

royal saints despised the pomp of the world, sub- 
mitted to the will of God and the injustice of man, 
and devoted their innocent lives to the study and 
practice of religion. The twelfth and last, of 
the Imams, conspicuous by the title of Mah&di, 
or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and sanctity 
i of his predecessors. He concealed himself in a 

I cavern near Bagdad : the time and place of his 

I death are unknown ; and his votaries pretend 

I that he still lives, and will appear before the day 

i of judgment to overthrow the tyranny of Dejal, 

• or the antichrist,* In the lapse of two or three 

centuries the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of 
Mahomet, ha.d multiplied to the number of thir- 
’ ty-three thousand:^ the race of Ali might he 

' equally prolific : the meanest individual was 

‘ above the first and greatest of princes ; and the 

( most eminent were supposed to excel the per- 
fection of angels. But their adverse fortune, and 
the wide extent of the Mussulman empire, al- 

: * The name of AitMchrut may seem ridiculous, but the Mahometan* 

I have liberally borrowed the fables of every religibu,' (Salehs Frebinin* 

I ary Discourse, p. SO, %%). In the royal stable of Ispahan, two horses 

were always kept saddled* one for' the Mahadi 'himself* thC' other for 
his lieutenant, Je*us the son of Mary* , *' >■ ’ ^ 

r In the year of the Hegira f 00, , (A* d^HerWot* 

P* 546* ' 
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CHAP. lowed an ample scope for every bold and artful 
impostor, who claimed affidlty with the holy 
seed ; the sceptre of the Almohades in Spain and 
Afric, of the Fatimites in Egypt and Syria,* of 
the sultans of Yemen, and of the sophis of Per- 
sia,® has been consecrated by this vague and am- 
biguous title. Under their reigns it might be 
dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their 
birth ; and one of the Fatimite caliphs silenced 
an indiscreet question, by drawing his simitar. 
“Thisi” said Moez, “is my pedigree; hnd 
“ these,” casting an handful of gold to his 
soldiers, “ and these are ray kindred and my 
“ children.” In the various conditions of prin- 
ces, or doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beg- 
gars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious de- 
scendants <Mf Mahomet and Ali is honoured with 
the appeilation of shejks, or sherifs, or emirs. -In 
the Ottoman empire, they are distinguished by a 
green turban, receive a stipend from the treasury, 
are judged only by their chief, and, however de- 

■* P’H^rljelot, p* 3IS. , The enemies of the Fatiijnites dis^race^ 
them by a Jewish origin. Yet they accurately deduced their genea- 
3ogy fmm Jaafar^the sixth Imam ; and the impartial Abulfedaallows 
<Annat Mosleir^^ p- 230) that they were owned by many, gui absque 
controversia genuini sunt Alidarum, homine propaginum suae gentis 
exacts callentes. He quotes some lines from the celebrated SAenf or 
Egone ,humilitatem induam in terris hpstium ? (I suspect 
him to ,b« an Edrissite of Sicily) cum in Algypto .sit Chaiifa de gente 
Alii, quocum ego communem habeo patrem et vindiceixi. 

* The kings of Persia of the last dynasty are descended from 
Sheik Sefi, a saint of the xivth century, and through him from Moussa 
Cassem, the son of Hosein, the son of Ali, (Olearius, p, 9&7 { Char*> 
din, tom. iii, p. 288), But I cannot trace the intermediate degrees 
in any genuine or fabuIou.s pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, 
thjey might draw their origin from the princes of Mazanderan, who 
reigned in the ixth century, (d^Herbelot, p* 
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based by fortune or character, still assert the chap. 
proud pre-emiuencfe of their birth. A family of 
three hundred persons, the pure and orthodojs 
branch of the caliph Plassan, i» preserted without 
taint or suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, and still retains, after the revolutions of 
twelve centuries, the custody of the temple and 
the sovereignty of their native land. The fame 
and merit of Jllahomet would ennoble a plebeian 
race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish trans- 
cends the recent majesty of the kings of the earth.** 

The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our 
applause, but his success has perhaps too strongly 
attracted our admiration. Are we surprised that 
a multitude of proselytes should embrace the doc- 
trine and the passions of an eloquent fanatic ? 

In the heresies of the church, the same seduc- 
tion has been tried and repeated from the time 
of the apostles to that of the reformers. Does 
it seem incredible that a private citizen should 
grasp the sword and the sceptre, subdue his na-' 
tive country^ and erfect a monarchy by his vic- 
torious arms ? In the moving picture of the dy- 
nasties of the East, an hundred fortunate usurp- 
ers have arisen from a baser origin, surmount- 
ed more formidable obstacles, and filled a larger 
scope of empire and conquest. Mahomet was 
alike instructed to preach and to fight, and the 
union of these opposite qualities, while it enhan- 

*rke pm^ni state of ttie family of Bfahomet md AU, is iBost 
curately «Jes^|fjbed by Beinetrios Cantemir of .tbe 'ptbman 
pire, p. @4) and Niebuhr, (pescriptiop I’Arabie, p. 

It is much to be lamented, that the Banish traveller was unable to 
ftvchase the chronicles of Arahl^' . ‘ '// 
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ced his merit, contributed to his success i the 
operation of force and persuasion, of enthusiasm 
and fear, continually acted on each other, till 
every barrier yielded to their irresistible power. 
His voice invited the Arabs to freedom and vic- 
tory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence of 
their darling passions in this wmrld and the other; 
the restraints which he imposed were requisite to 
establish the credit of the prophet, and to exercise 
the obedience of the people ; and the only objec- 
tion to his success, was his rational creed of the 
unity and perfections of God. It is not the pro- 
pagation but the permanency of his religion that 
deserves our wonder : the same pure and perfect 
impression which he engraved at Mecca and Me- 
dina, is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve 
centuries, by the Indian, the African, and the 
Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If the Christ- 
ian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, could return 
to the Vatican, they might possibly inquire the 
name of the deity who is worshiped with such 
mysterious rites in that magnificent temple : at 
Oxford or Geneva, they would experience less 
surprise ; but it might still be incumbent on 
them to peruse the catechism of the chui’ch, and 
to study the orthodox commentators on their 
own writings and the words of their master. 
But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with an 
increase of splendour and size, represents the 
humble tabernacle erected at Medina by the 
hands of Mahomet, The Mahometans have uni- 
formly withstood the temptation of reducing the 
object of their faith and devotion to a level with 
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tlie senses and imagination of man. “ I believe 
“ in one God, and Mahomet the apostle of God,” 
is the simple and invariable profession of Islam. ' 
The intellectual image of the Deity has never 
been degraded by any visible idol : the honours 
of the prophet have never transgressed the mea* 
sure of human virtue; and his living precepts 
have restrained the gratitude of his disciples 
within the bounds of reason and religion. The 
votaries of Ali have indeed consecrated the me- 
mory of their hero, his wife, and his children, and 
some of the Persian dostors pretend that the di- 
vine essence was incarnate in the person of the 
Imams ; blit their superstition is universally con- 
demned by the Sonnites ; and their impiety has 
afforded a seasonable warning against theworship 
of saints and martyrs. The metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of man,, 
have been agitated in the schools of the Mahomet- 
ans, as well as in those of the Christians ; but 
among the former they have never engaged the 
passions of the people, or disturbed the tranquillity 
of the state. The cause of this important dif- 
ference may be found in the separation or union 
of the regal and sacerdotal characters. It was 
the interest of the caliphs, the successors of the 
prophet and commanders of the faithful, to repress 
and discourage ali religiousinnovations; theorder, 
the discipline, the temporal and spiritual ambition 
of the clergy, are unknown to the Moslems ; and 
the sages of the law are the guides of their con- 
science and the oracles of their faith. From the 
Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknow- 
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CHAP, ledged as the fundamental code, not only of thed- 
logy, but of civil and criminal jurisprudence *, and 
the laws which regulate the actions and the pro- 
perty of mankind, are guarded by the infallible 
and immutable sanction of the will of God. This 
religious servitude is attended with some prac- 
tical disadvantage ; the illiterate legislator had 
been often misled by his own prejudices and 
those of his country ; and the institutions of the 
Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the wealth 
and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. 
On these occasions, the cadhi respectfully places 
on his head the holy volume, and substitutes a 
dexterous interpretation more apposite to the 
principles of equity, and the manners and policy 
of the thnes. , , 

totaTds** Pi^!||jifheficjal or pernicious influence on the 
his chuii- pnhl^. happiness is the last eonsidetation ®'the 
character of Mahomet. The most bitter or most 
bigottedofhis Christian or Jewish foes, will sure- 
ly allow that he assumed a false commission to in- 
culcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than 
, their own. He piously supposed, as the basis of 
his religion, the truth and sanctity of iheir prior 
revelations, the virtues and miracles of their 
founders. The idols of Arabia were broken be- 
fore the throne of God ; the blood of human vic- 
tims was expiated by prayer, and fastipg, and 
alms, the laudable or innocent arts of devotion ; 
and his rewards and punishments of a future life 
were painted by the images most congenial to an 
ignorant and carnal generation. Mahomet lyas 
perhaps incapable of dictating a moral and po- 
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litical system for the use of his countrymen: but chap. 
lie breathed amtog the faithful a spirit of charity 
and friendship, recommettded the practice of the 
social virtues, and checked,' brhi 5 * laws and pre- 
. cepts, the thirstof revenl'e Slid the oppression of 
widows and orphdiasr: The hostile tribes were 
united in faith and obedience> and the valour 
which had been idly spent in domestic quarrels, 
was vigorously directed against a foreign enemj'. 

Had the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free 
at borne, and formidalile abroad, might have flou- 
rished under, a succession of her native monarchs. 

Her sovereignty was lost by the ektent' aad ra- 
pidity of crttiqiiest. " The colofiira qf the nation 
xvere scattered o\'er the East and jWesti and their 
blood was mingled with the blood of their con- 
verts and captives. After the reign of tliree ca- 
liphs, the throne Was transported from Medina to 
the valley of Damascus and the batiks of the 
'l%rifS ; the holy cities were violateddiy lmpioys 
i^ar-r-'Arabik'was rnicrf 1:^ tMO'rbd.pf'‘a,$piyecti 
'|idrhaps'of’’a stranger; -■and’ 'the 'B-^dOwiWhS’ of 
the desert, awakbniHg frtnn their ilreaih of do- 
minion, resumed their old and solitary independ- 
ence. “ 

A'" ' . " ' ' ' ' 

The writers of tlie Modern Uirivcr&aJ History (ypi. i and ii) have 
rompiled, in S50 folio pages, the life of Mahomet and the annals of 
the califihs, ' They enjoyed the advantage of reading, and sometlmts 
Arabic text 5 notwithhtandmg,t^|ir_l;i^|U|p|nd'|ng’ 

iioasts, 1 cannot find, after the concllisioii of my that they have 

afforded me much (if any) additional 'I’hc dull mass is 

by of ph|l6it:|ii|l)r ot 

cfitioism pf Boulpinvilliers, 

< feiale»‘ Gagnler, and all who ' even treated with favour, or 

fevenjttstiee* ' i 
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CHAr. LT. 

The conquest of Persia, SjjHa, Pg,ypt, Africa, and 
Spain, by the Arabs or Saracens — Empire of the ca- 
liphs, or successors of Mahomet — Slate of the Christ- 
ians, ^c^mAer their gooernmait. 

T. KE revolution of Arabia had not changed 
the character of the Arabs the death of Ma- 
homet was the signal of independence ;; and the 
hasty structure of his power and religion totter- 
ed fdi^foyndations. A small and faithful band 
of his primitive disciples had listened to his elo- 
quence, and shared his distress ; had' fled with- 
tiie apostle from the persecution of Mecca, or had 
received the fugitive in the walls of Medina. The 
increasing myriads, who acknowledged Mahomet 
as their king and prophet, had been compelled by 
his arms, or allured by his prosperity.. The po- 
lytheists were confounded by the simple idea of 
a solitary and invisible God : the piide of the 
Christians and Jews disdained the yoke of a 
mortal and contemporary legislator. Their habits 
of faith and obedience were not sufficiently con- 
firmed; and many of the new converts regretted 
the venerable antiquity of the law of Moses, or 
the rites and mysteries of the catholic chufch, or 
the idobj the sacrifices, the joyous feativafe, of 
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their pagan ancestors. The jarring interests and 
hereditary feucfs of the Arabian tribes liad not 
yet coalesced in a system of union and subordina- 
tion ; and the barbarians were impatient of the 
mildest and most salutary laws that curbed their 
passions, or violated their customs. They sub- 
mitted with reluctance to the religious precepts of 
tlie Koran, the abstinence from wine, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five 
prayers ; and the alms and tithes, which were 
collected for the treasury of jMedina, could be 
distinguished only by a name from the payment of 
a perpetual and ignominious tribute. Thd ex- 
ample of ‘Mahomet had excited a spirit of fana- 
ticism or imposture, and several of his rivals pre- 
sumed to imitate the conduct and defj' the au- 
thority of the living prophet. . At the head of 
i\\e fugitives and auxiliaries, the first caliph was 
reduced to the cities of Mecca, hfedina, and 
Tayef ; and perhaps the Koreish would have re- 
stored the idols of the Caabei, if tfieir levity had 
not been checked by a seasonable reproof. “ ‘Ye 
men of filecca, will ye be the last to embrace 
“ and the first to abandon the religion of Islam?” 
After exhorting the Moslems to confide in the aid 
of God and his apostle, Abubeker resolved, by a 
vigorous attack, to prevent the junction of the 
rebels. The women and children were safely 
lodged in the cavities of the mountains: the war- 
riors, marching under eleven banners, diffused the 
terror of their arms; and the appeafaiice of a mi- 
litary force revived and confirmed f he loyalty of 
the faithful. The incdnstant tribel accepted, with 
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Inmible repentance, the duties* of prayer, and 
fasting, and alms ; and, after some examples of 
success and severity, the most daring apostates fell 
prostrate before the sword of the I-ord and of 
Caled. In the fertile province of Yemanah,® 
between the Red Sea and the gulf of Persia, in 
a city not inferior to IMediua itself, a powerful 
chief, his name was Moseilama, had assumed the 
character of a prophet, and the tribe of llanifa 
listened to his voice. A. female prophetess was 
attracted by his reputation : the decencies of 
words and actions werespurnedby these favourites 
of heaven ;'■* and they employed several days in 
mystic and amorous converse. An obscure sen- 
tence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant f and, 

* Sea the deecdpSion df the city and country of A1 Yrtnianah, in 
Abuifeda, I^script Arabiee, ,p. 60, 61. In the xiiith century^ there 
were some ruins, and a few palms ; but in the present century, the 
same ground is occupied by the visions and arms of a modern pro- 
phet,' whose tenets are imperfectly known, (Niebuhr, Description de 
J\Arabie, p. 396-302). 

^ Their first salutation may he transcribed, but cannot be translat- 
ed. It was thus that Moseilama said or sung — 

Surge tandem itaque streuue pennolenda; nam stratiis Ubi thorns 

^ ... 

Aut in propatiilo tentorio si veils, aut in abditiore cubiculo si 

mails;- 

Aut supinam te humi exporrectam fustigabo, si velis, aut si mails 
manibus pedibusque nixam. 

Aut si veins ejus (Friapi) gernino triente, aut si malis totiis verii- 

I mo, totus venito, 0 Apostole Dei damabat foeralna. Id ipsum 
dicebat.' 

Moseilama mihi quoque suggessit Deus. 

The pro])hete.ss Segjah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idola- 
iry; but, under the reign of Moawiyah, she became a IVIussulman, 
and died at Xhissora, (Abulfeda, Annul, vers. Heiske, p, 63). 

* See this text, mdiicb demonstrates a God from the work of gener- 
ation, in Abuipharagius (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 13, and Dynast* 

103) and Abulfeda,. (Annal, p, 63). 
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iti the pride of his mission, Moseilama conde- chaf. 
sceuded to ofier a partition of the earth. The 
proposal was answered by Blahomet with con- 
tempt; but the rapid progress of the impostor 
awakened the fears of his successor ; forty thou- 
sand Moslems were assembled under the standard 
of Caled ; and the existence of their faith was 
resigned to the event of a decisive battle. In the 
first action, they were repulsed with the loss of 
twelve hundred men ; but the skill and perse- 
verance of their general prevailed ; their defeat 
was avenged by the slaughter of ten thousand 
infidels ; and Moseilama himself was pierced by 
an Ethiopian slave with the same javelin which 
had mortally wounded the uncle of Mahomet. 

The various rebels of Arabia, without a chief or 
cause, were speedily suppressed by the power 
and discipline of tire rising monarchy ; and the 
whole nation again professed, and more stedfast- 
ly held, the religion of the Koran. The ambi- 
tion of the caliphs provided an immediate exer- 
cise for the restless spirit of the Saracens ; their 
r’^aiour was united in the prosecution of an holy 
war ; and their enthusiasm was equally confirm- 
ed by opposition and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a pre- character 
sumption will naturally arise, that the first caliphs caUphs. 
commanded in person the armies of the faithful, 
and sought the crown of martyrdom in the foremost 
ranks of the battle. The courage of Abubeker,'* 

reign in E«tychmis» t-Si ;'-Elinac1n* p. 18 ; Abnl« 

.p» i08| Atalfeda, 
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CHAP. Omar,* and Othman/ had indeed been tried in 
the persecution and wars of tliS prophet ; and 
the personal assurance of paradise must have 
taught them to despise tiie pleasures and dangers 
df the present world. But they ascended the 
throne in a venerable or mature age, and e- 
steemed tlie domestic cares of religion and just- 
ice the most important duties of a sovereign. 
Except the presence of Omar at the siege of Je- 
rusalem, the longest expeditions wpre the fre- 
quent pilgrimage IVom Medina to Mecca p and 
tl}ey calmly received the tidings of victory as they 
prayed or preached before the sepulchre of the 
prophet, The austei'e and frugal measure of their 
lives was the effect of virtue or habit, and the 
pride of their simplicity insulted the vain magni- 
ficence of the kings of the earth, When Abu- 
beker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined 
his daughter Ayesha to take a strict account of 
his private patrimony, that it might be evident 
whether he were enriched or impoverished by 
the service of the state. He thought himself 
entitled to a stipend of three pieces of gold, with 
the sufficient maintenance of a single camel and 
a black slave ; but on the Friday of each week, 
he distributed the residue of his own and the 
pitblic money, first to the most worthy, and then 
to the most indigent, of the Moslems. The re- 
mains of his wealth, a coarse garment, and fivq 

* IHs rdgii hi Kutycbiti5, p, ; Elmadn, p. 24-; AbulphttragmiH 
}}, ,110; Abulfeda, p, 66; d’Herlidot, p. 686. 

^ His rei 0 n in Eutychius, p. 323 ; Elmucin, p. 36 ; Abalp'lnifiiihuss, 
p. j p. 1'5 1 ' dUlerbdot, r . 6.9, h 
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pieces of gold, weredelivered to his successor, who 
lamented with a modest sigh his own inability to 
equal such an admirable model. Yet the absti- 
nence and humility of Omar were not inferior to 
the virtues of Abubeker ; liis food consisted of 
barley-bread or dates; his drink was water; he 
preached in a gowui that was torn or tattered in 
twelve places ; and a Persian satrap who paid 
his homage to the conqueror, found him asleep 
among the beggars on the steps of the mosch of 
Medina. Economy is the source of liberality, 
and the increase of the revenue enabled Omar to 
establish a just and perpetual reward for the past 
and jiresent services of the faithful. Careless of 
his own emolument, he assigned to Abbas, tlie 
uncle of the prophet, the first and most ample al- 
lowance of twenty-five thousand -drams or ifieces 
of silver. Five thousand were allotted to each 
of the aged warriors, the relicts of the fiehi of 
Beder, and the last and meanest of the compa- 
nions of Maliomet was distinguished by the an- 
nual reward of three thousaixd pieces. One thou- 
sand was the stipend of the veterans who had 
fought in the first battles against the Greeks and 
Persians, and the decreasing pay, as low as fifty 
pieces of .silver, was adapted to the respective 
merit and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. Un- 
der his reign, and that of his predecessor j the 
conquerors of the East were the trusty servants 
of God and the people : the mass of the public 
treasure was consecrated to the dxpences of peace 
and war ; a prudent mixture of justice and boun- 
ty, maintained the disciplme of the Saracens* 
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and they united, by a rare felicity, the despatch 
and execution of despotism, witli the equal and 
frugal maxims of a republican government. The 
heroic courage of AH/ the consummate pru- 
dence of Moawiyah,'* excited the emulation of 
their subjects ; and the talents which had been 
exercised in the school of civil discord, were 
more usefully applied to propagate the faith ami 
dominion of the prophet. In the sloth and va- 
nity of the palace of Damascus, the succeeding 
])ri}ices of the house of Ommiyah were alike des- 
titute of the qualifications of statesmen and of 
saiuts.‘ Yet the spoils of unknown nations were 
continually laid at the foot of their throne, and 
the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness 
must ascribed to the spirit of the nation ra- 
ther th® the abilities of their chiefs. A large 
deduction must be allowed for the weakness of 
their enemies. The birth of Mahomet was for- 
tunately. placed in the most degenerate and dis- 
orderly period of the Persians, the Romans, and 
the barbarians of Europe : the empires of Tra-. 
jan, or even of Constantine or Charlemagne, 
would have repelled the assault of the naked 
Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticism might 
have been obscurely lost in the sands of Ara- 
bia. . ' ' - 

^ Bis rci;^n in Eiitycbius, p. 343; .FJmacin, p. 51 ; Abulphoragius^ 
p. 117; Abulfeda, p. 83 d’Herbelot, p, 89. 

^ I'Hs rej^n in Eutyebius, p. 34*4; Elmacin, p. 51 ; Abulpbartigius^ 
p 11-3; Abiilffda, p. 101 ; d’Herbelot, p. 586* 

^ Thcif reigns in Kutychius, tom, ii, p. 360-395 ; FJmricin, p. 59- 
108; Ahulpharngins, DynatT. ,ix, p.' Abulfcda, p. Ill- 

141 ; d’Herbclot, Bibliotbeque Orientale, p. 691, and the paniculur 
srtjcka of the Ommiades. 
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In tliO victorious clays of the Roman republic, 
it hud lieen the? aim of the senate to confine 
tlieir consuls and legions to a single Avar, and 
completely to suppress a first enemy before they 
jw'ovoked the hostilities of a second. These 
timid maxims of policy were disdained by the 
magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian ca- 
liphs. With the same vigour and success they 
rnvadoc! the successors of Augustus, and those 
of Artaxerxes ; and tlie rival monarchies at the 
same instant became the prey of an enemy 
whom they had been so long accustomed to de- 
spise. In the ten years of the administration. of 
Omar, the Saracens reduced to his obedience, 
thirty-six thousand cities or castles, destroyed 
four thousand churches or temples of the unbe- 
lievers, and edified fourteen hundred moschs for 
the exercise of the religion of Blahomet. One 
hundred years after his flight from Mecca, the 
arms and the reign of his successors extended, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, over the^ va- 
rious and distant provinces, Avhich may be com- 
jirised under the names of, I. Persia ; II. Syria ; 
III. Egypt ; IV. Africa, and, V. Spain. Under 
this general division, I shall proceed to unfold 
these memorable transactions ; despatching with 
brevity the remote and less interesting con- 
quests of the East, and reserving a fuller narra- 
tive for those domestic countries, which had 
been included within the pale of the Roman 
empire. Yet I must excuse my; own defects 
|)y a just complaint of the blindness^ and insuf- 
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CHAP, ficiency of my guides. The Greeks, so loqxia" 
cious in controversy, have not heen anxious to 
celebrate the triumphs of their enemies. Alter 
a century of ignorance, the first annals of the 
Mussulmans were collected in a great measure 
from the voice of tradition.^ Among the nu- 
merous productions of Arabic and Persian litera- 
ture, ■“ our interpreters have selected the iraper- 

^ For the viith ami yiiith century, we have scarcely any onginal evi- 
■deuce of the Byzantine historians, excq)t the Chronieles of Theopha- 
nes, <Theophanis Confessoris Chronographia, Gr. et Lat» cum notis 
Jacobi Goar. Paris, 1655, in folio) ; and the Abridgment of Nicephsrus, 
^Nieephori Pairiarchaj C. P. Bixjviarum Historicum, Gr. et Lat. Paris, 
1G4S, in folio), who both lived in the beginning of the ixth century, 
(see Hancldus de Scriptor. Byzant. p. 200-246). Their contemporary 
Fhotius doe.s not seem to be more opulent. After praising the style 
of Nicephorus, he adds, K«< ?r'<3AAi?5 ssr.* rw <aifi»<rar 

«r«f’ <rn and only complains of his extreme brevity, 

(Phot. Bibiot. cod. Ixvi, p. 100). Some additions may be gleaned 
from the more recent hi^ories of Cedrenus and Zonaras of die xiith 
•century. » , 

^ Tabari, or AI Talari, a native of Taborestan, a Ikmous imam of 
Bagdad, and the Livy of the Arabians, finished his general history in 
the year of the Hegira 302, (A.D. 914). At therequest of his friends, 
he reduced a work of 30,009 sheets to a more reasonable size. But his 
Arabic originar is known only by the Persian and Turkish versions. 
The Saracenic history of Ebn Amid, or Elmacin, is said to be an 
abridgment of the great Tabari, (Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, voU 
ii, preface, p. xxxix, and, list of authors, dTIerbelot, p. 866, 870, 
1014). 

Besitk's the lists of authors framed by Prideaux,, (Life of Mahometj 
p. 179-189), Ockiey, (at the end .of his second volume), and Petit 
de la Croix, (Hist, de Gengiscan, p. 525-550), we find in the BibHo» 
theque Orientale Tarikh, a .catalogue of two or three hundred histories 
or cm-onicles of the East, of which not more than three or four are 
older than Tabad. A lively sketch of oriental literature is given by 
Beiske, (in his Prodidagmata ad Hagji ChalifoL'librLim memorialem ad 
calcem Abulfedie Tabula? SydeC, Lipsia?, 1766); but Ids project and 
the French version of Petit 'dC', la Croix (Hist, de Timur Bec^ tom. i., 
,|or^i|acs» p. xly) have Men. to thC' ground* 
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feet sketches of a more recent age." The art chap. 
and a-enius of iiistory have ever been unknown 
to the Asiatics ; “ they are ignorant of the laws 
of criticism ; and our monkish ehroiiicles of the 
same period may be compared to their most 
popular works, which are never vivified by the 
spirit of philosophy and freedom. The oriental 
tlhrarij of a Frenchman^ would instruct the 
most learned mufti of the East; and perhaps 
the Arabs might not find in a single historian, 
so clear and comprehensive a narrative of their 

” The particular Iiistorian.s and geographers xnll be occasionally in- 
troduced. The four following titles represent the annals, which have 
guidcdmein this general narrative.-— -1. Annalea Eut^chut Patnarckes 
Ahxandrmi, ah Mdt^ardo Pocockioy Oxon* 1056, S tJo/gr. in 4to; a pom- 
pous edition of an indifferent author, translated by Pocock to gratify 
jfclie presby terian prejudice of his friend Selden. 2* Hisioria Saraeenica 
Georgii Klmadni^ opera et studio Thornes Erpenit^ in. 4to, Lugd. Batavo- 
i uniy 1625. He Is said to have hastily translated a corrupt MS. and his # 
version i.s often deficient in style and sense. 3. Ilistoria compendiosa 
Dpnastiarum a Gregorio Abulpharagioy interprete Edwardo Pocockiof in 
4‘tOf Oxon. 1663; more useful for the literary tlian the civil history 
of the East- 4- Ahalfedae Annales Mostemiei ad Ann.. Jffegires ccccvi, 
a Jo. Jac. Mciskct in 4to, LipsieSy 1754 ; the best of our Chronicles, 
both for the original and version ; yet how far beldw the name of Abul- 
foda. We know that he wrote at Hamah, in the xivth century. The 
th.rce former wxre Christians of the xth, xiith, and xiiith centimes ; 
the two fir.st, natives of Egypt; a Melchite patriarch, and a Jacobite 
scribe. 

* IM. dc Guignes (Hist, des TIuiis, tom. i, prof, xix, xx) has cha-*. 
racterized, with truth and knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian histO" 
nans, the dry annalist, and the tumid and flowery orator- 

p Bibliotbeque Orientale, par M. d’Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1607, 

For the character of the respectable author, consult his friend Theve- 
not, (Voyages du Levant, part i, chap. 1). His work is an agree- 
able miscellany, which must gratify every taste; but I never cm 
digest the alphabetical order, and I find him more satisfactory in the 
Pei^ian than the Arabic history. The secent^ supplement from the 
papers of M. M. Visdelou and Gallahd, (in fphor La Haye* 1775^), isi 
of a different cast, a medley of tales, prdyerbs, and Chinese anticpi;^ 
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CHAP, own exploits, as that which will be deduced in 
the ensuing sheets, '' 

Invasion !• In the fifst year of the first caliph, his lieu- 
t D^'es^ tenant Caled, the sword of God, and the scourge 
of the infidels, advanced to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and reduced the cities of A^nbar ami 
Hira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon, a 
tribe of sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves 
on the verge of the desert ; and Hira was the 
seat race of kings who had embraced the 
Christian religion, and reigned above six hundred 
years under the shodov/ of the throne of Persia.'* 
The last of the Mondars was defeated and slain 
by Caled ; his son was sent a captive to Ble 
dina; his nobles bowed before the successor of 
the prophet ; the people was tempted by the ex- 
, an^fe and success of their countrymen : and the 
cal^h aecepted as the first fruits of foreign con- 
quest, an annual tribute of seventy thousand pieces 
of gold. The conquerors, and even their histori- 
ans, were astonished by the dawn of their future 
greatness, “ In the same year,” says Elmacin, 
“ Caled fought many signal battles ; an immense 
“ multitude of the infidels was slaughtered ; and 
“ spoils, infinite and innumerable, were acquired 
" by the victorious Moslems.”'' But the invin- 

^ Focock will explain the chronology, (Specimen Hist. Arabum, 
p. and d'AnviHe the geography, {FEupbratc ct le Tigre, 

p. 125), of the dynasty of the Almondars. The English scholar un- 
derstood more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo, (Ockley, vol. «, ]% 
34) ; the French geographer is equally at home in every age and every 
climate of the world. 

Fecit et dialed plurima in hoc anno proelia, in qiiihus viceruut 
Muslimij^et immen'sa inulUtiidinc oecisa Gpolia infinita ct 

‘ . , iunmuora 
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cihle Caled was soon transferred to the Syrian chap. 
war : the invasios of the Persian frontier was con- 
ducted by less active or less prudeiit commanders: 
the Saracens were repulsed with loss in the passage 
of the Euphrates; and, though they chastised the 
insolent pursuit of the Magiaus, their remaining 
forces still hovered in the desert of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of the Persians Bnaie "f 
.suspended for a moment their intestine divi- A^^o^ftss. 
sions. By the unanimous sentence of the priests 
and nobles, their queen Arzema was deposed; 
tlie sixth of the ti-ansient usurpers, who had 
arisen and vanished in three or four years, since 
the death of Chosroes and tlie retreat of Ile- 
raclius. Her tiara was placed on the head of 
Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chosroes ; and the 
same era, Avhich coincides with an astronomical 
period,® has recorded the fail of the Sassanian 
dynasty and the religion of Zoroaster.* The 

• \ '• ' ' ' ' '- 4 *' '' ' 

innumcra sunt nactf, (lli.'it, Saracenica, p. $0). The Christian annalist 
slides into the natifayat and cotnpendidus tenii of inJtdvU, and I often 
ad./pt (I hope without scandal) this characjjtcrisHc made of expresskn^. 

• A c3'Cleof 120 years* the end of which an intercalary -anonth of 30 
dayc, supplied the n.se of onr Bissextile, and restored the integrity’ of 
the solar year. In a great revolution of IMO years, this intercalalion 
was successively removed from the first to the twelfth mouth ; hut 
Hyde and l''reret are involved in a profound controversy, whether the 
twelve, or only eight of these changeji, were accomplished before the 
era of Yezdegerd, which is unanimously fixed to the 16th of June 
A. D. G32. How laboriously doe.s the euriou-s spirit of Europe ex- 
j»lore the darkest and most distant antiquities, (Hyde, de llelfgiane 
Fersarum, <*- 14--IS, p. 181-211. Frcret in the de rAcademie 
des Inscriptidns,' tom. xvi, p. 233-26T) ! ,, , 

^ Nine days after the death of Mahomet, (.7tli June A* P* 632), we 
find the era of Yezdegerd, (16th June A. I>. 632); and his acces.s!ori 
cannot be postponed beyond the end of the first yeai*. His predece.s» 
sors could not therefore resist the arms of the caliph Omar, and these 
unquestionable dates overthrow the thoughtless chronology of Ahui- 
pharagnis. Ork icy’s Hist, of the Saraeehs, vol. i, p. 130. 
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youth and inejcperience of the prince, he was 
only fifteen years of age, fiecUfied a perilous en- 
counter ; the royal standard \ras delivered into 
the hands of his general Rustam ; and a rem- 
nant of thirty thousand regular troops was swell- 
ed in triith, or in opinion, to one hundred and 
twenty thousand subjects, or allies, of the great 
king. The Moslems, whose numbers were rein- 
forcedfrom twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched 
their caaip in the plains of Cadesia:" and their 
line, though it consisted of fewer me7i, could pro- 
duce more soldiers than the imudeldy host of the 
infidels. I shall here observe, what I must often 
repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was not like 
that of the Greeks andRomans, the eflort of a firm 
and compact infantry: their military force was 
chiefly formed of cavalry and archers; and the en- 
gagement, which was often interrupted and often 
renewed by single combats and flying skirmishes, 
might be protracted without any decisive event to 
the continuance of several days. The periods of 
the battle of Cadesia were distinguished by tlieir 
peculiar appellations. The first, from the well- 
timed appearance of six thousand of the Syrian 
brethren, was denominated the day of succour. 
The day of concussion might express the disorder 
of one, or perhaps of both, of the^contending ar- 
mie.s. The third, a nocturnal tumult, received 
the whimsical name of . the night of harking, 
from the' discordant clamours, which were com- 

, ^ Cadesia, says the geographer* (p. 121), Is in raargine so- 

litudine, 61 leagues from. Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa» Ot- 
ter (Voyage, tomci, p* 163) reckons 15 leagues* and observes, that 
the place is supplied -with dates and water* 
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p ared to the inarticulate sounds of the fiercest aui- 
jnals. The morning of the succeeding clay deter- 
mined the fate of Persia ; and a seasonable whirl- 
wind drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the 
unbelievers. The clangour of arais was re-echoed 
to the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the ancient 
hero of his name, was gently reclining in a cool 
and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his 
camp, and the train of mules that were laden with 
gold and silver. On the sound of danger he start- 
ed from his couch ; hut his flight was overtaken 
by a valiant Arab, who caught him by the foot, 
.struck off his head, hoisted it on a lance, and in- 
stantly returning- to the field of battle, carried 
slaughter and dismay among the thickest ranks 
of the Persians. The Saracens confess a loss of 
seven thousand five hundred men *, and the battle 
of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of 
obstinate and atrocious.'^ The standard of the 
monarchy was overtlirown and captured in the 
field, — a leathern apron of a blacksmith, who, in 
ancient times, had arisen the deliverer of Persia ; 
but this badge of heroic poverty was disguised, 
and almost concealed, by a profusion of precious 
gems.’’ After this victory, the wealthy province of 
Irak or Assyria submitted to the caliph, and his 
conquests were firmly established by the speedy 
foundation of Bassora,* a place which ever com- 

* Atvox, plus semelTcnotoumiJire tfae ex- 

pressions of the translator of Abulfeda, (Hezske^ p. 0^?)* 

y B^Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oilentale^ p* 348* , ■ 

The .readet’ may ss^tisfy himself ’Oti' the- stthjecit of Bassora, by con- 
tudring. fhetoltowing p* 121 ; d-TIej'he*' 
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CHAP, mands the trade and navig^ation of the Persians, 
At the distance of fourscore miles from the gulf, 
the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a broad and 
direct current, which is aptly styled the river of 
the Arabs. In the mid-way, between thejunction 
and the mouth of these famous streams, the new 
settlement was planted on the western bank ; the 
first colony was composed of eight hundred Mos- 
lems ; but the influence of the situation soon rear - 
ed a flourishing arid populous capital. The air, 
though excessively hot, is pure and healthy : the 
meadows arefilledwith palm-tj’cesand cattle; and 
one of the adjacent valleys has been celebrated a- 
con o?" i'^oiigtl*®foi’*'P*iJ'^t^is6Sorgardens of Asia. Under 
Bassora. thcfirst caliplis, the jurisdiction Of thisArabian co- 
lony extended over the southern provinces of Per- 
sia: the city has been sanctified by the tombs of the 
companions and martyrs ; and the vessels of Eu- 
rope still frequent the port, of Bassora, as a con- 
venient station and passage of the Indian trade. 
Madavn Aftcrthedcfeat of Cadesia, a country intersected 

A. D.'esr, by rivers and canals might have opposed an insu- 
' perabie barrier to the victorious cavalry ; and the 
walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, which had resisted 
the battering rams of the Romans, would not have 
yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the fly- 
ing Persians were overcome by the belief, that the 
last day of their religion and empire was at hand : 

lot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 192 ; d’Anville, TKophrate et le Tigre, 
p. 130, 1S2-, 145 ; iiaynal. Hist, riulosophiqite des deux Iitdes, tom, ii, 
p, 92-100; Vo 3 ^ages de Pietro della Valle, toni. iv, p. 370-291 ; de 
Tavernier, tom. i, p. 240-247 ; de Thevenot, tom. ii, p. 54'5-584-; 
d’Otter, tom< ik p. 4W8'; de Kiebiibr, tom. iij p. 172-199. 
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the strongest posts were abandoned by treachery 
or cowardice ; imd the king^ with a part of his 
family and treasures, escaped to Holwan at the 
foot of the Median hills. In the third month after 
the battle, Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed 
the Tigris without opposition ; the capital was 
taken by assault ; and the disorderly resistance 
of the people gave a keener edge to the sabres 
of the Moslems, who shouted with religious 
transport,-^" This is the ^vhite palace of Chos- 
“ roes, this is the promise of the apostle of God !” 
The naited robbers of the desert were suddenly 
enriched beyond the measure of their hope or 
knowledge. Each chamber revealed a new trea^ 
sure secreted with art, or ostentatiously display- 
ed ; the gold and silver, the various wardrobes 
and precious furniture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) 
the estimate of fancy or numbers 5 and another 
historian defines the untold and almost infinite 
mass, by the fabulous, computation of three 
thousands of thousands of thousands of pieces of 
gold.® Some minute -though curious facts re- 
present the contrast of riches and ignorance. 
From the remote islands of the Indian Ocean, a 
large provision of camphire” had been imported, 

* Mente vl% potest niimerovc comprehewdi quantii spoila * • . . . 
nostris c^sserint. Abulfeda, p. 69. Yet I still suspect, that the ex* 
travagant numbers of Elmacin may be the error, not of the text, but 
the Version. The best translators from the Greek, for instance, I 
find to be very poor arithmeticians. 

^ The caraphire tree grows in China and Japan ; hut many hundred 
weight of those meaner sorts are exchanged for a single pound of the 
mofte, precious gum oUSjornm and Stnmatra,<Ilay»a!,' Hist. Fhilosoph. 
tom. 362-36 J I Bictiopnaire d’Hist. Hatmelle par ,Bomare ; Mil- 

lar’s aai:de|ier’s Bictlo«Ery> These may ^ ,the Islands of the 6rst 
VOL. 'IX. ' b‘ climate 
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CHAP, which is employed with a mixture of wax to ii - 
luminate the palaces of the East. Strangers to 
the name and properties of that odoriferous gum» 
the Saracens mistaking it for salt, mingled 
the camphire in their bread, and were astonish- 
ed at the bitterness of the taste. One of the 
apartments of the palace was decorated with a 
carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, and as many 
in breadth : a paradise or garden was depictured 
on the ground ■, the ilovvers, fruits, and shrubs, 
were imitated by the figures of the gold embroi- 
dery, and the colours of the precious stones ; and 
the ample square was encircled by a variegated 
and verdant border. The Arabian general per- 
suaded his soldiers to relinquish their claim, in 
the reasonable hope that the eyes of the caliph 
would he delighted with the splendid workpian- 
ship of nature and industry. Regardless of the 
merit of art and the pomp of royalty, the rigid 
Omar divided the prize among his brethren of 
Medina ; the picture was destroyed ; but such 
was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the 
share of All- alone was sold for twenty thousand 
drams. A mule that carried away the tiara and 
cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was 
overtaken by the pursuers ; the gorgeous trophy 
was presented to the commander of the faithful, 
and the gravest of the companions condescended 
to smile when they beheld the white beard, 
hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran, 
who was invested with the spoils of the great 

climate from whence the Arabians imported their camphire^ (Geo* 
graph. Kiih. p. 84, d’Herhelot, p, 
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king.'' The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its 
desertion and gradual decay. The Saracens dis- 
liked the air and situation of the place, and Omar 
was advised by his general to remove the seat of 
government to the western side of the Euphrates. 
In eveiy' age the foundation and ruin of the As- 
syrian cities has been easy and rapid ; the coun- 
try is destitute of stone and timber, and the 
most solid structures*^ are composed of bricks 
baked in the sun, and joined by a cement of the 
native bitumen. The name of Cufa^ describes 
an habitation of reeds and earth ; but the im- 
portance of the new capital was supported by 
the numbers, wealth, and spirit of a colony 
of veterans ; and their licentiousness was indulg- 
ed by the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive 
of provoking the revolt of an hundred thousand 
swords. “ Ye men of Cufa,” said Ali, who so- 
licited their aid, " you have been always conspi- 
“ cuous by your valour. You conquered the 
“ Persian king, and scattered his forces, till yoii 
“ had taken possession of his inlieritance.” This 
mighty conquest was achieved by the battles of 
Jalula and Nehavend, After the loss of the 
former, Yezdegerd fled from Holwan, and con- 
cealed his shame and despair in the mountains 
of Parsistan, from whence Cyrus had descended 

® See Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i, p, 31'G, 37T. I may credit 
the fact, without believing the prophecy. 

4 The most considerable ruins of Assyria are the tower of Belus, at 
Babylon, an<i the Wll of Chosroes, a,t' they have been vi- 

sited by that vain and curious .traveller Pieti’b .itfoBa Valie, (tom. p. 
71S-71B, 73i-735). ' ‘ ' , 

® Consult the article of Covfah in the. Bibliotheque of d’Herbelot, 
(p. S77, ^78), and the second volume of'Ockley’s History, particular** 
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C HAP, with his equal and valiant companions. The cou- 
rage of the nation survived that bf the monarch ; 
among the hills to the south of Ecbatana or Ha- 
madan, one hundred and fifty thousand Persians 
made a third and final stand for their religion 
and country ; and the decisive battle of Neha- 
vend was styled by the Arabs the victory of vic- 
tories. If it be true that the flying general of 
the Persians was stopped and overtaken in a 
crowd of mules and camels laden with honey, 
the incident, however slight or singular, will de- 
note the luxurious impediments of an oriental 
army.*' 

of PerSi The geographyof Persia is darkly delineated by 
A. D. 6 S 7 - the Greeks and Latins; but the most illustrious of 
her cities appear to be more ancient than the in- 
vasion of the Arabs. By the reduction of Ha- 
madan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and Rei, 
they gradually approached the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea ; and the orators of Meccamight applaud 
the success and spirit of the faithful, who had 
already lost sight of the northern bear, and had 
almost transcended the bounds of the habitable 
world.® Again turningtowardstheWestand the 
Roman empire, they repassed the Tigris over the 
bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of 

^ See the article of Ntkavmd^ in d*Herbelot, p. 667, 66S ; and Voy« 
a^es an 'ihirquie et en Perse, par Otter, tom. i, p. 191, 

, » It is in sdch a of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian 

orator describes the Arctic conquests of Alexander, who never advan- 
ced beyond the shores of .the Caspian, AXt^ee^ijiof rtjs etfxm xm 

iXiyahiifi F4schines contra Ctesiphontem, 

tom. iix, ©. 564, edit. Greec. Orator* Heiske* This memorable cause 
was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxii, 3, (before Christ $30), in the 
autumn, (Tayler, praefat. p* 370, &c.), about a year after the battle 
of Arbela ; and Alexander^ in the pursuit of Darius^ was marching 
. towards Hyrcania and Bactriana. / 
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Armenia and Mesopotamia, embraced their vic- 
torious brethreil of the Syrian army. From the 
palace of Madayn their eastern progress was not 
less rapid or extensive. They advanced along 
the Tigris and the Gulf; penetrated through the 
passes of the mountains into the valley of Esta- 
char or Persepolis; and profaned thelast sanctuary 
of the Magian empire. The grandson of Chos- 
roes was nearly surprised among the falling co- 
lumns and mutilated figures ; a sad emblem of 
the past and present fortune of Persia:** he fled 
with accelerated haste over the desert of Kir- 
man, implored the aid of the warlike Segestans, 
and sought an humble refuge on the ver^e of 
the Turkish and Chinese power. But a victori- 
ous army is insensible of fatigue ; the Arabs di- 
vided their forces in the pursuit of a timorous 
enemy ; and the caliph Othman promised the 
government of Chorasan to the first general who 
should enter that large and populous country, 
the kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. The 
condition was accepted 5 the prize was deserv- 
ed ; the standard of Mahomet w^as planted on 
the walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch ; and the 
successful leader neither halted nor reposed till 
his foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of 
the Oxus. In the public anarchy, the independ- 
ent governors of the cities and castles obtained 
their separate capitulations; the terms were 

We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagius, p. lid; but it is needless to prove the identity of 
Estachar and PersepoliSj Cd^Herbelot* p, $^7) 5 and still more needless 

to copy the drawings^ and tecfi|)tions- of Sir.john Chardbi^ or Cor*. 
pfiEe ie Bruys^* ' ''V.',- ■; ^ •_ 


im 
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granted or. imposed by the esteem, the prudences 
or the compassion, of the victors'; and a siniple 
profession of faith established the distinction be- 
tween a brother and a slave. After a noble de- 
fence, Harmozan, the prince or satrap of Ahwaz 
and Susa, was compelled to surrender his person 
and his state to the discretion of the caliph ; and 
their interview exhibits a portrait of the Arabian 
manners. In the pi’esence, and by the command, 
of Omar, the gay barbarian was despoiled of his 
silken rob^S embroidered with gold, and of his 
tiara bedecked with rubies and emeralds. “ Are 
“ you now sensible,’’ said the conqueror to his 
naked captive; “ are you now sensible of the judg- 
“■ ment of God, and of the dilferent rewards of in- 
“ fidelity and obedience?!’ “ Alas !” replied Har- 
mozan, “ I feel them too deeply. In the days of 
“ our common 'ignorance, we fought with the 
“ weapons of the flesh, and my nation was supe- 
“ rior. God was then neuter : since he has es- 
“ poused your quarrel, you have subverted our 
" kingdom and religion.” Oppressed by this 
painfbl dialogue, the Persian complained of into- 
lerable thirst, but diaco%'ered some apprehensions 
lest he should be killed whilst he was drinking u 
cup of water. “ Be of good courage,!’ said the 
caliph, “ your life is safe till you have drank this 
“ water:’’ thecraftysatrapacceptedtheassurance, 
and instantly dashed the vase against the ground. 
Omar would have avenged the deceit; but his 
companions represented the sanctity of an oath; 
and the speedy cbnversipn of Harmozan entitled 
him not only to a free pardon, but even to a sti- 
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peud of two thousand pieces of gold. The ad- chap. 
ministration of Persia was regulated by an actual 
survey of the people, the cattle, and the fruits of 
the earth;' and this monument, which attests 
the vigilance of the caliphs, might have instructed 
the philosophers of every age.*" 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him be- Death of 
yond the Oxus, and as far as the Jaxartes, two *ng, 
rivers' of ancient and modern renown, which ^ 
descend from the mountains of India towards the 
Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained by 
Tarkhan, prince of Fargana,“ a fertile province 
on the Jaxartes ; the king of Samarcand,, with 
the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, were 
moved by the lamentations and promises of the 
fallen monarch ; and he solicit^ by a suppliant 
embassy, the more solid and powerful friendship 
of the emperor of China.® The virtuous Tait- 

^ After the conquest of Persia, Thcophanes adds, 

ixtXtxunDi Opiia.fa$ avaypctfmxi ^a<rcty *rm ecuvav ty^nra S'g « 

xvmmKm ^p^Kn!^v, (Ghtouograph, p* SSS)* 

^ Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret, that cPHerbeiot has 
not found and used a Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as be 
says, with many extracts from the native historians of the Ghcbers or 
Magi, (Bibliotheque Oiientale, p. 1014). 

^ The most authentic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon 0m* 
artes) and the Gihon (Oxus), may be found in Sherif al lEdrisi, ((yeo- 
graph. Nubiens. p. 138) ; Abulfcda, (DescripU Chorasan, in Hudson^ 
tomv iii, p. 23); Abulghazi Khan, who reigned on their bahks, (Hist. 
Genealogique des Tatai's, p. 32, 5T, 766), and the Turkish Geograph*, 
er, a MS. in the king of Frances’s library, (Examen Critique des His* 
toriens d’Al^%^udre, p. IMu-SdO). -v.'lr- 

“ The territory of Fergana is described by Abulfeda, p.. 76, 77. 

^ Eo redegit anguffltiarum eundem regem exsulem, ut Turcfci re« 
gis et-Spgdiftn!,«t Slaensis, aujdlfa missis literla implorarct, (Abul* 
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. song,® the first of the dynasty of the Tang, may 
be justly compared with the Antcnines of Rome: 
his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace ; and his dominion was acknowledged by 
forty-four hords of the barbarians of Tartary. 
His last garrisons of Gashgar and Khoten piain- 
tained a frequent intercourse with their neigh- 
bours of the Jaxartes and Oxus ; a recent colony 
of Persians had introduced into China the astro- 
nomyof thejMagifandTaitsongmight be alarmed 
by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of 
the Arabs. The influence, and perhaps the sup- 
plies, of China revived the hopes of Yezdegerd 
and the zeal of the worshippers of fire : and he 
returned'with an army of Turks to conquer the in- 
heritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moslems, 
without unsheathing their swords, were the SpeCf* 
tatoFS'Of i his ruin and death. The. grancbon^of 
Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, insulted by 
the seditious inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, 
defeated* and pursued, by his barbarian allies. He 
reached the banks of a river, and offered his rings 
and bracelets, for an instant passage in a miller’s 
boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, the 
rustic replied, that four drams of silver were the 
dmly profit of his mill, and that he wpuld not sus- 
pend his work unless the loss were repaid. In this 

fed. Anna!, p- 74*). 'fhe connection of the. Persian 'and Chinese his- 
tory is iHustrated by Freret,"(He«i. de PAcademie, tom. xvi, p. 24*5- 
SSS) and de Guignes, (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii, p. 54-59, and for the 
geo^aphy of the borders, tom, ii, p. 1-43). 

p* 41-46i in tie ixid p^t’of the Relations Cwleuies 
oflieWot,' • : - 
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moment of hesitation and delay, the last of the chap. 
Sassanian kinffs was overtaken and slaughtered 
by the Turkish cavalry, in the nineteenth year 
of his unhappy reign.** His son Firuz, an hum-r 
ble client of the Chinese emperor, accepted the 
station of captain of his guards ; and the Ma- 
gian worship was long preserved by a colony of 
loyal exiles in the provitice of Bucharia. His 
grandson inherited the regal name ; but after a 
faint and fruitless enterprise, he returned to Chi- 
na, and ended his days in the palace of Sigan. , 

The male line of the Sassanides was extinct; but 
the female captives, the daughters pfi P-ersia, 
were given to the conquerors in servitude, or 
marriage ; and the race of thccaliphs and imams 
was ennobled by the blood of their royal mo- 
thers.’ ' 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river The con- 
Oxus divided the territories of the Saracens and of Transoxi. 
the Turks. This narrow boundary was soon over- 
leaped by th®. spirit of the; Arabs : the governqra 
of Chorasan extended their successive inrpads ; 
and one of their triumphs was adorned with the 
buskin of a Turkish queen, which she dropt iq 

p I have endeavoiirad to harmomze the various narratives of EI^ 
macin, (Hist, Saracen, p. 37); Abiilpharagius^ (Dynast, p* 116); 

Abulfeda» (AnnaL p. 74, 79), and d'Herbelot, (pw, 485). The end of 
Yezdegerd was not only unfortunate bvit (fbscure. 

« The two daughters of Yesdegerd iparried llasgan^ the sou of Ali, 
and Mohammed, the son of Ab.ubeker ; and the drst of these was the 
father of a n\imerous progeny. The, daughter of Phirouz became the ' 

wife of the caliph Walid, and their son Yezid derived his genuine or 
descent frotp'the Chosroe$ of Persia,',tbe Dasars of Rome, 
and the Chagans of the Turlts or' Avars, (4’K'erhelot;j-Bibliot* Orient 
taie, p. 96, 487), 
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CHAP, her precipitate flight beyond the hiils of Bocha' 
I’c-”' But the final conquest ofiTransoxiana,* as 
well as of Spain, was reserved for the glorious 
reign of the inactive Walid ; and the name of 
Cat'ibah, the camel driver, declares the origin 
and merit of his successful lieutenant. While 
one of his colleagues displayed the first Maho- 
metan banner on the banks of the Indus, the 
spacious regions between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, 
and the Caspian Seai were reduced by the arms 
of Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and 
of the caliph.* A tribute of two millions of 
pieces of gold was imposed on the infidels ; their 
idols were burnt or broken; the Mussulman 
chief pronounced a sermon in the new mosch of 
Carizme ; after several battles, the Turkish 
hords were driven back to the desert ; and the 
emperors of China solicited the friendship of 
the victorious Arabs. To their industry, the 
prosperity of the province, the Sogdiana of the 
ancients, may in a great measure be ascribed ; 

^ It was x’alued at ,2000 pieces of gold, and was the prize of Obei* 
dollah the son of Ziyad, a name afterw'ards infamous by the murder of 
liosein, (Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. ii, p. 142, 143). His 
brother Salem was accompanied by his wife, the first Arabian woman 
D. 680) who passed the Oxus: she borrowed, or rather, stole, the 
crown and jewels of the princess of the Sogdians, (p. 231, 232). 

• A part of Abulfeda’s geography is translated by Greaves, inserted 
In Hudson’s collection of th^_ minor geographers, (tom. iii), and entit- 
led, Descriptio Chorasmiie%t MawaralnahriSy id est, region um extra 
fiuvium, Oxum, p. 80. The name of Trans-oxiana, softer in sound, 
equivalent in sense, is aptly used by Petit de la Croix, (Hist, de Gen- 
giscan, &c.), and some modern Oriontaiists ; but they are mistaken 
in ascribing it to the writers of antiquity. 

* . The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked by Elmacin, (Hist 
Saracen, p. $4); d’Herbelqt* (Bibliot. Orient Catha,h Samarcandf 
VaM)f and de GiiigiieSj'(Hist 4 .des Huns, tom. i, p. 58, 5% ^ 


but the advantaijes of the soil and climate had -rfiHAP. 
been understood «nd cultivated since the reign 
of the Macedonian kings. Before the invasion 
of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochara, and Samar- 
cand, were rich and populous under the yoke of 
the shepherds of the north. These cities were 
surrounded with a doxible wall ; and the exterior 
fortification, of a larger circumference, incldsed 
the fields and gardens of the adjacent district. 

Tlie mutual wants of India and Europe were sup- 
plied by the diligence of the Sogdian merchants ; 
and the inestimable art of transforming linen into 
paper, has been diffused from the manufacture 
of .Samarcand over the western world." ‘ 

IL No sooner bad Abubeker restored the unity invasion 
of faith and government, than he despatched a a. d. es’s. 
circular letter to the Ai'abian tribes. — “ In the 
“ name of the most merciful God, to the rest of 
“ the true believers. Health and happiness, and 
“ the mercy and blessing of God be upon ypii. I 
“ praise the most high Glod, and I pray for Ms pro- 
“phet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you, that 

I intend to send the true believei-s into Syria*^ 

« A curious description of Samarcand is inserted in the Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana, tom. i, p, 208, &c. The librarian Casiri (tom. il, 

9) relates, from credible testimony, that paper was first imported from 
China to Samarcand, A. H. 30, and invented, or rather introduced, . 
at Mecca* A. H. 88. The Escurial library contains paper MSS. as 
old as the ivth or vth century of the Hegira. 

^ A separate history of the conquest of Syria has been composed by 
A1 Wakidi, cadi of Bagdad, who was born A. D. 748, and died A. D. 

822 ; he likewise wrote the conquest of, Egypt, of Biarbekir, 

Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the Arabians, A1 Wakidi 
has’the, double merit bf antiquity and copiou|jess. His tales and 
itaditlons' afford an artless picture of the men, and the times# Yet his 
' ' ' narrative 
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CHAP.* “to take it out of the hands of the infidels* 
“ And I would have you know/ that the fightina; 
“ for religion is an act of obedience to God.” 
His messengers returned with the tidings of 
pious and martial ardour which they had kindled 
in every province ; and the camp of Medina 
was successively filled with the intrepid bands 
of the Saracens who panted for action, com- 
plained of the heat of the season and the scar- 
city of provisions ? and accused with impatient 
murmurs the delays of the caliph. As soon as 
their numbers were complete, Abubeker ascend- 
ed the hill, reviewed the men, the horses, and 
the arms, and poured forth a fervent prayer for 
the success of their undertaking. In person 
and on foot, he accompanied the first day’s 
march; and when the blushing leaders attempt- 
ed to dismount, the caliph removed their scruples 
by a declaration, that those who rode, and 
those vsho walked, in the service of religion, 
were equally meritorious. His instructions^ to 
the chiefs of the Syrian army, were inspired by the 
warlike fanaticism which advances to seize, and 
affects to despise, the objects of earthljr ambition. 

narrative is too of^en defective, trifling, and improbable. Till some* 
thing better shall be found, his learned a.nd spirited interpreter (Ock» 
dey, in his History of the Saracens, voU i, p, 2]i-34g) will not deserve 
the petulant animadversion pf Heiske, (Prodidagmata ad Hagjji Chali» 
fae Tabulas, jn 236). I am sorry to think that the labours of Ockley 
were consummated in* a jail, (see his tiyo prefaces to the 1st vol. A. D, 
1708, to the 2d, 1718, with the list of authors at the end). 

y The instructions, &c. of the Syrian war, are described by Al Wa- 
kidi and Ockley, tom. i, p. 22-27, &c. In the sequel it i$ neces- 
sary to contract, and needless to quote, their circumstantial narrative* 
My obligations to o.thm sh0 be noticed. 
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*• Remember,” said the successor of the prophet, 
“ that you are always in the presence of God, on 
“ the verge of death, in the assurance of judg- 
“ ment, and the hope of paradise. Avoid in^ 
“■ justice and oppression ; consult vpith your bre- 
“ thren, and study to preserve the love and con- 
“ fidence of your troops. When you fight the 
“ battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves like men, 
“ without turning your backs ; but let not your 
“ victory be stained with the blood of women or 
“ children. Destroy no palm-trees, nor burn any 
“ fields of corn. Cut down no fruit-trees, nor 
“ do any mischief to cattle, only such as you kill 
to eat. When you make any covenant or ap- 
“ tide, stand to it, and be as good as your word. 

As you go on, you will find some religious per- 
“ sons who live retired in monasteries, and pro- 
pose to themselves to serv'e God that way :■ let 
" them alone, and neither kill them nor destroy 
“ their monasteries and you will find another 
sort of people that belong to. the synagogue of 
Satan, who have shaven crowns;* be sure you 
“ cleave their skulls, and give them no quarter 
“ till they either turn Mahometans or pay tri- 

* Kotwithstanding this precept, M. Pauw (Eecherches sur les Egjp.r- 
t!ens,tom. ii, p. 192, edit. Lausanne) represents the Bedowcens us the 
iio placable enemies of the Christian monks. For my oxvn part I am 
mure inclined to suspect the avarice of the Arabian robbers, and the 
prej Lidices of the German philosopher. 

‘ Even in the seventh century, the monks were generally laymen j 
they wore their hair long and dishevelled, and shaved their heads when 
tHy ■ were ordained priest^ The circular tonsure was sacred and my s- 
tefi'ote; , it was the croivn of thorns ; hut it was likewise a royal dia- 
dem, '^and, eVery priest was a king, dcic. (Thoinassih, Discipline de 
TEgliscj tom. If p. especially 
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“ bute.” AH profane or frivolous conversation ; 
^ all dangerous recollection of anCient quarrels, was 
severely prohibited among the Arabs ; in the tu- 
mult of a camp, the exercises of religion were as- 
siduously practised ; and the intervals of action 
were employed in prayer, meditation, and the 
study of the Koran, The abuse, or even the use, 
of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes on the 
soles of the feet, and in the fervour of their pri- 
mitive zeal many secret sinners revealed their 
fault, and solicited their punishment. After some 
hesitation the command of the Syrian army was 
delegated to Abu Obeidah, one of the fugitives 
of Mecca and companions of Mahomet ; whose 
zeal and devotion were assuaged, without being 
abated, by the singular mildness and benevolence 
of his temper. But in all the emergencies of 
war, the soldiers demanded the superior genius 
of Caled ; and whoever might be the choice of 
the prince, the sword of God was both in fact and 
fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. He 
obeyed without reluctance ; he was consulted 
without jealousy ; and such vras the spirit of the 
man, or rather of the times, that Caled professed 
his readiness to serve under the banner of the 
faith, though it were in the hands of a child or 
an enemy. Glory, and riches, and dominion, 
were indeed promised to the victorious Mussul- 
man; but he was carefully instructed, that if 
the goods of this life were his only incitement, 
they likewise would be his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cul- 
tivated lands to the eastward of the Jordan, had 
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^een decorated by Roman vanity with the name 
of Arabia and «the first arms of the Saracens 
were justified by the semblance of a national right. 
The country was enriched by the various benefits 
of trade ; by the vigilance of the emperors it was 
covered with a line of forts ; and the populous 
cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra,® were 
secure, at least from a surprise, by the solid struc- 
ture of their walls. The last of these cities was 
the eighteenth station of Medina : the road was 
familiar to the caravans of H^az and Irak, who 
annually visited this plenteous market of the pro- 
vince and the desert: the perpetual jealousy of the 
Arabs had trained the inhabitants to arms ; and 
twelve thousand horse could sally from the gates 
of Bosra, an appellation which signifies, in the Sy- 
riac language, a strong tower of defence. En- 
couraged by their first success against the open 
towns and flying parties of the borders, a de- 
tachment of four thousand Moslems presumed to 
summon and attack the fortress of Bosra. They 
were oppressed by the numbers of the Syrians; 
they were saved by the presence of Caled, with 
fifteen hundred horse : he blamed the enterprise, 
restored the battle, and rescued his friend, the 

^ Huic Arabia est conserta, ex alio latere Nabathaeis contigua ; opima 
varietate commercioruin, castrisque oppleta validis et castellis, quae ad 
repelletidos gentium vicinarum excursus, solicitudo perviget veterum 
pro oppertunos ^altos erexit et cautos. Ammian. Marceilin, xiv, 
Beland. Falestin. tom. i, p. 85, 86. 

« With Gerasa and Philadelphia, Ammianus praises the fortifications 
of Bosra firmitate cautissimas. They deserved the same praise in the 
time of Abulfeda, (Tabul. Syriae, p. 99), who describes this eity, the 
metropolis of Hawran, (Auranitis), four days jbufney from Damascus. 
The Hebrew etymology I learn from Belandsfl^alestm.- tom. ii, p. 666., 
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venerable Serjabil, who had vainly invoked the 
unity of God and the promise of the apostle* 
After a short repose, the Moslems performed 
their ablutions with sand instead of water and 
the morning prayer was recited by Caled before 
they mounted on horseback. Confident in their 
strength, the people of Bosra threw open their 
gates, drew their forces into the plain, and swore 
to die in the defence of their religion. But a re- 
ligion of peace was iijcapable of withstanding the 
fanatic cry of “ Fight, fight ! Paradise, paradise!” 
that re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and 
the uproar of the town, the ringing of bells,® and 
the exclamations of the priests and monks, in- 
creased the dismay and disorder of the Christ- 
ians. With the loss of two hundred and thirty 
men, the Arabs remained masters of the field ; 
and the ramparts of Bosra, in expectation of hu- 
man or divine aid, were crowded with holy cross- 
es and consecrated banners. The governor llo^- 
manus had recommended an early submission : 
despised by tlie people, and degraded from his 
office, he still retained the desire and opportunity 

* The apostle of a desert and an army was obliged to allow this 
ready succedaneum for water, (Koran, c. iii, p. 66 ; c* v* p- 83) ; blit 
the Arabian and Persian casuists have embarrassed his free permission 
with many niceties and distinctions, (Reland de Relig. Mohammed. 
L i, p. 82, 83. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iv). 

• The hcllftTung / Ockley, vol. i, p. 38. Yet I much doubt whether 
this expression can be justified by the text of A1 Wakidt, or the prac« 
tice of the times. Ad Craecos, says the learned DitCange, (Glossar, med. 
et infim. Graecitat. tom. i, p. 774), campanarum usus serius transit et 
etiam num rarissimus esU The oldest example which he can find in 
the Byzantine writers is.^f the year X040; but the Venetians pretend, 
that they introduced bells at Consfemtinople in the ixth century- 
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of revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he inform- chap. 

ed the enemy df a subterraneous passage from 

his house under the wall of the city ; the son of 
the caliph, with ah hundred volunteers, were 
committed to the faith of this new ally, and their 
successful intrepidity gave an easy entrance to 
their companions. After Caled had imposed the 
•terms of servitude and tribute, the apostate or 
convert avowed in the assembly of the people 
his meritorious treason. ‘ I I'enounce your so- 
“ ciety,” said Roraanus, “ both in this world, 

“ and the world to come. And I deny him 
“ that was crucified, and whosoever worships 
" him. And I choose God for my Lord, Islam 
for my faith, Mecca for my temple, the Mos- 
" lems for my brethren, and Mahomet for my 
“ prophet ; who was sent to lead us into the 
" right w'ay, and to exalt the true religion in 
“ spite of those who join partners with God.” 

'Lhe conquest of Bosra, four days journey from siege of 
Damascus/ encouraged the Arabs to besiege the a. d. asi’ 
ancient capital of Syria.^ At some distance from 
the walls, they encamped among the groves and 
fountains of that delicious territory,*' and the 

f Oaxnascus is amply described by the Sherif al Edrisi> (Geograph. 

Hub. p. 116, 117), and. his translator, Sionita, (Appendix, c. 4) ; Abul- 
fedatv (Tabula Syria?, p. 100); Schultens, (Index, Geograph, ad Vit. 

Sakdin.) ; d’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient, p. 291) ; Thevenot, Voyage du 
Levant, (part, i, p. 688--698) ; Blaundrell, (Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem,^ pi 122-130), and Poccck, (Description of the East, vo2. 

,ivv ■ 

» Mobiiissima ci vitas, says Justin. According to the oriental tra- 
it was oldei" Abraham- or Semiimmis. f Joseph. Antiq. 

7, p. 24* -'20* edit. HaverciiB)p, ; xxxvi, 2. 
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CHAP, usual optiou of the Mahometan faith, of tribute 
or of war, was proposed to the Pesolute citizens, 
who had been lately strengthened by a rein- 
forcement of five thousand Greeks. In the de- 
cline as in the infancy of the military art, an hos- 
tile defiance was frequently oifered and accepted 
by the generals themselves many a lance was 
shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the per.* 
sonal prowess of Caled was signalized in the first 
sally of the besieged. After an obstinate com- 
bat, he had overthrown and made prisoner one 
of the Christian leaders, a stout and worthy an- 
tagonist. . He instantly mounted a fresh horse, 
the gift of the governor of Palmyra, and pushed 
forwards to the front of the battle. “ Repose 
“ yourself for a moment,” said his friend Derar, 
“ and permit me to supply your place : you are 
“ fatigued with fighting with this dog.” “ O 
“ Derar !” replied the indefatigable Saracen, “ we 
“ shall rest in the world to come. He that la- 
“ hours to-day shall rest to-morron^” With the 
same imabated ardour, Caled answered, encoun- 
■ tered and vanquished a second champion ; and 

Kill uaiv Mp&fV tVXXVpJX JUiCf tAryXxtX 

srXjjIfi, xKi 'ym ivipopM vixanfecv, <&c. Julian, epist. xxiv, j). 392. These 
splendid epithets are occasioned by the figs of Damascus* of which 
Ihe author sends an hundred to his friend Serapion, and this rhetoric- 
al theme is inserted by Petavlus* Spanheim, &.c. (p* 390-39G)* among 
the genuine epistles of Julian* How could they overlook that the 
•writer is an inhabitant of Damascus, (he thfice aifirms, that this pe- 
culiar fig grows only a city which Julian never entered or 

approached ? 

* Voltaire, who casts a hden and lively glance over the surface of 
history, has been struck with the resemblance of the first Moslems 
and the heroes of the Iliad; the siege of Troy 'and that of Damaseuss, 
(Hist, Geheraie# tom*’ i, p* 348). 
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the heads of his two .captives who refused to 
abandon their jeligion were indignantly hurled 
into the midst of the city. , The event of some 
general and partial actions reduced the Dama- 
scenes to a closer defence: but a messenger whom 
they dropt from the walls, returned with the 
promise of speedy and powerful succour, and 
their tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence 
to the camp of the Arabs. After some debate, 
it was resolved by the generals to raise, or ra- 
ther to suspend, the siege of Damascus, till they 
had given battle to the forces of the emperor. 
In the retreat, Caled would have chosen the 
more perilous station of the rear-guard ; he mo- 
destly yielded to the wishes of Abu Obeidah. 
But in the hour of danger he flew to the rescue 
of his companion, who was rudely pressed by a 
sally of six thousand horse and ten thousand foot, 
and few among the Christians could relate at 
Damascus the circumstances of their defeat. The 
importance of the contest required the junction 
of the Saracens who ivere dispersed on the fron- 
tiers of Syria and Palestine ; and I shall tran- 
scribe oneof the circular mandates which was ad- 
di’cssed to Amrou the future conqueror of Egypt. 
“ In the name of the most merciful Cod : from 
“ Caled to Amrou, health and happiness. Know 
“ that thy brethren the Moslems design to march 
“ to Aiznadin, where there is an army of seven- 
“ ty thousand Greeks, who purpose to come 
“ against us, that they may extinguish the light of 
“ God with iheit' mouths ; but God preserveih his 
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“ light in spite of the infidels.^ As soon, there- 
“ fore, as this letter of mine shall be delivered to 
“ thy hands, come with those that are with thee 
“ to Aiziiaclin, where thou shalt find us if it 
“ please the most high God.’* The summons 
were cheerfully obeyed, and the forty-five thou- 
sand Moslems wlio met on the same day, on 
the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of provi- 
dence the effects of their activity and zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Per- 
sian war, the repose of Heraclius and the empire 
was again disturbed by a new enemy, the power of 
whose religion was more strongly felt than it was 
clearlyuhderstoodbytheCfaristiansof theEast. In 
his palace of Constantinople or Antioch, he was 
awakened by the invasion of Syria, the loss of Bosra, 
and the danger of Damascus. An army of seventy 
thousand veterans, or new levies, was assembled 
at Hems or Emesa, under the command of his 
general Werdan ;* and these troops, consisting 
chiefly of cavalry, might be indifferently styled 
either Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans : Syrians, 
from the place of their birth or warfare ; Greeks, 

^ These words are the text of the Koran, c. ix, 32 ; Ixi, 8, Lika 
our fanatics of the last century, the M«slems, on every familiar or 
important occasion, spoke the language of their scriptures ; a style 
more natural in their mouths, than the Hebrew idiom transplanted 
into the climate and dialect of Britain. 

^ The name of Werdan is unknown to Theophanes, and, though it 
might l)elcng to an Armenian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect 
or sound. If the Byzantine historians have iimngled the oriental 
names, the Arabs, in, this instance, likewise have taken ample revenge 
on their enemies. In transposing the Greek character from right to 
left, might they not produce, from the familiar appellation ofAndrm^ 
something like the anagram Werdan ? 
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from the religion and language of their sovereign; 
and Romans, f?om the proud appellation which 
was still profaned by the successors of Constantine. 
On the plain of Aiznadin, as Werdan rode on a 
white mule decorated with gold chains, and sur« 
rounded with ensigns and standards, he was sur- 
prised by the near approach of a fierce and naked 
warrior, who had undertaken to view the state of 
the enemy. The adventurous valour of Derar was 
inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the 
enthvisiasm of his age and country. The hatred of 
the Christians, the love of spoil, and the con- 
tempt of danger, were the ruling passions of the 
audacious Saracen; and the prospect of instant 
death could never shake his religious confidence, 
or ruffle the calmness of his resolution, or even 
suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his 
humour. In the most hopeless enterprises, he was 
bold, and prudent, and fortunate : after innumer- 
able hazards, after being thrice a prisoner in the 
hands of the infidels, he still survived to relate the 
achievements, and to enjoy the rewards, of the 
Syrian conquest. On this occasion, his single 
lance maintained a flying fight against thirty Ro- 
mans, who were detached by Werdan; and after 
killing or unhorsing seventeen of their number, 
Derar returned in safety to his applauding bre- 
thren. When his rashness was mildly censured by 
the general, he excused himself with the simpli- 
city of a soldier. “ Nay,” said Derar, “ I did not 
‘' begin first: but they came out to take me, and 
“ i was afraid that God should see me turn my 
“ back : apd indeed J fought in good earnest, and 
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“ without doubt God assisted me against them ; 
“ and had I not been apprehensfve of disobeying 
“ your orders, I should not have come away as 
“ I did ; and I perceive already that they will 
“ fall into our hands.” In the presence of both 
armies, a venerable Greek advanced from the 
ranks with a liberal offer of peace ; and the de- 
partiireof the Saracens would have been purciias- 
ed by a gift to each soldier of a turban, a robe, 
and a piece of gold; ten robes, and an hundred 
pieces to their leader ; one hundred robes, and 
a thousand pieces to tlie caliph. A smile of iu- 
tlignation expressed the refusal of Caied. “ Ye 
“ Christian dogs, you know your option : the 
“ Koran, the tribute, or the sword. We are a 
“ people whose delight is in war, rather than in 
“ peace ; and we despise your pitiful alms, since 
“ we shall be speedily masters of your wealth, 
“ your families, and your persons.” Notwith- 
standing- this apparent disdain, he was deeply 
conscious of the public danger : those who had 
been in Persia, and had seen the armies of Chos- 
roes, confessed that they never beheld a more 
formidable array. From the superiority of the 
enemy, the artful Saracen derived a fresh incen- 
tive of courage. “ You see before you,” said he, 
“ the united force of the Romans ; you cannot 
“ hope to escape, but you may conquer vSyria in 
a single day. The eyent depends on your 
“ discipline and patience. Reserve yourselves 
“ till the evening. It was in the evening that 
“ the prophet was accustomed to vanquish.” Dur- 
ing two successive engagements, his temperate 
firmness «’jstainedthe darts of the enemy, and the 
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murimirs of his troops, At length, when the chap. 
spirits and quiv«ers of tlie adverse line were al- 
most exhausted, Caled gave the signal of onset 
and victory. The remains of the imperial army 
fled to Antioch, or Caesarea, or Damascus; and 
the death of four hundred aiid seventy Moslems 
was compensated by the opinion that they had 
sent to hell above fifty thousand of the infidels. 

The spoil was inestimable ; many banners and 
crosses of gold and silver, precious stones, silver 
and gold chains, and innumerable suits of the 
richest armour and apparel. The genera! distri- 
bution was postponed till Damascus should be ta- 
ken : but the seasonable supply of arras became 
the instrument of new victories. The glorious 
intelligence was transmitted to the throne of the 
caliph, and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or 
most hostile to the prophet’s mission, were eager 
and importunate to share the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by The Aiab* 
the speed of grief and terror ; and the inhabit- Damascu.‘?„ 
ants beheld from their walls the return of the 
heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the 
liead of nine thousand horse: the bands of the 
Saracens succeeded each other in formidable re- 
view ; and the rear was closed by Caled in per- 
son, with the standard of the black eagle, To 
the activity of Derar he intrusted the commis- 
sion of patroling round the city with two thou- 
sand horse, of scouring the plain, and of inter- 
cepting all snccour or intelligence. The rest 
of the Arabian chiefs were fixed in their re- 
spective stations before the seven gates of Da- 
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CHAP, mascus; and the siege was renewed with fresh 
\’igonr and confidence. The art? the labour, the 
military engines, of the Greeks and Romans are 
seldom to be found in the simple, though success- 
ful, operations of the Saracens : it was sufficient 
for them to invest a city with arms, rather than 
with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieg- 
ed ; to attempt a stratagem or an assault ; or 
to expect the progress of famine and discontent. 
Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial of 
Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory sentence be- 
tween the emperor and the caliph ; her courage 
was rekindled by the example and authority of 
Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a private 
condition by the alliance of Heraclius.”' The 
tumult and illumination of the night proclaimed 
the design of the morning sally ; and the 
Christian hero, who affected - to despise the en^ 
thusiasm of the Arabs, employed the resource of 
a similar superstition. At the principal gate, 
in the sight of both armies, a lofty crucifix was 
erected ; the bishop, with his clergy, accompani- 
ed the march, and laid the volume of the New 
Testament before the image of .Jesus ; and the 
contending parties were scandalized or edified by 
a prayer, that the Son of God would defend his 
servants and vindicate his truth. The battle 
raged with incessant fury ; and the dexterity of 

Vanity prompted the Ar^-bs to believe, that Thomas was tlie son* 
in-law of the emperor. We know the children of Heraclius by his 
two wives ; and his august daughter W’^ould not have married in exile 
at Damascus, (see Ducange, Fam. By zan tin. p. 118, 110), Had he 
been less religious, 1 might only suspect the legitimacy of the damsel. 
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Thomas," an incomparable archer, was fatal to 
the boldest Saracens, till their death was reveng- 
ed by a female heroine. The wife of Aban, who 
had followed him to the holy war, embraced her 
expiring husband. ** Happy,” said she, “ happy 
“ art thou, my dear : thou art gone to thy Lord 
who first joined us together, and then parted 
“ us asunder. I will revenge thy death, and 
“ endeavour to the utmost of my power to come 
to the place where thou art, because I love 
“ thee. Henceforth shall no man ev^er touch 
“ me more, for I have dedicated myself to the 
service of God.” Without a groan, without a 
tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, and 
buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping 
the manly weapons, which in her native land 
she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid widow 
of Aban sought the place where his murderer 
fought in the thickest of the battle. Her first 
arrow pierced the hand of his standard-bearer ; 
her second wounded Thomas in the eye; and 
the fainting Christians no longer beheld their 
ensign or their leader. Yet the generous cham-r 
pion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his 
palace: his wound was dressed on the ram- 
part ; the fight was continued till the evening ; 
and the Syrians rested on their arms. In the 
silence of the night, the signal was given by a 
stroke on the great bell ; the gates were thrown 
open, and each gate discharged an pmpetuous 

' A1 Wakidi (Ocldey, p, 101)." says ,witIi;poisoncd arrows but 
this savage invention is so repugnant to the practice of the Gi'eeks and. 
Ilomans, that I must suspect^ on this occasion^ the malevoient credu- 
lity of the %rac«ns. ‘ - 
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CHAP, column on the sleeping camp of the Saracans. 
Caled was the first in arms ; a£ the head of four 
hundred horse he flew to the post of danger, and 
the tears trickled down his iron cheeks, as he 
uttered a fervent ejaculation. “ O God! who ne~ 
“ ver sleepest, look upon thy servants, and do not 
“ deliver them into the hands of their enemies.” 
The valour and victory of Thomas were arrested 
by the presence of the sword of God ; with tiie 
knowledge of the peril, the Moslems recovered 
their ranks, and charged the assailants in the flank 
and rear. After the loss of thousands, the Christ- 
ian general retreated with a sigh of despair, and 
the pursuit of the Saracens was checked by the 
military engines of the rampart. 

Sen by ** After a siege of seventy days,® the patience. 
Storm and and perhaps the provisions, of the Damascenes 
uon! a!*d. were exhausted ; and the bravest of their chiefs 
submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. In 
the occurrences of peace and war, they had been 
taught to dread the fierceness of Caled, and to re- 
vere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At the 
hour of midnight, one hundred chosen deputies of 
the clergy and people were introduced to the tent 
of that venerable commander. He received and 

® Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascns, 
(Annal. Moslem, p,. 67, vers. Reiske); but Elmadn, who mentions 
this opinion, prolongs the term to six months, and notices the use of 
iaiistai by the Saracens, (Hist. Saracen, p. 25, S2)» Even this long- 
er period is insuflficient to fill the interval between the battle of Aiz- 
nadin (July, A. D. G3S) and the accession of Omar, (24th July, A. 
D. 634), to whose reign the conquest of Damascus is unanimously a- 
scribed, (Al Wakidi, apud Ockley, vol. i, p- 115. Ahulpharagiiis, 
Dynast, p. 112^ vei's. Focock). Perhaps, as in the Trojan war, the 
operations were interrupted by excursions and detachments, till the 
last seventy days of the siege. • 
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dismissed them with courtesy. They returned 
with a written agreement, on the faith of a com- 
panion of Mahomet, that all hostilities should 
cease ; that the voluntary emiigrants might depart 
in safety, with as much as they could carry away 
of their effects ; and that the tributary subjects 
of the caliph should enjoy their lands and bouses, 
with the use and possession of seven churches. 
On these terms, the most i-espectable hostages, 
and the gate nearest to his camp, u'ere delivered 
into his hands : his soldiers imitated the modera- 
tion of their chief ; and he enjoyed the submissive 
gratitude of a people whom he had rescued from 
destruction. But the success of the treaty had 
relaxed their vigilance, and in the same moment 
the opposite quarter of the city was betrayed and 
taken by assault. A party of an hundred Arabs 
liad opened the eastern gate to a more inexorable 
foe. “ No quarter,” cried the rapacious and san- 
guinary Caled, “ no quarter to the enemies of the 
“ Lord.” His trumpets soundediand a torrent of 
Christian blood was poured down the streets of 
Damascus. When he reached the church of St. 
iWary, he was astonished and provoked by the 
peaceful aspect of his companions ; thier swords 
were in the scabbard, and they were surrounded 
by a multitude of ju iests and monks. Abu Obei- 
dah saluted the general ; “ God,” said he, “ has 
“ delivered the city into my hands by way of 
“ surrender, and has saved the believers the 
‘‘ trouble of fighting.” “ And am I not,” replied 
the indignant Galed, “ am J not the lieutenant 
of the commander of the faithful ? Have I not 
taken the city by storm ? The unbelievers shall 
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“ perish by the sword. Fall on.” The hungry and 
cruel Arabs would have obeyed the welcome 
command ; and Damascus was lost, if the bene- 
volence of Abu Obeidafa had not been supported 
by a decent and dignified firmness. Throwing 
himself between the trembling citizens and the 
most eager of the barbarians, he adjured them by 
the holy name of God, to respect his promise, to 
suspend their fury, and to wait the determination 
of their cliiefs. The chiefs retired into the church 
of St. Mary ; and after a vehement debate, Caled 
submitted in some measure to the reason and au- 
thority of his colleague ; who urged the sanctity 
of a covenant, the advantage as well as the honour 
which the Moslems would derive from the punc- 
tual performance of their word, and the obstinate 
resistance which they must encounter from the 
distrust and despair of the rest of the Syrian 
cities. It was agreed that the sword should be 
sheathed ; that the part of Damascus which had 
surrendered to Abu Obeidah, should be imme- 
diately entitled to the benefit of his capitulation ; 
and that the final decision should be referred to 
the justice and wisdom of the caliph.® A large 
majority of the people accepted the terms of to- 
leration and tribute ; and Damascus is still peo- 
pled by twenty thousand Christians, But the var 
liant Thomas, and the free-born patriots who had 
fought under his banner, embraced the alterna- 
tive of poverty and exilel In the adjacent mea- 
dow, a numerous encampment was formed of 

It appears from Abulfeda (p. 125) and Elmacin, (p. 32), that 
this distinction of the two parts of Damascus was long remembered, 
though not always respected, by the Mahometan sovereigns* See 
'likewise Ei;tjchiuSj, <4nnab tom. ii, p? 379, 383> 
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priests and laymen, of soldiers and citizen^, of chaP. 
women and chilc^en : they collected, with haste 
and terroi-, their most precious moveables ; and 
abandoned with loud lamentations or silent an- 
guish their native homes, and the pleasant banks 
of the Pharphar. The inflexible soul of Caled 
was not touched by the spectacle of their distress; 
he disputed with the Damascenes the property of 
a magazine of corn ; endeavoured to exclude the 
garrison from the benefit of the treaty ; consent- 
ed, with reluctance, that each of the fugitives 
should arm himself with a sword, or a lance, or a 
bow ; and sternly declared, that, after a respite 
of three days, they might be pursued and treat- 
ed as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the 
ruin of the exiles of Damascus. A nobleman of scenes, 
the city of the name of Jonas,'^ was betrothed to 
a wealthy maiden; but her parents delayed the 
consummation of his nuptials, and their daughter 
was persuaded to. escape with the man whom she 
had chosen. They corrapted the nightly watch- 
men of the gate Keisan : the lover, who led the 
■ivay, was encompassed by a squadron of Arabs : 
hut his exclamation in the Greek tongue,-—” The 

On the fate of these lovers, whom lie names Phocyas and Eudo« 
cia, Mr. Hughes has built the siege of Damascus, one of our most 
popular tragedies, and which possesses the rare merit of blending na-* 
ture and history, the manners of the times and the feelings of the heart. 

The foolish delicacy of the players compelled him to soften the guilt 
of the hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead of a base renegado, 

Fhocyas serves the Arabs as an honourable ally ; instead of prompting 
their pursuit,, be dies to the succour of his countrymen, and, after kill- 
ing Caled and Derar, is himself mortally wounded, and expires in the 
presence of Eudoci^, who ptofesses her fesoidtion ta take the "weil at' ■ 
ronstantinople, A frigid catastrophe t 
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CHAP, “bird is taken,” admonished bis mistress to 
hasten her return. In the presence of Caled, and 
of death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his be- 
lief in one God, and his apostle Mahomet ; and 
continued, till the season oif his martyrdom, to 
discharge the duties of a brave and sincere hlus- 
sulman. When the city was taken, he flew to the 
monastery where Eudocia had taken refuge ; but 
the lover was forgotten ; the apostate was scorn- 
ed ; she preferred her religion to her country ; 
and the justice of Caled, though deaf to mercy, 
refused to detain by force a male or female in- 
habitant of Damascus. Four days was the ge- 
neral confined to the city by the obligation of 
the treaty, and the urgent cares of his new con- 
{{uest. His appetite for blood and rapine would 
have been extinguished by the hopeless comput- 
ation of time and distance ; but he listened to 
the importunities of Jonas, who assured him that 
the weary fugitives might yet be overtaken. At 
the head of four thousand horse, in the disguise 
of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of prayer ; and 
the guide had a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try. For a long way the footsteps of the Da- 
mascenes were plain and conspicuous : they va- 
nished on a sudden ; but the Saracens were com- 
forted by the assurance that the caravan had turn- 
ed aside into the mountains, and must speedily 
fall into their hands. In traversing the ridges of 
the Libanus, they endured intolerable hardships, 
and' the sinking spirits of the veteran fanatics 
were i^pported and cheered by the unconqueri 
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able ardour of a lover. From a peasant of the 
country, they ■\>aere informed that the emperor 
had sent orders to the colony of exiles, to pursue 
without delay the road of the sea-coast, and of 
Constantinople ; apprehensive, perhaps, that the 
soldiers and people of Antioch might be discou- 
raged by the sight and the story of their suffer- 
ings. The Saracens were conducted through the 
territories of Gabala' and Laodicea, at a cautious 
distance from the walls of the cities ; the rain was 
incessant, the night was dark, a single mountain 
separated them from the Roman army ; and Ca- 
led, ever anxious for the safety of his brethren, 
whispered an ominous dream in the ear of his com- 
panion. With the dawn of day, the prospect 
again cleared, and they saw before them, in a 
pleasant valley, the tents of Damascus. After 
a short interval of repose and prayer, Caled di- 
vided his cavalry into four squadrons, committing 
the first to his faithful Derar, and reserving the 
last for himself. They successively rushed on 
the promiscuous multitude, insufficiently provid- 
ed with arms, and already vanquished by sorrow 
and fatigue. Except a captive who was pardon- 
ed and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of believing that not a Christian of either sex 
escaped the edge of their simitars. The gold 
and silver of Damascus was scattered over the 

® The towns of Gabala and Laodicea, which the Arabs passed, stlH 
exist in a state of decay, (Maundreli, p. fl, IS. Pocock, vol. ii, p. 13). 
Had not the Christians been overtaken, they, most crossed the 
Orontes on some bridge in the sixteen miles , between Antioch and the 
sea, and might have rejoined the high rostdof Constantinople at Alex- 
'^ndri’a. The itineraries 'Will represent the directions and distsmees^ 
(p, 14G, 118, 581 j 582, edit, Wesseling)* 
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A E. camp, and a royal -w-ardrobe of three hundred load 
of silk might clothe an army of rcaked barbarians. 
In the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and 
found the object of his pursuit ; but her resent- 
ment was inflamed by the last act of his perfidy ; 
and as Eudocia struggled in his hateful embraces, 
she struck a dagger to her heart. Another female, 
the widow of Thomas, and the real or supposed 
daughter of Heraclius, was spared and released 
without a ransom : but the generosity ofCaled was 
the Ol^btbfhil contempt ; and the haughty Sara- 
cen insulted, by a message of defiance, tlie throne 
of the Caesars. Caled had penetrated above an hun- 
dred and fifty miles into the heart of the Roman 
province: he returned to Damascus with the same 
secrecy and speed: On the accession of Omar, 
the st&ori^of God was removed from the com- 
mand; but the Dalipb, who blamed the rashness, 
whs 'Compelled to applaud the vigour and Con- 
duct, of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Da- 
mascus will equally display their avidity and their 
contempt for the richesofthepresentworld. They 
were informed that the produce and manufactui’es 
of the country were annually collected in the fair 
of Abyla,' about thirty miles from the city ; that 
the cell of a devout hermit was visited at the same 
time by a multitude of pilgrims; and that the festi- 
val of trade and Superstition would he ennobled 

* Bair Mil Kodos, After retrencljirig the last woril^ the epithety 
I discovei*ed the Abila of Lysanias between Damascus and HeJIo- 
poHs: the. name fAbzl signifies a vineyard) concurs with the situation 
to justify my cbhjecture, (Relijnd* I'alestim. torn* % p. 31T j ih 
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I)j the nuptials of the daughter of the governor of 
Tripoli. Abdallah, the son of Jaafar, a glorious 
and holy martyr, undertook, with a banner of five 
hundred horse, the pious and profitable commis- 
sion of despoiling the infidels. As he approach- 
ed the fair of Abyla, he was astonished by the 
report of the mighty concourse of Jews and 
Christians, Greeks and Armenians, of natives of 
Syria and of strangers of Egypt, to the number 
of ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand 
horse that attended the person of the bride. The 
Saracens paused. “ For my own part,” said Ab- 
dallah, “ I dare not go back ; our foes are many, 
“ our danger is great, but our reward is splendid 
“ and secure, either in this life or in the life to 
“ come. Let every man, according to his inclin- 
“ ation, advance or retire.” Not a Mussulman 
deserted his standard. “ Lead the way,” said 
Abdallah to his Christian guide, “ and you shall 
“ see what the companions of the prophet can 
“ perform.” They charged in five squadrons ; 
but after the first advantage of the surprise, they 
were encompassed and almost overwhelmed by 
the multitude of their enemies; and their valiant 
band is fancifully compared to a white spot in the 
skin of a black camel.* About the hour of sun- 
set, when their weapons dropped fi'om their hands, 
when they panted on the verge of eternity, they 
discovered an approaching cloud of dust, they 

^ I. am bolder than Mr. Ockley, (vol. i, p. 104), who dares not in« 
sert this figurative expression in the text, t;hb«gh he observes in a 
marginal note, that the Arabians often borrow their similes from 
that nseful and familiar animal. The rein-'deer maybe equally fa* 
rnoHs in the songs of the iKaplandei^. 
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heard the welcome , sound of the tecbir^ and they 
soon perceived the standard of Qaled, who flew 
to their relief with the utmost speed of his caval- 
ry, The Christians were broken by his attack, 
and slaughtered in their flight, as far as the rivei‘ 
of Tripoli, They left behind them the various 
riches of the fair ; the merchandises that were 
exposed for sale, the money that was brought 
for purchase, the gay decorations of the nuptials, 
and the governor’s daughter, with forty of her 
female attendants. The fruits, provisions, and 
furniture, the money, plate, and jewels, were di- 
ligently laden on the backs of horses, asses, and 
mules; and the holy robbers returned in triumph 
to Damascus. The S ennit, after a short and angry 
controversy with Caled, declined the crown of 
martyrdom, and was left alive in the solitary 
scene of blood and devastation. 

Syria,* one of the countries that have been 
, improved by the most early cultivation, is not 
unworthy of the preference.^ The heat of the 

** We heard the techir ; so the Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when With loud appeal 
They challenge heaven* as if demanding conquest. 

This word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a verb aefeiVe (.says 
Ockley in his index) of the second conjugation, from Kahhara, which 
signifies saying Alla Achar^ Qo^ is most mighty ! 

* In the geography of Abulfeda, the description of Syria, his native 
country, is the most interesting and authentic portion. It was pub« 
lished in Arabic and Latin, Lipsi0e,.1766, in quarto, with the learn« 
ed notes of Koehler and Eeiske, and some extracts of geography and 
natural history from the Ibn 01 Wardii. Among the modern travels, 
Pocock^'s description of the East, (of Syria and Mesopotamia, voL ii, 
p. 88-209), is a work of superior learning and dignity ; but the au« 
tlior too often confounds what he had seen and what he had read. 

r Tlie praises of Dionysiuis are just and lively. Km (Syria) 
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climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea and 
mountains, by the plenty of wood and water; and 
the produce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, 
and encourages the propagation, of )pien and ani- 
mals. From the age of David to that of Hera- 
cliusjthe country was overspread with ancient and 
flourishing cities: the inhabitants were numerous 
and wealthy ; and, after the slow ravage of des- 
potism and superstition, after the recent cala- 
mities of the Persian war, Syria could still attract 
and reward the rapacious tribes of the desert. A 
plain, of ten days journey, from Damascus to 
Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the western 
side, by the winding course of the Orontes. The 
hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted 
from north to south, between the Orontes and 
the Mediterranean, and the epithet of hollcw 
(Coelesyria) was applied to a long and fruitful 
valley, which is confined in the same direction by 
the two ridges of snowy^mountains.^ Among 
the cities, which are enumerated by Greek and 
oriental names in the geography and conquest of 
Syria, we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, Pie- 

rs axi Periegesi, v, in tom.' iv, Geo- 

graph. Minor. Hudson). In another place he styles the country 
<v. 898). He proceeds to say, 

Xt^Ufn ‘ti xsct sytXsn 

” rs Km hy^fieri xKp'Toy V. 921, 922. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of Augustus, and his de- 
scription of the world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of Eu- 
stathius, who paid the same compliment to Homer and Dionysius^ 
(Fabric. BibIiot.««Grfflc. 1. iv, c. 2, tom. iii, p. 21^ &c.)* 

* The topography of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, is excellently 
described by the learning sense of Eelapd, (Palestin* tom, i, p. 
311-326). , . 
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liopolis or Baalbec, the former as the metropolis 
of the plain, the latter as the capital of the valley. 
Under the last of the Caesars, they were strong 
and populous : the turrets glittered from afar : 
an ample space was covered with public and pri- 
vate buildings ; and the citizens were illustrious 
by their spirit, or Ut least by their pride; by their 
riches, or at least by their luxury. In the days 
of paganism, both Emesa and Heliopolis Avere 
addicted to the worship of Baal, or the sun; but 
the decline of their superstition and splendour 
has been marked by a singular variety of fortune. 
Not a vestige remains of the temple of Emesa, 
which was equalled in poetic style to the summits 
of mount LibanUs,® while the ruins of Baalbec, 
invisible to the writers of antiquity, excite the 
curiosity and wonder of the European traveller 
The measure of the? temple is two hundred feet in 

a. .*««« Emesse fastigia celsa reaident 
Nam diffusa solo latus explicat ; ac subit auras 
Turribus in coelum iiitentibus : incola Claris 

.... 

Denique dammicomo devoti pectora soli 

Vltam agitant. Libanus frondosa cacumina turgei, 

' Et tamen bis certant celsi fastigia templi. 

These verses of the Latin versionof Eufus Avienus are wanting in the 
Greek original of Dionysius ; and since they are likewise unnoticed by 
Eustathius, I must, with Fabricius, (Bibliot. Latin, tom. iii, p. IdS, 
edit. Emesti), and against Salmasius, (ad Vopiscum* p. 366, 3dT, in 
Hist. August.), ascribe them to the fancy rather than to the MSS. of 
Avienus. 

I am much bett< 5 r aatislicd with Maundrell’s slight octavo (Jour- 
ney, p. 134)-.139> than with the pompous folio of Dr. Focock, (De- 
scription of the East, vol. ii, p. 106-.113) ; but every preceding a<N. 
count is edipsed by the magnificent description and dra%vings of M* 
M. Dawkins and Wood, who have transported into England the 
yuitts of Palmyra and Baalbec. * ^ 
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length, and one hundred in breadth : the front is 
adorned with adouble portico of eight columns ; 
fourteen may be counted on either side; and each 
column, forty-five feet in height, is composed of 
three massy blocks of stone or marble. The pro- 
portions and ornaments of the Corinthian order 
express the architecture of the Greeks ; but as 
Baalbec has never been the seat of a monarch, 
we are at a loss to conceive how the expence of 
these magnificent structures could be supplied 
by private or municipal liberality.® From the 
conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to 
Heliopolis and Emesa : but I shall decline the 
repetition of the sallies and combats which have 
been already shewn on a larger scale. In the 
prosecution of the war, their policy was not less 
effectual than their sword. By short and sepa- 
rate truces they dissolved the union of the ene- 
my ; accustomed the Syrians to compare their 
friendship with their enmity; familiarized the 
idea of their language, religion, and manners ; 
and exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the ma- 
gazines and arsenals of the cities which they re- 
turned to besiege. They aggravated the ran- 
som of the more wealthy or the more obstinate 
and Chalcis alone was taxed at five thousand 
ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, 
two thousand robes of silk, and as many figs 

* The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expedient. 
The edifices of Baalbec v/ere constructed by the fairies or the genii, 
(Hist, de Timour Bee, tom. iii, 1. v, c. SB, p. 3,11,. 312 ; Voyage d’Ot- 
ter, tom. i, p. 83). With less absurdity, but With equal ignorance, 
Abulfeda and Ibn Chaukel ascribe them to tbe Saba»ans or Aadites. 
Hon sunt in omni Syria sedificia magnificentiora his, (Tabula Syriae, 
1 % 103 >» • 
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CHAP, and olives as would load five thousand asses. But 
the terms of truce or capitulation^were faithfully 
observed; and thelieutenantof the caliph, who had 
- promised not to enter the walls of the captive 
Baalbec, remained tranquil and immovable in 
his tent till the jarring factions solicited the inter- 
position of a foreign master. The conquest of the 
plain and valley of Syria was achieved in less 
than two years. Yet the commander of the 
faithful reproved the slowness of their progress, 
and the Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears 
of rage and repentance, called aloud on their 
chiefs to lead them forth to fight the battles of 
the Lord. In a recent action, under the walls of 
Emesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, 
was heard aloud to exclaim,- — “ Methinks I see 
“ the black-eyed girls looking upon me ; one of 
** whom, should she appear in this world, all 
“ mankind would die for love of her. And I see 
“ in the hand of one of them, an handkerchief of 
“ green silk, and a cap of precious stones, and she 
“ beckons me, and calls out, come hither quickly, 
“ for I love thee.” With these words, charging 
the Christians, he made havock wherever he 
w'cnt, till, observed at length by the governor of 
Kerns, he was struck through with a javelin. 

Battle of j|. incumbent on the Saracens to exert the 

Yermuk, 

A. D. 636, full powers of their valour and enthusiasm against 

Novemfaei. forces of the emperor, ivho w'as taught by 
repeated losses, that the rovers of the desert had 
undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a regular 
and permanent conquest. From the provinces of 
^Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand soldierswere 
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transported by sea and land to Antioch and Cae- 
sarea : the lighj troops of the army consisted of 
sixty thousand Christian Arabs of the tribe of 
Gassan. Under the banner of Jabalah, the last of 
their princes, they marched in the van ; and it 
was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the pur- 
pose of cutting diamond, a diamond was the most 
effectual. Heraclius withheld his person from the 
dangers of the field; but his presumption, or per- 
haps his despondency, suggested a peremptory 
order, that the fate of the province and the war 
should be decided by a single battle. The Sy- 
rians were attached to the standard of Rome and 
of the cross ; but the noble, the citizen, the pea- 
sant, were exasperated by the injustice and cruelty 
of a licentious host, who oppressed them as sub- 
jects, and despised them as strangers and aliens.** 
A report of these mighty preparations was con- 
veyed to the Saracens in their camp of Emesa ; 
and the chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled 
a council': the faith of Abu Obeidah would have 
expected on the same spot the glory of marty rdom 5 
thewisdomof Caled advised an honourable retreat 
to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they 
might await the succours of their friends, and the 
attack of the unbelievers. A speedy messenger 
soon returned from the throne of Medina, with 
the blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of the 

^ I have read somewhere in Tacitus, or Grotius, Subjectos habent 
tanquam siios, viles tanquam alienos. Some Greek officers ravished 
the wife., and murdered the child, of their Syfiiio landlord * and 
imel smiled at his imdutifui complaint. 
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CHAP, widows of the prophet, and a reinforcement of 

eight thousand Moslems. In tjieir way they 

overturned a detachment of Greeks, and when 
they joined at Yermuk the camp of their bre- 
thren, they found the pleasing intelligence, that 
Caled had already defeated and scattered the 
Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. In the 
neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of mount 
Hention defend .in a torrent to the plain of 
Decapolis, or ten cities ; and the Hieromax, a 
name which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is 
lost after a short course in the lake of Tiberias.' 
Tlie banks of this obscure stream were illustrat- 
ed by a long and bloody encounter. On this 
momentous occasion, the public voice, and the 
modesty of Abu Obeidah, restored the com- 
mand to the most deserving of the Moslems. 
Caled assumed bis station in the front, bis col- 
league was posted in the rear, that the disorder 
of the fugitives might be checked by h^s vener- 
able aspect and the sight of the yellow banner 
which Mahomet had displayed before the w'alls 
of Chaibar. The last line was occupied by the 
sister of Derar, with the Arabian women who had 
inlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed 
to wield the bow and the lance, and who in a 

« fee Reland, Palestin. tom, i, p. 272, 283 ; tom* ii, p. 773, 775. 
This learned professor was equal to the task of describing the Holj 
:Land, since he was alike conversant with Greek and Latin, with 
Hebrew and Arabian literature. The Yermuk, or Hieromax, is no- 
ticed by Cellarius (Gepgraph. Antiq. tOm. ii, p. 392) and d'Anville, 
(Geograpbie A ncienne, tom* ii, p. 185), The Arabs, and even AbuL 

feda himself, do not seem to recognise the scene of their victory® 
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moment of captivity had defended, against the un- c 
circumcised ravis&ers, their chastity and religion/ 
The exhortation of the general was brief and 
forcible, “ Paradise is before you, the devil and 
“ hell-fire in your rear.” Yet such was the 
weight of the Roman cavalry, that the right wing 
of the Arabs w-as broken and separated from the 
main body. Thrice did they retreat in disorder, 
and thrice were 'they driven back to the charge 
by the reproaches and blows of the women. In 
the intervals of action, Abu Obeidah visited the 
tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose by 
repeating at once the prayers of two different 
hours; bound up their wounds with his own 
hands, and administered the comfortable reflec- 
tion, that the infidels partook of their sufferings 
without partaking of their rew'ard. Four thou- 
sand and thirty of the Moslems were buried in 
the field of battle ; and the skill of the Armenian 
archers enabled seven hundred to boast that they 
had lost ail eye in that meritorious service. The 
veterans of the Syrian war acknowledged irfbiat it 
was the hardest and most doubtful of the days 
which they had seen. But it w^as like^yise the 
most decisive : many thousands of the Greeks 
and Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs ; 
many were slaughtered, after the defeat in the 
woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking the 
ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yer- 

^ These women were of the tribe ot the Hamyarites, who derived 
their origin from the ancient Amalekites. Their females were accuse 
tomed to ride on horseback, and to* dght like the Amazons of old^ 
(Ockley, vol. i, p, 6T). 
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muk ; and however the lovss may be magnified,® 
the Christian writers confessf- and bewail the 
bloody punishment of their sins.’’ Manuel, the 
Roman general, was either killed at Damascus, 
or took refuge in the monastery of mount Sinai. 
An exile in the Byzantine court, Jabalah lament- 
ed the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky pre- 
ference of the Christian cause.* He had once 
inclined to the profession of Islam ; but in the 
pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabalah was provoked to 
strike one of his brethren, and fled with amaze- 
ment from the stern and equal justice of the ca- 
liph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Da- 
mascus a month of pleasure and repose: the 
spoil was divided by the discretion of Abu Obei- 
dah : an equal share was allotted to a soldier 
and to his horse ; and a double portion was re- 
served for the noble coursers of the Arabian 
breed. 

s We killed of them, says Abu Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred 
and fifty thousand, and made prisoners forty thousand, (Ockley, vo|. 
i, p. 241). As I cannot doubt Iiis veracity, nor believe his computa- 
tion, I must suspect that the Arabic historians indulged themselves 
in the practice of composing speeches and letters for their heroes. 

^ After deploring the sina of the Christians, Theophanes adds, 
(Chronograph, p, 276), eenrit o ^rovXmv <r« 

xat tytnroii <po^» va VcafittixM h ML<roe, re 

Xsy&i (does he mean Aiznadin ?) xea xm thf 

ifiotv. His account is brief and obscure, but he accuses the numbers of 
the enemy, the adverse wind, and the cloud of dust ; 'tvvuhvrm (the 

Homans) hrrmvm, xett 

u$ s'lwSsj ru UffAox^a eforetfAB $xu airceXovro (Chrono- 
graph. p. 280). 

* See Abulfeda, (Annal. Moslem, p. 70, 71), who transcribes the 
poetical complaint of Jabalah himself, and some panegyrical strains 
of an Arabian poet, to whom the chief of Gassan sent from Constan- 
tinople a gift of five hundred pieces of gold by the hands of the ap- 
lassador of Opar. 
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After tlie battle of Yermuk, the B,omd,n army c h ap. 
uo longer appear^Jd in the field ; and the Saracens 
might securely choose among the fortified towns conquest 
of Syria, the first object of their attack. They 
consulted the caliph whether they should march a- d, esr. 
to Cmsarea or Jerusalem; and the advice of AH 
determined the immediate siege of the latter. 

To a profane eye, Jerusalem was the first or se- 
cond capital of Palestine ; but after Mecca and 
Medina, it was revered and visited by the devout . 
Moslems, as the temple of the Holy Land which 
bad been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of 
Jesus, and of Alahomet himself. The son of Abu 
Sophian was sent with five thousand Arabs to 
try the first experiment of surprise or treaty ; 
but on the eleventh day, the town was invested 
by the whole force of Abu Obeidah. He address- 
ed the customar}' summons to the chief com- 
manders and people of “ Health and 

“ happiness to every one that follows the 
“ right way ! We require of you to testify that 
« there is but one God, and that Mahomet is his 
“ apostle. If you refuse this, consent to pay 
“ tribute, and be under us forthwith. Other- 
“ wise I shall bring men against you who love 

death better than you do the drinking of wine 

or eating hogs flesh. Nor will I ever stir 
“ from you, if it please God, till I have destroy- 

^ In the name of the city, the profane prevaled over the sacred 
Jerusahrn was known to the devout Christians, (E.useb- de Martyr, 

Falest. c. ix) ; but the le^al and popular appellation of JEim (the co- 
lony of jEHus Hadrianus) has passed from the Romans to the Arabs, 

(Helhnd, Palest in* tom. i, p. 207 ; tom. ii, p. 835. D’Herfaelot, Bib- 
Holheque Orientale, Cods, p. 269 ; Ilia, p. 420). The epithet of Al 
Cods, the Holy, is used as the proper name of Jerusalem., 
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A p. “ ed tliose that fight for you, and made slaves of 
“ your children.” But the citywas defended on 
every side by deep valleys and steep ascents ; 
since the invasion of Syria, the walls and towers 
had been anxiously restored ; the bravest of the 
fugitives of Yermuk had stopped in the nearest 
place of refuge ; and in the defence of the se- 
pulchre of Christ, the natives and strangers might 
feel some sparks of the enthusiasm which so 
. fiercely glowed in the bosoms of the Saracens. 
The siege of Jerusalem lasted four months ; not 
a day was lost without some action of sally or 
assault 1 the military engines incessantly played 
from the ramparts ; and the inclemency of the 
winter Avas still more painful and destructive to 
the Arabs. The Christians yielded at length to 
the perseverance of the besiegers. The patriarch 
SophrOnius appeared on the Avails, and by the 
voice of an interpreter demanded a conference. 
After a vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant 
of the caliph from his impious enterprise, he pro- 
posed, in the name of the people, a fair capitula- 
tion, Avith this extraordinary clause, that the arti- 
cles of security should be ratified by the authority 
and pi'esence of Omar himself. The question was 
debated in the council of Medina ; the sanctity of 
the place, and the advice of AM, persuaded the 
(•■aliphto gratify the wishes of his soldiers and ene- 
mies, and the simplicity of his journey is more 
illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity and 
oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria 
wakimounted on a red camel, which carried be- 
sides his person, a bag of corn, a bag of dates, a 
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wooden dish, and a leather bottle of v/ater. 
Wherever he hedted, the company, without dis- 
tinction, was invited to partake of his homely fare, 
and the repast was consecrated by the prayer and 
exhortation of the commander of the faithful/ 
But in this expedition or pilgrimage, his power 
was exercised in the administration of justice; he 
reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, re- 
lieved the tributaries from extortion and cruelty, 
and chastised the luxury of the Saracens, by de- 
spoiling them of their rich silks, and dragging 
them on their faces in the dirt. When he came 
within sight of Jerusalem, the caliph cried witli a 
loud voice, — ”God is victorious. O Lord, give us an 
“ easy conquest and pitching his tent of coarse 
hair, calmly seated himself on the ground. After 
signing the capitulation, he entered the city with- 
out fear or precaution ; and courteously discours- 
ed with the patriarch concerning its religious an- 
tiquities.” Sophronius bowed before his new 
master, and secretly muttered, in the words of 
Daniel, — “ The abomination of desolation is in the 
“ holy place.” “ At the hour of prayer they stood 

^ The singular journey and equipage of Omar are described (be- 
sides Oekley, vol. i, p. 250) by Murtadi> (Merveilles de i’EgyptCj, 

p. 200-202). 

The Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and 
describing the name, the religion, and the person of Omar, the future 
conqueror. By such arts the Jews are said to have soothed the pride 
of their foreign masters, Cyrus and Alexander, (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
xi, c. 1, 8, p. 54T, 579-582). 

” Ta Aav/oifA, £v 

Theophan. Chronograph, p. 281. , Thi^i prediction, which had 
already served for Antiochus and the Romans, was again refitted for 
the present occasion, by the economy of Sophronius, one of the deep 
est theologians of the Monothelite controversy. 
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CHAP, togethet in the church of the resurrection ; but 
the caliph refused to perform hjs devotions, and 
contented himself with praying on the steps of 
the church of Constantine. To the patriarch he 
disclosed his prudent and honourable motive. 
“ Had I yielded," said Omar, “ to your request, 
the Moslems of a future age would have in- 
“ fringed the treaty, under colour of imitating 
“ my example.” By his command the ground 
of the temple of Solomon was prepared for the 
foundation of a mosch ;® and, during a residence 
of ten days, he regulated the present and future 
state of his Syrian conquests. Medina might 
be jealous, ^est the caliph should be detained 
by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the beauty of 
Damascus ; her apprehensions were dispelled by 
his prompt and voluntary return to tlfe tomb of 
the apostle.^ 

ani^Aa-° achievc what yet remained of the Syrian 

tioch, ■vvar, the caliph had formed two separate armies ; 

■ a chosen detachment, under Amrou and Yezid, 
was left in the camp of Palestine ; while the larger 
division, under the standard of Abu Obeidah and 
Caled, marched away to the north against An- 

** According to the accurate survey of d’Anville, (Dissertation so r 
Fancienne Jerusalem, p. 42-54), the i^osch of Omar, enlarged and 
embellished by succeeding caliphs, covered the ground of the ancient 
temple <^r^frXeswy ra /xfyxXtf vx« says Phocas), a length of 215, 

a breadth of 172, towes. The Nubian geographer declares, that this 
magnificent structure was second only in size and beauty to the great 
mosch of Cordova, (p. 113), whose present state Mr. Swinburne has 
so elegantly represented, (Travels into Spain, p. 296-302). 

S’ Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of Jerusalem, (d’Her* 
belot, p. 867), Ockley found one among the Pocock MSS. of Oxford, 
(vol, i, p. 257), which he has used to supply the defective narrative 
ofAlW^^idi* 
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tioch and Aleppo. The latter of these, the Be* 
raea of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as 
the capital of a province or a kingdom ; and the 
inhabitants, by anticipating their submission, and 
pleading their poverty, obtained a moderate com- 
position for their lives and religion. But the castle 
of Aleppo,^ distinct from the city, stood erect on 
a lofty artificial mound : the sides were sharpen- 
ed to a precipice, and faced with freestone ; and 
the breadth of the ditch might be filled with water 
from the neighbouring springs. After the loss of 
three thousand men, the garrison was still equal 
to the defence ; and Youkinna, their valiant and 
hereditary chief, had murdered his brother, an 
holy monk, for daring to pronounce the name 
of peace. In a siege of four or five months, 
the hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of 
the Saracens were killed and wounded : their re- 
moval to the distance of a mile could not seduce 
the vigilance of Youkinna ; nor could the Christ- 
ians be terrified by the execution of three hun- 
dred captives, whom they beheaded before the 
castle wall. The silence, and at length the com- 
plaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the cidiph that 
their hope and patience were consumed at the 
foot of this impregnable fortress. “ I am vari- 
“ ously alfected,” replied Omar, “ by the difler- 
“ ence of your success; but I charge you by no 

^ The Persian historian of Timur (tom. iiij 1. v, c. 21, p. 300) de- 
scribes the castle of Aleppo as founded on a rock one hundred cubit* 
in height ; a proof, says the French translator, that he had never vi- 
sited the place, ft is now in the midst of the city, of no strength, 
with a .single gate ; the circuit is about 500 or §00 paces, and the ditch 
half full of stagnant water, (Voyages de TTavernier, tom» i, p, 149. 
Focock, vol. ii, part i, p. ISO). The fortresses of the East are coum 
teiuptible to an European eye. 
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CHAP. “ means to raise the siege of the castle. Your re- 
“ treatwould diminish the reputation of our arms, 
“ and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on 
“ all sides. Remain before Aleppo till God shall 
“ determine the event, and forage with your 
“ horse round the adjacent country.” The ex- 
hortation of the commander of the faithful was 
fortified by a supply of volunteers from all the 
tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on 
horses or camels. Among these was Dames, ol’ 
a servile birth, but of gigantic size and intrepid 
resolution. The forty-seventh day of his serv- 
ice, he proposed, with only thirty men, to make 
an attempt on the castle. The experience and 
testimony of Caled recommended his offer ; and 
Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to 
despise the baser origin of Dames, since he him- 
self, could he relinquish the public care, would 
cheerfully serve under the banner of the slave. 
His design was covered by the appearance of a 
retreat ; and the camp of the Saracens was 
pitched about a league from Aleppo. The 
thirty adventurers lay in ambush at the foot 
of the hill ; and Dames at length succeeded in 
his inquiries, though he was provoked by the ig- 
norance of his Greek captives. “ God curse these 
“ dogs,” said the illiterate Arab, “^what a strange 
“ barbarous language they speak !” At the dark- 
est hour of the night, he scaled the most ac- 
cessible height, which he fiad diligently surveyed, 
a place where the stones were less entire, or the. 
slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vigi- 
lant. Seven of the stoutest Saracens mounted 
on each other’s shoulders, and the weight of the 
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column w'as sustained on the broad and sinewy 
back of the gigantic slave. The foremost in this 
painful ascent could grasp and climb the lowest 
part of the battleihents j they silently stabbed and 
cast down the sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, 
repeating a pious ejaculation, ** O apostle of God, 
“ help and deliver us !” were successively drawn 
up by the long folds of their turbans. With bold 
and cautious footsteps, Dames explored the palace 
of the governor, who celebrated, in riotous merri- 
ment, the festival of his deliverance. From thence 
returning to his companions, he assaulted on the 
inside the entranceof the castle. Theyoverpower- 
edf he guard, unbolted the gate^ letdown the draw- 
bridge, and defended the narrow pass, till the 
arrival of Caled, with the daW'n of day, relieved 
their danger and assured their conquest. You- 
kinna, a formidable foe,' became an active and 
useful proselyte ; and the genera! of the Saracens 
expressed his regard fbr the most humble merit, 
by detaining the army at Aleppo till Dames was 
“loured of his honourable wounds. The capital of 
S3Tia was still covered by the Oastle of Aazaz and 
the iron bridge of the Orontes. After the loss of 
those important posts, and the defeat of the last 
of the Roman armies, the luxury of Antioch' 

^ The date of the conquest of Antioch by the Arabs is of some im 
portwnce. By comparing the years of the world in the chronography 
of Theoplianes with the years of the Hegira in the history of Elmacin, 
we shall determine, that it was taken between January .^3 and Sep*, 
tember 1 of the year of Christ 638, (Pagi, Critica, in Baron* Annah 
tonl. ii» p. 8l3)l , Al, Wakidi (Ockley, -vol, ii SH) assigns that 
' event to Tuesday, Augus|: Si, an incoRsisteut'date-; since Easter fok 
VOL. IX. . -'E'e" ' ■ 
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CHAP, trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransom- 
ed with three hundred thousand pieces of gold ; 
but the throne of the successors of Alexander, 
the seat of the Roman government in the East, 
which had been decorated by Caesar with the 
titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, was degrad- 
ed under the yoke of the caliphs to, the secondary 
rank of a provincial town.*' 

Plight of In the life of Heraclius, the glories of the Per- 

A.D.S38! sian war are clouded on either hand by the dis- 
grace and weakness of his more early and his 
later days. When the successors of Mahomet un- 
sheathed the sword of war and religion, he was 
astonished at the boundless prospect of toil and 
danger ; his nature was indolent,, nor could the 
infirm and frigid age of the emperor be kindled 
to a second effort. The sense of shame, and the 
importunities of the Syrians, prevented his hasty 
departure from the scene of action ; but the hero 
was no more ; and the loss of Damascus and Je- 
rusalem, the bloody fields ©f Aiznadin and Yer- 
muk, may be imputed in some degree to the ab- 
sence or misconduct of the sovereign- Instead 
of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved 
the church and state in a met^hysical contoo- 
versy for the unity of Ids will and while Hera- 

that year on April S, the 21st of August mush have been a Friday, 
(see the Tables of the Art de Verifier les Dates); 

* His bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city, to assume 
the victory of Pharsalia for a perpejtual era, is given sv fAn* 

acTtfXw ^p&%(A§ipx.%v^ ms 

TsXfis* John MoJala, in Chron. p. 91, edit- Venet. We may distin** 
guish his authentic information of domestic facts from.hi«. gross igno*- 
rance io£ general history*' ■ . 
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clius crowned the oiFspring of his second nup- C 
tials, he was tamely stripped of the most valuable ^ 
part of their irifheritance. In the cathedral of 
Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the 
foot of the crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the 
prince and people; but his confession instructed 
the world, that it was vain, and perhaps impious, 
to resist the judgment of God. The Saracens 
were invincible in fact, since they were invinci- 
ble in opinion ; and the desertion of Youkinna, 
his false repentance and repeated perfidy, might 
justify the suspicion of the emperor, that he was 
encompassed by traitors and apostates, who con- 
spired to betray his person and their country to 
the enemies of Chrisfc In the hour of adversity, 
his superstition was agitated by the omens and 
dreams of a falling crown ; and after bidding an 
eternal farewel to Syria, he secretly embarked 
with a few attendants, and absolved the faith of 
his subjects.* Constantine, his eldest son, had 
been stationed with forty thousand men at Cae- 
sarea, the civil metropolis of the three provinces 
of Palestine. But his private interest recalled 
him to the Byzantine court ; and, after the flight 
of his father, he felt himself an unequal champion 
to the united force of the' caliph. His vanguard 
was boldly attacked by three hundred Arabs and 
a thousand black slaves, who, in the depth of 

^ $ee OckJlejr, (V9I. i, p. 308, 31 f), who laughs at the credulity of 
his author. Wheu He;‘aclius bade farewe;! to Syria^ Vale Syria et ul- 
timum vale, he jproph^sied that the Romans shouM jSfever re-rcnter the 
provice till the birth of an inauspicious chi^,. the future scourge of 
the Ahhifeda® p* 68* I am perficRy 'jignorant of the mysti's 

^ of this ■ ■'/ 

E-e'2 " ' 
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CHAP, winter, had climbed the snowy hiountains of Li- 
banus, aind who were speedily followed by the 
victorious squadrons of Caled himself. From the 
north and south the troops of Antioch and Jeru- 
salem advanced .along the sea-shore, till their 
banners were joined under the walls of the Phoe- 
End of the nician cities : Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed ; 
and a fleet of fifty transports, which entered 
without distrust the captive harbours, brought a 
seasonable supply of arms and provisions to the 
camp of the Saracens. Their labours were ter- 
minated by the unexpected surrender of Caesarea : 
The Roman prince had embarked in the night 
and the defenceless citizens solicited their pardon 
with an offering of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. The remainder of the province, Ramlah, 
Ptolemais of Achre, Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, 
Ascalon, Berytus, Srdon, Gabala, Laodicea, Apa- 
mea, Hierapolis, no longer presumed to dispute 
the will of the conqueror ; and Syria bowed un- 
der the sceptre of the caliphs seven hundred years 
after Pompey had despoiled the last of the Ma- 
cedonian kings.* 

In the loose and obscure chronology of the times, I am guided by 
mi authentic record, (in the book of ceremonies of Constantine Por» 
phyrogenitus), which certifies that, June 4, A» D. 638, the emperor 
crowned his younger son Heraclius in the presence of his eldest (Con- 
stantine, and ill the palace of Gonstantinople ; that, January 1, A. D.- 
63f), the' royal procession visited the great ehiircb, and on tlie 4th of 
the same month, the hippod'roiifie. 

^ Sixty-five years before Christ, S^ria, Poutusque monumenta sunt 
Cn. Pompeii virtutis, CVell. Fatercuh ii, 38), rather of his ffertune 
and power : he adjudged Syria to be a Roman province, and the last 
of the Seleucidcs were incapable of drawing a sword in the defence 
of their patrimany, (see the original texts collected by Usher, Annab 
p. 420)/ ^ - 
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Tlie Sieges and battles of six campaigns had chap. 
consumed many Ihousands of the Moslems. Tliey 
died with the reputation and the cheerfulness of The con. 
martyrs ; and the simplicity of their faith may be gyrla,'* 
expressed in the words of an Arabian youth, when d. 633 - 
he embraced, for the last time, his sister and mo- 
ther. It is not,” said he, “ the delicacies of 
“ Syria, or the fading delights of this vimrld, that 
“ have prompted me to devote my life in the 
“ cause of religion. But I seek the favour of 
“ -God and his apostle ; and I have heard, from . 

“ one of the companions of the prophet, that the 
“ spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the 
“ crops of green birds, who shall taste the fruits, 

“ and drink of the rivers, of paradise. Farewel, 

“ we shall meet again among the groves and 
“ fountains which God has provided for his e- 
“ lect.” The faithful captives might exercise a 
passive and more arduous resolution ; and a cou- 
sin of Mahomet is celebrated for refusing, after 
an abstinence of three days, the wine and pork, 
the only nourishment that was allowed by the 
malice of the infidels. The frailty of some weak- 
er brethren exasperated the implacable spirit of 
fanaticism ; and the father of Amer deplored, in 
pathetic strains, the apostacy and damnation of 
a son, who had renounced the promises of God, 
and the intercession of the prophet, to occupy, 
with the priests and deacons, the lowest man^ 
sions of hell. The more fortunate Arabs, who 
survived the War, and persevered in the faith, 
were restrained by their abstemious leader from 
the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of 
three days, Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops 
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CHAP, from the pernicious contagion of the luxury of 
Antioch, and assured the caliph that their reli- 
gion and virtue could only be preserved by tire 
hard discipline of poverty and labour. But the 
virtue of Oipar, however rigorous to himself, was 
, kind and liberal to his brethren. After a just 
tribute of praise and thanksgiving, he dropt a 
tear of compassion; and sitting down on the 
ground, wrote an answer, in which he mildly cen- 
sured the severity of his lieutenant. “ God,” said 
the successor of the prophet, “ has not forbidden 
“ the use of the good things of this world to 
“ faithful men, and such as have performed good 
“ w'orks. Therefore you ought to have given 
“ them leave to rest themselves, and partake 
“ freely of those good things which the country 
“ affordeth. If any of the Saracens have no fa- 
“ mily in Arabia, they may marry in Syria; and 
“ whosoever of them wants any female slaves, 
“ he may purchase as many as he hath occasion 
“ for.” The conquerors prepared to use, or to 
abuse, this gracious permission ; but the year of 
their triumph was marked by a mortality of men 
and cattle ; and twenty-five thousand Saracens 
vyere snatched away from the possession of Syria. 
The death of Abu Obeidah ihight be lamented 
by the Christians ; but his brethren recollected 
that he was one of the ten elect whom the pro- 
phet had named as the heirs of paradise.^ Ca- 

y Abulfeda, Annal* Moslem, p. 73. Mahomet could actfullj vary 
the praises of his disciples* Of Omar he was accustomed to say, that 
if a prophet could arise after himself, it would be Omar : and that in 
^ general calamity* Omar would, be accepted by the divluc justice* 
(Ockky, Toh i* p. .2^1, 
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fedstirvived his brethren about three years; and chap. 
the tomb of tlie sword of God is shewn in the 
neighbourhood of Emesa. His valour, which 
founded in Arabia and Syria the empire of the 
caliphs, was fortified by the ©pinion of a special 
providence^ and as long as fee wore a cap, which 
had been blessed by Mahomet, he deemed himself 
invulnerable amidst the darts of the infidels- 
The place of the first conquerors was supplied 
by a new generation of their children and conn- rian con- 
trymen : Syria became the seat and support of 
the house of Ommiyah ; and the revenue, the 
soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom, 
were consecrated to enlarge on every side the 
empire of the caliphs. But the ’Saracens despise 
a superfluity of fame^ and their historians scarce- 
ly condescend to mention the subordinate con- 
quests which are lost in the splendour and ra- 
pidity of their victorious career. To the north 
of Syria, they passed mount Taurus, and re- 
duced to their obedience the province of Cilicia, 
with its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument 
of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge 
of the same mountains, they spread the flame of 
war, rather than the light of religion, as far as 
the shores of the Eaxine and the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. To the east they advanced 
to the banks and sources of the Euphrates and 
Tigris f the long disputed barrier of Rome and 

^ A! Walcidi had likewise writtea ats lii^ory of the conquest of Di- 
arbekir, or Mesopotamiaj (Ockky, at the end of the iid voL), which 
our interpreters do not appear to have seen. The Chronicle of Dick 
nysiiis of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records the taking of Bdes» 
sa A. D. 637, and -of Dar-a A* D* 6i!; (Ajsscmarit Bibliot. Orient, tom'* 
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CHAP. Persia was for ever confounded •, the walls of E-f 
‘isssa and Amida, of Dara and ^isibis, which 
had resisted the arms and engines of Sapor or 
Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust ; and the 
holy city of Abgarus might vainly produce the 
epistle of the image of Christ to an unbelieving 
conqueror. To the west, the Syrian kingtlom is 
bounded by the sea ; and the ruin of Aradus, a 
small island or peninsula oi> the coast, was post- 
poned during ten years. But the hills of Ijiba- 
nus abounded in timber, the trade of Phoenicia 
was populous in mariners ; and a fleet of seven- 
teen hundred barks was equipped and manned 
by the natives of the desert. The imperial navy 
of the Romans fled before them from the Pam- 
phylian rocks to the Hellespont ; but the spirit 
of the emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had 
been subdued before the combat by a dream and 
p pun.* The Saracens rode masters of the sea; 
and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cy- 
clades were successively exi)oscd to their rapa- 
cious visits. Three hundred years before the 
Christian era, the memorable though fruitless 
siege of Rhodes^ by Demetrius, had, furnislied 

ii, p. 103); and the a,t.tentjve may glean some doxtbtfal information 
from the Chronography of Theoplianes, (p. 285-287). Most- of the 
towns of Mesopotamia yielded by surrender, (Abulpharag. p, 112). 

® He dreamt that be was at Thessaionica, an harmless and unmean- 
ing vision ; but his soothsayer or his cowardice, understood the sure 
omen of a defeat concealed in that inauspicious word, hs o.X'kM vixm. 
Give to another the victory, (Theophan, p. 286, Zonaras, lom. ii, 1. 
ixiv, p. 88). 

^ Every passage and every fact that relates to the isle, the city, and 
the colossus of Rhodes, are compiled in the laljorious treatise of Monr- 
Ruis, who has bestowed the same diligence on the two larger islands 
td’ Crete and Cyprus. See in the hid volume of his works, the Hhndm 

^ . pC 
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that mraitime republic with the materials and chap. 
the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of 
Apollo or the sun, seventy cubits in height, was 
erected at the entrance of the harljour, a monu- 
ment of the freedom and the arts of Greece. 

After standing fifty-six years, the colossus of 
Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake ; but 
the massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scat- 
tered eight centuries on the ground, and are of- 
ten described as one of the wmiiders of the an- 
cient world. They were collected by the dili- 
gence of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish mer- 
chant of Edessa, who is said to have laden nine 
hundred camels with the weight of the brass 
metal : an enormous weight, though we should 
include the hundred colossal figures,® and the 
three thousand statues, which adorned the pro- 
sperity of the city of tlie sun. 

II. The conquest of Egypt may be explained 
by the character of the victorious Saracen, one and life of 
of the first of his nation, in an age when the 
nieanest of the brethren was exalted above his 
nature by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth * 
of Amrou was at once base and illustrious : his 
mother, a notorious prostitute, Avas unable to 
decide among five of the Koreish ; but the proof 
of resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi the 
oldest of her lovers."* The youth of Amrou was 

of Meursius, (L i, c. 15, p. 715-719). The Byzantine writers; Tlieo* 
plianes and Constantine, have ignorantly prolonged the term to 1350 
years, and ridiculously divide the weight among 30,000 camels. 

® Centura colossi aliura nobilitaturi locum, says Fliny, with his 
usual .spirit. Hist. Natur. xxxiv, 18. 

We learn this anecdote from a spitited: old woman, who reviled 
tQ their, faces the caliph and his friend. She was encouraged by the 

sikne^ 
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impelled] by the passions and prejudices of his 
kindred : his poetic genius was exercised in sa- 
tirical verses against the person and doctrine of 
Mahomet; his dexterity was employed by the 
reigningfaction to pursue the religious exiles who 
had taken refuge in the court of the Ethiopian 
king.* Yet he returned from this embassy, a se- 
cret proselyte; bis reason or his interest deter- 
mined him to renounce the worship of idols ; he 
escaped from Mecca with his friend Caled, and 
the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same mo- 
ment the satisfaction of embracing the two firm- 
est champions of his cause. The impatience of 
Amrou to lead the armies of the faithful was 
checked by the reproof of Omar, who advised him 
not to seek power and dominion, since he who is 
a subject to-day, may be a prince to-morrow. 
Yet his merit was not overlooked by the two 
first successors of Mahomet; they were indebt- 
ed to his arms for the conquest' of Palestine; and 
in all the battles and sieges of Syria, he united with 
the temper of a chief, the valour of an adventur- 
ous soldier. In a visit to Medina, the caliph ex- 
pressed a wish to survey the sword which had cut 
down so many Christian warriors ; the son of 
Aasi unsheathed a short and ordinary simitar ; 
and as he perceived the surprise of Omar, “ Alas,” 
said the modest Saracen, “ the sword itself, with- 
“ out the arm of its master, is neither sharper nor 
“ more weighty than the sword of Pharezdak the 

tsilence of Axarou and the libetaiity of Moawiyah, (Ahulfeda, AnnaL 
Mos’leiin.‘p. Itl). ' . 

« Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii, p. 46, &c. who quotes the 
Abyssinian history^ or romance of Abdel Balcides. Tet the fact of 
the embassy and ambassador may be allowed. 

' . ; ' . 
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poet.’”’ After the conquest of Egypt he was chap. 
recalled by the jealousy of the caliph Othman ; 
but in the subsequent troubles, the ambition of a 
soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged 
from a private station. His powerful support, 
both in council and in the field, established the 
throne of the Ommiades ; the administration and 
revenue of Egypt were restored by the gratitude 
of Moawiyali to a faithful friend who had raised 
himself above the rank of a subject ; and Amrou 
ended his days in the palace and city which he 
had founded on the banks of the Nile. His dying 
speech to his children is celebrated by the Arab- 
ians as a model of eloquence and wisdom : he de- 
plored the errors of his youth ; but if the penitent 
was still infected by the vanity of a poet, he might 
exaggerate the venom and mischief of his impi- 
ous compositions.® 

From his camp, in Palestine, Amrou had sur- Invasior 
prised or anticipated the caliph’s leave for the in- a. 
vasion of Egypt.** The magnanimous Omar-^""®- 

trusted in his God and his sword, which had 

. /,■ ■ ■ ■ ■■'01 

^ This saying is preserved by Pococfc, (Not. ad Carmen Tograi, p# 

184*), and justly applauded by Mr. Harris, (Philosophical Arrange- 
ments, p. 350). 

s For the life and character of Amrou, see Ockley, (Hist, of the Sa- 
racens, vol. i, p. 28, 6S, 94*, 328, 342, 344, and to the end of the vo- 
lume ; voL ii, p. 51, 55, 57, 74, 110-112, 162), and Otter, (Mem.de 
TAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi, p- 131, 132). The readers of 
Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianus, ’W'ith Moawiyah 
and Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in the situation, than 
in the characters of the men. 

Al Wakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the con* 

^juest of which Mr, Ockley could ncyer procure ; and his own 

jnquirice 
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sh^en the thrones of Chosroes and Caesar ; but 
when he compared the slender force of the Mos- 
lems with the greatness of the enterprise, he con- 
demned his own rashness, and listened to his 
timid companions. The pride and the greatr 
ness of Pliaraoh were familiar to the readers of 
the Koran ; and a tenfold repetition of prodigies 
had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the 
victory, but the flight of six hundred thousand 
of the children of Israel : the cities of Egypt 
were many and populous ; their arcliitecture was 
rtrong and solid ; the Nile, with its numerous 
branches, was alone an insuperable barrier ; and 
the granary of the imperial city would be obstir 
nately defended by the Roman powers. In this 
perplexity, the commander of the faithful re- 
signed himself to the decision of chance, or, in 
his opinion, of providence. At the head of only 
four thousand Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had 
marched away from his station of Gaza when he 
was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. “ If 
you are still in Syria,” said the ambjguous 
mandate, “ retreat without delay; but if at 
" the receipt of this epistle, yoii have already 
reached the frontiers of Egypt, advance with 
“ confidence, and depend on the sucebur of God 
“ and of your brethren.” The experience, per- 
haps the secret intelligence, of Amrou had 
taught him to suspect the mutability of courts ; 

jiiquiries (voL i, p. 344-362) have added very little to the original 
text of Etitychii3$> <AnnaI. tom. ii, p. 295-323, vers. Pocock), the 
Melchite pattiareh of Alexandm, who lived three hundred years 
file revalution. . - ^ ' 
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and he continued his inarch till his tents were chap. 
unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. He 
there assembled his officers, broke the seal, per- 
used the epistle, gravdy inquired the name and 
situation of the place, and declared his ready ■ 
obedience to the commands of the caliph. After 
a siege of thirty days, he took possession of Far- 
mah or Pelusium ; and that key of Egypt, as it 
has been justly named, unlocked the entrance of 
the country, as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and 
the neighbourhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small dis- The cities 
tance to the east of the Pyramids, at a small dis- pins, sa- 
tanee to the south of the Delta, Memphis, one cSl’ 
hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, dis- 
played the magnificence of ancient kings. Un- 
der the reign of the Ptolemies and Caesars, the 
seat of government was removed to the sea- 
coast ; the ancient capital was eclipsed by the 
arts and opulence of Alexandria ; the palaces, 
and at length the temples, w:ere reduced to a de- 
solate and ruinous condition : yet in the age of 
Augustus, and even in that of Constantine, 
51era])his was still numbered among the great- 
est and most populous of the provincial cities.‘ 

The banks of the Nile, in this place of the breadth 
of three thousand feet, were united by two 

^ Strabo, an accurate and attentive spactator, observes of Heliopolis 
vuvi /usv aw jj (Geograph, 1. xvii, p. 1158) ; but of 

IMeuipltiiis be declares, tss'aXts V >re xai huryipx 

(p. 1101); he notices, however, the mixture of inbabii- 
ants and the ruin of the palaces. In the proper Eg'ypt, Ammiaiius* 
enumerates Memphis among the foui^cities, maxnms urbibus quibus 
provinda nitet, (xxii, 16); and the name of Memphis appears 
diotinaiorrin the Boinan Itinerary and episcopal lists,. 
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bridges of sixty and of thirty boats, connected 
in the middle stream by the small island of 
Honda, which was covered with gardens and ha- 
bitations.'^ The eastern extremity of the bridge 
was terminated by the town of Babylon and the 
camp of a Roman legion, which protected the 
passage of the river and the second capital of 
Egypt. This important fortress, which might 
fairly be described as a part of Memphis or Mis- 
rah, was invested by the arms of the lieutenant' 
of Omar : a reinforcement of four thousand Sara- 
cens soon arrived in his camp ; and the military 
engines which battered the walls, may be imput- 
ed to the art and labour of his Syrian allies. Yet 
the siege was protracted to seven months ; and 
the rash invaders were encompassed and threat- 
ened by the mundation of the Nile.' Their last 
assault was bold and successful ; they passed the 
ditch, which had been fortified with iron spikes, 
applied their scaling-ladders, entered the fortress 
with the shout of “ God is victorious ! and drove 
the remnant of the Greeks to their boats, and the 
isle of Rouda. The spot was afterwards recom- 
mended to the conqueror by the easy communi- 
cation with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia : 

*= These rare and curious facts, the breadth (2946 feet) and the 
bridge of the Nile, are only to be found in the Danish traveller and 
the Nubian geographer, (p. 98). 

i From the month of April, the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise s 
the swell becomes strong and visible in the moon after the summer 
solstice, (Piin. Hist. Nat. v, 10) and is usually proclaimed at Cairo 
on St. Peter’s day, (June 29). A register of thirty successive years 
marlcs the greatest height of tb^ waters between July 25 and. August 
is; (Maillet, Description de I’Egypt, lettrexi, p. 67, See, Pocock’s 
Description of the. Bast, vol. i, p. 200. Shaw’s Travels, p* S83>. 
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the remains of Memphis were deserted; the chap. 
tents of the Arabs were converted into perma- 
nent habitations : ^nd the first mosch was blessed 
by the presence of fourscore companions of Ma- 
homet.” A new city arose in their camp on the 
eastward bank of the Nile ; and the contiguous 
quarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded 
in their present decay by the appellation of old 
Misrah or, Cairo, of which they form an exten- 
trive suburb. But the name of Cah'o, the town 
of victory, more strictly belongs to the modem 
capital, which was founded in the tenth century 
by the Fatimite caliphs.* It has gradually re- 
ceded from the river, but the continuity of build- 
ings may be traced by an attentive eye from the 
monuments of Sesostris to those of Saladin." 

Yet the Arabs, after a elorfous and profitable 

' ^ t sn-bmissioa 

enterprise^ must have retreated to the desert, had of the 

they not found a powerful alliance in the heart of jSites, 
the country. The rapid conquest of Alexander ^ 

Martadj, Merveilles de,-F^.gyp$e,, Be expatiates on 

the subject with the zeal and minuteness of a citizen and ahigqt, and 
his local traditions have a strong air of truth and accuracy. 

® D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p- 233. 

® The position of New and of Old Cairo is well known, and has 
been often described. Two writers who were intimately acquainted 
with ancient and modern Egypt, have fixed, after a learned inquiry, 
the city of Memphis at Gizeh, directly opposite the Old Cairo, (Si» 
card, Nouveaux Memoires des Missions du Levant, tom. vx, p. 5, 6, 

Shaw’s Observations and Travels, p. 296-304). Yet we may not dis* 
regard the authority or the arguments of Focock, (voL i, p. 25-41) ; 

Niebuhr, (Voyage, tom. i, p. 77-106), and, above all, of d’Anville, 

(Description de FEgypte, p. Ill, 112, 130-140), who have I'emoved 
Memphis towards the village of Mobannah, some miles farther to the 
south.. In their heat, the disputants have forgot that the ample space 
, of a metropolis covers annihilates the fm- greater part of the con#- 

trcnwsy. 
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ivas assisted by the superstition and revolt of tlie 
natives ; they abhorred their Persian oppressors, 
the disciples of the Magi, who had burnt the 
temples of Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious 
appetite on the flesh of the god Apis.^ After 
a period of ten centuries the same revolution was 
renewed by a similar cause ; and in the support 
of an incomprehensible creed, the zeal of the 
Coptic Christians was equally ardent. I have al- 
ready explained the origin and progress of the 
Monophysite controversy, and the persecution of 
the emperors, which converted a sect into a na- 
tion, and alienated Egypt from their religion and 
government. The Saracens were received as the 
deliverers of the Jacobite church ; and a secret 
and effectual treaty was opened during the siege 
of Memphis between a victorious army and a 
people of slaves, A rich and noble Egyptian, of 
the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith 
to obtain the administration of his province : in 
the disorders of the Persian war he aspired to 
independence: the embassy of Mahomet ranked 
him among princes ; hut he declined, with rich 
gifts and ambiguous compliments, the 'pro- 
posal of a new , religion-'^ The abuse of his 
trust exposed him to the resentment of Hera- 

See Herodotus, 1. iii, c, 27, 28, 29; JSlian* Hist. Var. 1. iv, c. 8 ; 
Suidas in tom* ii, p. 774* ; Diodor. Sicul. tom. ii, L Avii, p. 

197, edit. Wesseliug. m says the last 

of these historians. 

^ Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels, with two maids, 
and one eunuch, an alabaster vascj an ingot of pure gold, oil, ho» 
ney, and the finest white linen of Kgypt, with an horse, a mule, and 
ail ^istlnfwished hy their respective qualificatioiifev The embassy 
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rlkis ; his submission was delayed by arrogance c iiap. 
and fear ; and his conscience was prompted by in- 
terest to throw himself on the favour of the na- 
tion and.the support of the Saracens. In his first 
conference with Amrou, he heard without indig- 
nation the usual option of the Koran, the tribute, 
or the sword. The Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, 
are determined to abide the determination of 
“ the sword ; but with the Greeks I desire no 
“ communion, either in this world or in the next, 

“ and I abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, 

“ his synod of Cha!cedon,,and his Melchite slaves. 

“ For myself and my brethren, we are resolved to 
“ live and die in the profession of the gospel and 
“ unity of Christ. It is impossible for us to em- 
“ brace the revelations of your prophet; but we 
“ are desirous of peace, and cheerfully submit to 
“ pay tribute and obedience to his temporal suc- 
“ cessors.” The tribute was ascertained at two 
pieces of gold for the head 'ot every Christian ; 
but old men, monks, womens and children, of both 
sexes, under sixteen years of age, were es^pted . 
from this personal assessment ; the Copts above 
and below Memphis swore allegiance to the ca- 
liph, and promised an hospitable entertainment 
of three days to every Mussulman who should 
travel through their country. By this charter 
of security, the ecclesiastical and civil tyranny 
of the Melchites was destroyed k the anathemas 

of Mahomet Was '^esfipatched from Medina .In' iBV seVbnIh of the 
Hegira, (A. D. 628). See Gagnier, (Viede Mahomet, torn* ii, p. 255, 
frcim Affenahh ' ‘ 

The prefecture of Egypt, and the tfeonduct' of the war, had been 
trusted by HeracHus to the patriarch :Cy ms, (Theophan, p, 2S0, 281). 

VOE. IX. Ff “In 
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CHAP, of St. Cyril were thundered from every pulpit : 
and the sacred edifices, with the patrimony of 
the church, were restored to the national com- 
munion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without 
moderation the moment of triumph and revenge. 
At the pressing summons of Amrou, their patri- 
arch Benjamin emerged from his desert ; and 
after the first interview, the courteous Arab af- 
fected to declare, that he had never conversed 
with a Christian, priest of more innocent nian- 
nei^sand a. more yeserable aspect.!.., In :the inarch 
from Memphis to Ale:?:audria the lieutenant of 
Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal and grati- 
tude of the Egyptians: the roads and bridges 
were diligently repaired ; and in every step of 
his progress, he could depend on a constant sup- 
ply, of provisions and intelligence. The Greeks 
# of ;Eg55pti?<wh£®6mnmbers c 0 uidi scarcely equal a 
tenth of the natives, were overwlielmed by the 
universal defection ; they had ever been hated, 
they were no longer feared : the magistrate fled 
. from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar; and 
the distant garrisons were surprised or starved 
by the surrounding multitudes. Had not the 
Nile afforded a safe and ready conveyance to 
the s(^, not an . individual could have escaped, 

** In Spain,'’’ said James 11, “ do you not consult j^our priests “ We 
do,** replied the csttltolic ambassador, “ and di\r affairs succeed ac“ 
** cordingly.” I know not how to relate the plans of Cyrus, of pay-* 
iug tribute without impairing the revenue, and of converting Omar 

by his marriage with thd emperor’s daugifiter, (Nicephor, Breviar. p. 

' ' ' 

« See the life of Benjamin, in Kenaudot, (Hist. Patriarch. Alexdrin. 

, p. 156~.n^), who has enriched the conquest of Egypt with some facts 
the ^riibxc text of ScYerus the Jacobite histomm ' ■ ' 
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v, ho, by birth, or languagOj or office, or religion, chap. 
■was comiectecl with their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the pro- siege and 
winces of Upper Egypt, a considerable force was ““"aib?- 
collected in the island of Delta ; the natural and ami'-ia. 
artificial channels of the Nile afforded a succes- 
sion of strong and defensible posts ; and the road 
to Alexandria was laboriously cleared i by ; the 
victory of the Saraceps in two and twenty days 
of general or partial combat. In their annals of 
conquest, the siege of Alexandria* is perhaps the 
most arduous and important enterprise. The 
first trading city in the world was abundantly 
replenished with the means of subsistence and 
defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for 
the dearest of human rights, religion and pro- 
perty ; and the enmity of the natives seemed to 
exclude them from the common benefit of peace 
and toleration. The sea was continually open ; 
and if Heraclius had been awake to itfie public 
distifes^, fresh armies pf Romansiandibarbarians 
might have been poured jpto the iharbaur to 
save the second capital of the empire. A cir- 
cumference of ten miles would have scattered 
the forces of the Greeks, and favoured the strata- 
gems of an active enemy; but the two sides of 
an oblong square were covered by the sea and 
the lake Mar^otis, and each of the narrow 

^ The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by tha 
master hand of the first of geographers* „ (d’Anville, Mempire sur 
TEgyptc, p, 02-63) ; but we may borrow the eyes of the modern tra- 
■vpiiers, more especially of Theveuot, (Voyage au Levant* part i, p. 

3glr-395), Poctock^voi i,jp. 2-13), ahd NidUphr, .(Voyage 'en Arable* 
tom, i, p. 34-4.3)» Of tfip, ^twp mod^n/|iy?|.ls,' Savary find Volneyi 
the one may amHjse* the other will iustrupt. 
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ends exposed a front of no more than ten fur- 
longs. The efforts of the Arabs wpre not inade- 
quate to the difficulty of the attempt and the 
value of the prize. From the throne of Medimij 
the eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and 
city ; his voice excited to arms the Arabian tribes 
and the veterans of Syria ; and the merit of an 
holy war was recommended by the peculiar fame 
and fertility of Egypt. Anxious for the ruin or 
expulsion of their tyrants, the faithful natives de- 
voted their labours to the service of Amrou; some 
sparks of martial spirit ivere perhaps rekindled by 
the example of their allies ; and the sanguine hopes 
ofMokawkas had fixed his sepulchre in the church 
of St. John of Alexandria. Eutychius the patri- 
arch observes, that the Saracens fought with the 
courage of lions; they repulsed the frequent and 
almost daily sallies of the besieged, and soon as- 
saulted in their turn the walls and towers of the 
city. In every attack, the sword, the banner of 
Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. On 
a memorable day, be was betrayed by his impru- 
dent valour : his followers who had entered the 
citadel were driven back ; and the general, with 
a friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the 
hands of the Christians. When Amrou was con- 
ducted before the prefect, he remembered his 
dignity and forgot his situation ; a lofty demean- 
our, and resolute language, revealed the lieute- 
nant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a soldier 
was already raised to strike off the head of the 
audacious cap tive. His life was saved by the readi- 
liess of his slave, who instantly gave his master 
a blow on the face, ®nd commanded him, with an 
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ungry (one, to be silent in the presence of his su- 
periors. The. credulous Greek was deceived; 
he listened to the offer of a treaty, and his 
prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a more 
respectable embassy, till the joyful acclamations 
of the camp announced the return of their gener- 
al, and insulted the folly of the infidels. At 
length, after a siege of fourteen months,” and the 
loss of three and twenty thousand men, the Sa- 
racens prevailed : the Greeks embarked their dis- 
pirited and diminished numbers, and the stand- 
ard of Mahomet was planted on the wails of 
the capital of Egypt. “ I have taken,” said 
Amrou to the caliph, “ the great city of the 
“ West. It is impossible for me to enumerate 
“ the variety of its riches and beauty ; and I shall 
“ content myself with observing, that it contains 
“ four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, 
“ four hundred theatres or places of amusement, 
“ twelve thousand shops for the sale of vege- 
table food, and forty thousand tributary Jews, 
“ The town has been subdued by force of arms, 
“ without treaty or capitulation, and the Moslems 
“ are impatient to seize -the fruits of their vic- 
“ tory.” * The commander of the faithful re- 

Both Eutychius (AiinaL tom. ii, p. 319) and Elmacin (Hist. Sa- 
racen. p. 2S) concur in fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the 
new tnoon of Moharram of the twentieth yeajr of the Hegira, (Decem- 
ber A* D. 640). In reckoning backwards fourteen month-s spent 
before Alexandria, seven months before Babylon, &c. Amrou might 
have invaded Egypt about the end of the year 638 ? but we are assured, 
that he entered the country the IStlVof Bayni, 6th of June, (Miirtadi, 
'Merveilles de FEgypte, p. 164. Severus, apud Kenaudot, p. 162). 
The Saracen, and afterwards Lewis IX of France, halted at Feiusium« 
or Damietta, during the season of the iimndation of the Nile. 

* Eutych* Anmt tom* ii, p. 316, 319* ■ ^ . 
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CHAP, jectecl with firrnheSs the idea of pillage, and d). 
rected his lietltendHt to reserve the wealth and 
revenue of Alexandria for the public service and 
the propagation of 'tlie faith : the inhabitants 
were numbered ; a tribute was imposed ; the Z(?al 
aiid resentment of the Jacobites were curbed, 
and the Melchites who submitted to the Arabian 
yoke, were indulged in the obscure but tranquil 
exercise of thqir Worship. ‘TDhd intelligence of 
thi^ disgfa'^^ful iihd cal^rfiit'bus* event afflicted 
tfe^dlMMhlf'trnllth of the ^rhpdrdf f hnd Hera- 
clius died hf a dropsy about seven weeks after the 
loss of Alexandria/ Under the minority of his 
grandson] the claLtaours of a people,' deprived of 
their daily sustenance] compelled the Byzantine 
court to iipdeiiake the' recovery of the capital of 
'Egypt. ’'‘'l’ri^the]s’jiaee'''6f four 'years,- the -'harboiu' 
h'hdYoffe^ciWe^s*# A#S'aiidrilf #fe^te'tiviee*6dcu- 
pfed by a'feet'Sndhrxhy’ of Romans. They' were 
twice expelled 'by the valour of Amrou, who was 
recalled by the domestic peril from the distant 
Avars of Tripoli' hnd ^\%bia. But the facility of 
the attempt, the repetition of the insult, and the 
obstihacy'ofthi^ resistance, provoked him toswear, 
tha| if a' ffnrd time he drove the infidels inte the 
sea, ill would fender Alexandria as accessible on 
all sides as the house of a prostitute. FaitJifuI to 
his promise, hfe' ibsftiantled several parts of tlio 

. ^ Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Thedphanes and Ce» 
clrcnus,* the accuracy of Pagi (CViticji, tom. ii, p. 82^) has extracted 
- {rain Nicephonis and the Chronicoh Oridntale the true date of tl\.e 

death of us, j February 'll, A, fa* '641, hfty 'da;jfs after the'losi? 

^ of Alexandria.'^ A loarth of that time was sudlclent to convey the Irin 
tell/gence. , , : / , , , . . ' ' ^ . 
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M'aiis and towers, but the peojjle was spared in the 
chastisement of the city, and the mosch of Meraj 
was erected on the spot where the victorious 
general had stopped the fury of his troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader, 
if I passed in silence the fate pf the Alexandrian 
library, as it is described by tlie learned Abul- 
pharagius. The spirit of Amrou was more curious 
and liberal than that of his brethren, and in his 
leisure hours, the Arabian chief was pleased with 
the conversation of John, the last disciple of Am- 
monius, and who derived the surname of Philo- 
pmms from his laborious studies of grammar and 
philosophy." Emboldened by this familiar inter- 
course, Philoponus presumed to solicit a gift, in- 
estimable in his opinion, contemptible in that of 
the barbarians ; the royal library, which alone, 
among the spoils of Alexandria, had not been ap- 
propriated by the visit and the seal of the con- 
queror. Amrou was inclined to gratify the wish 
of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity refused 
to alienate the minutest object without the con- 
sent of the caliph ; and the Avell-known an- 
swer of Omar was inspired by the ignorance of 
a fanatic. “ If these writings of the Greeks 
“ agree with the book of God, they are useless 
‘‘ and need not he preserved : if they disagree. 

Many treatises of this lover of lalwur. are still extant ; 

blit for readers of the present age, the printed and unpublished are 
nearly in the same predicament. Moses and Aristotle ai‘e the chief 
objects of his verbose commentaries, one of which is dated as early a« 
.>Iay 10, A. D. 617, (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. ix, p. 458-468). A 
modern, (John Le Clerk), who sometimes* asst^ed the same name, 
was equal to old Fhiloponus in diligence, and hr superior in gopd 
seme and real knowledge# 
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CHAP. they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed.*’ 
'I’he sentence was executed witli IJind obedience : 
the volumes of paper or parchment were distri- 
buted to the four thousami baths of the city ; and 
such was their incredible multitude that six 
months were barely sufficient for the consump- 
tion of this precious fuel. Since the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagius* have been given 'to the world in 
a Latin version, the tale has been repeatedly 
transcribed; and every scholar, with pious indig- 
nation, has deplored the irreparable shipwreck of 
the learning, the arts, and the genius, of antiquity. 
For my own part, 1 am strongly tempted to dein 
both the fact and the consequences. I'lic fact is 
indeed marvellous. “ Read and wonder!” savs 
the historian himself : and the solitary report of a 
strangerwbpwroteattheend of six hundred years 
on 1;be ewfines of JMfediai, is overbalanced by the 
silence of two aanalists of a more early date, both 
Christians, both natives of Egypt, and the most 
ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has 
amply described the conquest of Alexandria.*’ 
TJie rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to the 
sound and orthodox precept of the Mahometan ca- 
suists : they expressly declare, that the religious 
books of the Jews and Christians, which are ac- 

* .Abulpbara^. Dynast, p* 114, %'ers. Pocock. Audi quid factum isJt 
ti mirare. It would be endless' to enumerate tbe moderns who have 
wondered and believed, but I may distinguish wdth honour the rational 
scepticism ofKenaudot, (Hist. AZe-x. Patriarch, p. 170): historia .... 
habet aliquid ut Arabibus familiare est. 

: ^ This curious anecdote will be vainly sought in the annals of Eu» 
tychiiis and the Saracenic history of Elmacin. Tbe silence of Abul.. 
feda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Moslems, is less conclusive from tliciy 
Ignorance of Christiaii lilerature. ... 
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qiiire<l by t!ie right of war, should never be com- 
niittod to the tkinies; and that the works of 
profane science, historians or poets, physicians 
or pliiiosophers, may be lawfully applied to the 
use of the faithful.’’ A more destructive sieai 
nsay ]>erhaps he attributed to the first sactiess- 
ors of Mahomet : yet in this instanci^, the 
conflagration umuld have speedily expired in 
the deficiency of materials. I shall not fe'ea- 
pitulate the disasters of the Alexandrian H- 
hrary, the. invmiuntary flame that was kindled, 
by Caesar in his own defence,’^ or the mischie- 
vous bigotry of the Christians who studied th'tle- 
stroy the monuments of idolatry.® But if we 
gradually descend from the age of the Antopines 
to that of Theodosius, we shall learn from a chain 
of contemporary witnesses, that the royal palace 
and the temple of Serapis no longer contained the 
four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes, 
which had been assembled by tlie (juribsity and 
niagnificenci© of the Ptolemies/ Perhaps the 

® See Reland, de Jure Militarl Mohammedanoruip, in his ii id vo- 
lume of Dissertations, p. 37. The reason for not burning the religi- 
ous books of the Jews or Christians, is derived from the respect that 
is due to the name of God. 

^ Consult the collections *of Frensheim (Supplement. Livian. c. 12,. 
43) and Usher, (Annal. p. 469), Livy himself had styled the Alex- 
andrian library, eiegantiae regum cuneque egregium optis ; a liberal 
encomium, for wiiich he Is pertly criticised by the narrow stoicism of 
Seneca, (De Tranqulllitate Animi, c. 9), whose wdsdoni, on this occa* 
sion , deviates ihtef nonsense. 

« See this Histpry, vol. v, p, 111. 

^ Aulus GeiHus, (Koctes Atticse, vi, IT), Ammianus MaKcelliniis, 
(xxii, 1^), and Orosiiis,, (!. vi, c. 15),' ’I'hey' all /speak in the pmt 
tense# aM the words of 'Ammianus are remarkably strong: fuerunt 
Bibiiothecse innumerabiles ; et loquitur mpniimentorum veterum con- 
dnen,s ddes# 
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clmrch and seat: of the patriarchs might he en- 
riched with a repository of bsoks ; but if the 
ponderous mass of Ariau and J*Ionophysite con- 
troversy were indeed consumed in the public 
baths,® a philosopher may allow, with a smile, 
that it was ultimately devoted to the benefit of 
mankind. I sincerely regret the more valuable 
libraries which have been involved in the ruin 
of the Roman empire •, but when I seriously com- 
pute the lapse of ages, the -waste of ignorance, 
and the calamities of war, our treasures, rather 
than our losses, are the object of my surprise. 
Many curious and interesting facts are buried in 
oblivion; the three great historians of Rome 
have been transmitted to our hands in a- muti- 
lated state, and we are deprived of many pleas- 
ing compositions of the lyric, iaiphie, and dra- 
matic poetry of the Greeks. Yet we s|io\4d grate- 
fully remember, that the mischances of time and 
accident have spared the classic works to which 
the suffrage of antiquity*' had adjudged the first 
place of genius and glory : the teachers of an- 
cient knowledge, who are still extant, had perused 
and compared the writings of their predecessors;' 
nor can it fairly be presumed that any import- 

, U'V* . ^ 

« Rennudot anstvers for yemons of the Bible, Hexapla Catena 
Patrumt Coirinfientaries, &e. (p. 170). Our Alexandrian MS. if it came 
from Egypt, and not from Constantinople, or mount Athos, (Westein, 
Praiegom. ad K* T. p. 8, &c,), might be among them. 

I have often perused with pleasure a chapter of Quintilian, (In- 
sLitut. Orator, x, i), in which that judicious critic enumerates and 
Appretiates the seiies of Greek md Latin classics. 

^ Such as Galen,' Pliny,. Aristotle, &c. On this subject Wotten 
tHeflecHions on ancient and modern Learning, p. 85-95) argues with 
jiblid sense, against .the lively' exotic fancies of Sir Wiilitim Temple* 
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ant truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, cnlf. 
has been snatch®<.l away from the curiosity of 
modern ages. ; 

In the administieation of Egj^t,* ■ Amrou ba- Admini- 
lanced the demands of justice anAjsolicy ; the Egypt.'” 
interest of the people of tlie iawi '#ho> were ‘de- 
fended by (S^od ; and of the people Af the aili- 
ance, Who were protected by man. In the re- 
cent tumult of conquest and deliverance, the 
tongue of the Copts and the sword of the Arabs 
were most adveme to the tranquillity of the pro- 
vince. To the former, Amrou. declared; that 
faction ‘4nd falsehood would be dfotibjy cliastlsed ; 
by tb«e punishment of the accusers, whpm he 
should detest as his personal enemies, apd by 
the promotion of their innocent brethren, whom 
their envy had laboured to injure and supplant. 

He excited the latter by the motives of religion 
and bdiiQur to’ sustain the dignity, of . their char 
racter, -to endear ■tbpbiseIveg'dJS’!''®iS!m^est-''and 
temperate '-GbndftGt’' to '"^o 

spare and protect a people wj[iO' bad* trusted to 
their faith, and to content thetnsekjes with the le- 
gitimate and splendid rewartfe of their victory. In 
the management of the revenue hedisapproved the 
simple but oppressive mode of a capitation, and 
preferred with reason a proportion of taxes, de- 

The contempt ; of the Greelts for science, would scarcely 

admit the Indian or Ethiopic books into the library of Alexandria ;; 
nor is it proved tliat philosophy has sustained any real loss from their 
exclusion. . ' - .r' . , 

*=• 'Thl^, curious and adthentlc intelligence of '.Hurtadi <p*! 284^269) 
lias ,ndt,.'.|»^en discovered by Mr. Ockley^, dr the self-sufUeleiit 
compilers of the Modem Universal Ilktbryi - ^ 
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ducted on every branch from the clear profitis of 
agriculture and commerce. A third part of the 
tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs of 
the dikes and canals, so essential to the public 
welfare. Under his administration the fertility 
of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia ; and a 
string of camels, laden with corn and provisions, 
covered almost wdthout an interval the long road 
from Memphis to Medina.* But the genius of 
Anirou soon renewed the maritime communica- 
tion which had been attempted or achieved by 
the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Caesars; 
and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was 
opened from the Nile to the Red Sea. This in- 
land navigation, which would have joined the 
Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, was soon 
discontinued- as useless and dangerous : the 
tbitMe was r^oved from Medina to Damascus ; 
and the Grecian fleets might have explored a 
passage to the holy cities of Arabia.™ 

Of his new conquest, the caliph Omar had an 
imperfect knowledge from the voice of fame and 
the legends of the Koran. He requested that his 
lieutenant would place before his eyes the realm of 
Pharaoh and the Araalekites ; and the answer of 
Anirou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful picture 


^ Eutycbius. Annal. torn* ii, p« S20. Eimacjn. Hist, ‘Saracen, 
p. 35. 

On these ohicure canals, the rer4d.cr may try to satisfy himself from 
d’AnvilJe, (Mem. sur i’Kgypte, p. lOS-llO, 124, 132), and a learned 
thesis maintained and printed at Strasburg in the year 1770, (Jungen- 
dornm marium finviorumque molimirm, p. 30-47, 68-70), Even 
the snpine Turks have agitated the old project of joining the ttvoseasjj 
(Memoires dn Baron de Tett, tom, iv). 
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of that singular country." “ O commander 6f chap. 
“ the faithful, Egyj)t is a compound of black earth 
“ and green plants, between a pulverized moun- 
“ tain and a red sand. The distance from Syene 
“ to the sea is a month’s journey foi: an hqrse- 

man. Along the valley descends a river, on 
“ which the blessing of the Most High reposes 
“ both in the evening and morning, and which 
“ rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun 
“ and moon. When the annual dispensation of 
“ providence unlocks the springs and fountains 
“ that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his swell- 
“ ing and sounding waters through the realm of 
“ Egypt : the fields ai'e overspread by the salu- 
“ tary flood ; and the villages communicate with 
“ each other in their painted barks. The re- 
“ treat of the inundation deposits a fertilizing 
“ mud for the reception of the various seeds : 

“ the crowds of husbandmen who blacken the 
“ land may be compared to a s^^arm of industri- 
“ ous ants * and their native, indolence is quick- 
“ ened by the lash of the task-master, and the 
“ promise of the flowers and fruits of a plentiful 
“ increase. Their hope is seldom (deceived ; but 
“ the riches which they extract from the wheat, 

“ the barley, and the rice, the legumes, the fruit- 
“ trees, and the cattle, are unequally shared be- 
“ tween those who labour and those who pos- 

^ A small volume, des Merveillcs, &,c. de fEgypte, composed in 
the xiiith century by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic 
MS* of Cardinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre Vatier, Paris, 

The antiquities of Egypt are wild and legendary r hut the writer de« 
serves credit and esteem for his account of the conquest and geogra* 
phy of his natiye country, (s^e the correspondence of Amrou and Omar,, 
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“ sess. According to the vicissitudes of the sea- 
“ sons, the face of the coimtrjf is adorned with a 
“ silver wave, a verdant emerald, and the deep 
“ yellow of a golden harvest.”" Yet this bene- 
ficial order is sometimes interrupted ; and the 
long delay and sudden swell of the river in the 
first year of the conquest might afford some co- 
lour to an edifying fable. It is said, that the 
annual sacrifice of a virgin'^ had been interdicted 
by the piety of Omar; and that the Nile lay 
sullen and inactive in his shallow bed, till the 
mandate of the caliph was cast into the obedient 
stream, which rose in a single night to the height 
of sixteen cubits. The admiration of the Arabs 
for their new conquest encouraged the license of 
their romantic spirit. We may read, in the 
gravest autiiors, that Egypt w'as crowded with 

® In a twenty years resijiencc at Cairo, the consul Maillet had con- 
templated that varjdng scene, the Nile, (lettre li, particularly p. 70, 
7d); the fertility of the land, (Icttrc ix). From a college at Cam- 
bridge, the poetic eye of dray had «een the same objects %vith a keener 
glance — 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spreads : ■ 

Where^Nile, redundant o’er his summer bed, 

From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 

. ^ ' < And broods bW' Egypt with his wat’ry 

4 .' If viith advent'rous oar, £md ready sail# ’ 

The dusky people drh'C . before the gales * . . 

Or on fratl floats to neighbouring cities ride. 

That rise and glitter e’er the ambient tide, 

(Maason^s Works,, and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, ^00). 

> Murtadi, p# The reader wnll not easily credit an hu- 

man sacrifice under the Christian emperors, or a miraede of th© sue- 
7 Ce;^sors pf Mahomet. ^ 

• ''4;' Maples Bwiriptlpn de TEg^'^pte, p. He mentions this -mm- 
the .opinion-? and adds» that the generality Mvtliese 

(Villages 
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sive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts alone c 
were found, on .the assessment, six millions of 
tributary subjects,'’ or twenty millions of either 
sex, and of every. age : tkai three hundred mil- 
lions of gold or silver were annually? paid to the 
treasury of the caliph.® Our reason must be 
startled by these extravagant assertions ; and 
they will become more palpable, if we assume 
the compass and measure the extent of habitable 
ground ; a valley from the tropic to Memphis, 
seldom broader than twelve miles, and the tri- 
angle of the Delta, a flat surface of two thousand 
onevlmndred square: leagues j compose a twelfth 
part of the magnitude of France.* A more ac- 
curate research will justify a more reasonable esti- 
mate. The three hundred millions, created by the 
error of a scribe, are reduced to the decent revenue 

villages contain two or three thousand persons, and that many of 
them are more populous than our large cities* 

® Eutycb. Annal. tom. ii, p. 308, SI I* . The twenty mlliions arc 
computed from the foHo wing data .* one twelfth of mankind above 
sixty ^ one third ^below sixteen, the proportion <yf men ^to-Women^as 
seventeen to sixteen, (Reeherches sur la - population de Ja France, 
p. Tl, 72). The president Goguet (Origine des Arts, &c. tom. iii, 
l>. 26, &c.) bestows twenty^seven millions on ancient Egypt, because 
the seventeen hundred companions of Sesostrrs were born on the same 
day. ” .r'*- ■ ■ ' • . 

» Elmacin. Hist. Saracen, p. 218; and this gross lump is swallowed 
without scruple by d’Herbelot, ^Bibliot. Orient, p. 1031) ; Arbuthnot, 
(Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 262), and de Guignes, (Hist, des Huns, 
tom. iii, p. 135), They might allege the not less extravagant libera- 
lity of Appjan in favour of the Ptolemies (in praefat.) of gevent3^-four 
myriads, 740,000 talents, an annual income of 185, or near 300, mil- 
lions of i>ounds sterling, according as we, reckon by the Egyptian or 
the 'Alexandrian talent, (Bernard de Fonderibus Antiq, ,p. 1B6). 

* See the measurement of d’Anville, (Mem. sur -PBgypte, p. 23, 
After some ^ peevish cavils, Mv- Pauw (Reeberches sur les 
./Egyptieu8,‘'toip* U p. II 8*121) can only"; enlatge 'his reckoning to 
!^40 sejuare leagues, ’ ' v 
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CHAP, of four milUtjas three hundred thousand pieces 
LI- of gold, of which nine hundred thousand ■were 
consumed by the pay of the soldiers.® Two au- 
thentic lists, of the present and of the twelfth 
century, are circumsc|’ibed within the respect- 
able number of two thousand seven hundred vil - 
lages and towns.* , After a long residence at 
Cairo, a French consul has ventured to assign 
about four millions of Mahometans, Christians, 
aiid Jews, for the ample, thoughmot incredible, 
scope of the population of Egypt.=^ 

afbica. jy 'pjjg conquest of Africa, from the Nile to 

First inva- ' ' ■ . ■ ' ' 

Sion by the Atlantic ocean/ was first attempted by tlie 

Abdallah, 

A* D* 647 .. t:. . 

Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334, who calls the common 
reading or version of Elmacin, error MrariL His own emendation of 
4,300,000 pieces, In the ixth century^ maintains a probable medium 
between the 3,000,000 which, the, Arabs acquired by the conquest of 
Egypt, (idem, p. 168), and the V,400,000 which the saltan of Con- 
statin^k' levied Valle, iom; i, p* 

'M2 i Thevenot, p.- iFau|i^ (Ri^hefches, t#i3nu.^S„’.p. 366- 
373) gradually raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and 
the Caesars, from six. to dftecn millions of (German crowms. 

* The list of Sehultens (Index Oeograph. ad calcem Vit. Saladiri. 
p. -2) contains 2396 places ; that of d’Anvilie, (Mem, sur i’Egypte, 
p. 29), from the divan of Cairo, enumerates 2696. 

y See Maillet, (Description de PEgypte, p. 28), who seems to argue 
with candour andjudgment. I ammuch better satisfied with the observ- 
ations than with the reading of the French qonsul. He rvas ignorant 
of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy is too much delighted 
'1^ with the fictions of .tho'^'^'abs. Their best knowledge’ ir collected by 
Abulfcda, (Deicript. ^Egypt. Arab, et Lat. a Job, David Michaeli?, 
Gottingas, in d-to,, 1776); and in two recent voyages into Egypt, we 
are amused by %vary, and instructed by Volney, I wish the latter 
could travel over the globe. 

, * My conquest of Afuca is drawm from trvo French inteqsreters 

of Arabic literature, Cardonrie (Hist, de TAfrique et de EjEspagr.e 
sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. I, p. 8-56), and Otter, (Hist, 
de TAcademie dea Inscriptions, tom. xxl, p. 111-125, and 136). 
Tk^y derive theff -principal ^In forma tiwa from who coin- 

^ ‘ posed 
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atrns of the caiipli Othiiiaii. The pious design 
was approved «By the companions of Mahomet 
and the chiefs of the tribes and twenty thou- 
sand Arabs marched from Medina, With the 
gifts aiid the blessing of the commander of the 
faithful They were joined in the camp of 
Memphis by twenty thousand of their country- 
men ; and the conduct of the war was intrusted 
to Abdallah,’' the son of Said, and the foster- 
brother of the caliph, who had lately supplant- 
ed the conqueror and lieutenant of Egypt. Yet 
the favour of the prince, and the merit of his 
favourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his 
apostacy. The early conversion of Abdallah, 
and his skilful pen, had recommended him to 
the important office of transcribing the sheets 
of the Koran ; he betrayed his trust, corrupted 
tbe text, derided the errors which he had made, 
and fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and ex- 
pose the ignorance, of the apostle. After the 
conquest of Mecca, he fell prostrate at the feet 
of Blahomet: his tears, and the entreaties of 
Othman, extorted a reluctant pardon; but tbe 
prophet declared that he had so long hesitated, 
to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge 
his injury in the blood of the apostate; With 
apparent fidelity and effective merit, he served 

posed, A. t). 1331, Jln Encyclopedia iii more than twenty volumc^i. 
The five general parts successively treat of, 1 . Physics, 2. Man, 3. Ani- 
mals, 4. Plants, and, 5. History ; and the African affairs are discussed 
in tlire vith chapter of the i'th section of thisriast part, (Reiske, Pro- 
didagmata ad Hagji Chalife Tabulas, p. 23^-234). Among the older 
historians who are quoted hy Novafri, we may distinguish the originai 
narrative of a soldier who le«l the van of the Moslefiis. 

* See the history of Abdallah, in Abulfeda (Vit. Mohammed- p,. 
109) and Gsgnier, (Vie de Mahotngtj tom, in, p« 4d«4S> 
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• tbe religion which it was no longer his interest 
^ to desert : his birth and talents ggve him an ho- 
iiourahie rank among the Koreish ; and in a na- 
tion ol' cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as the 
boldest and most dexterous horseman of Arabia. 
At the head of forty thousand Moslems, he ad- 
vanced from Egypt into the unknown countries 
of the West. The sands of Barca might be im- 
pervious to a Roman leg'ion ; but the Arabs were 
attended by their faithful camels ; and the na- 
tives of the desert beheld without terror the fa- 
miliar aspect of the soil and climate. After a 
painful niarcli, they pitched their tents before the 
walls of Tripoli,” a inaritime city in which the 
name, the wealth, and the inhabitants, of the pro- 
vince had gradually centered, and which now 
maintains the third rank among the states of Bar- 
bary. A reinforcement of Greeks was surprised 
and cut in pieces on the sea-shore ; but the forti- 
fications of Tripoli resisted the first assaults ; and 
the Saracens were tempted, by the approach of 
the prefect Gregory,' to relinquish the labours of 
the siege for the perils and the hopes of a dcci- 

^ The province and city of Tripoli arc described by Loo Arricanus 
(in Navigktione et Yiap-gi di Ramusio, toni. i, Venetia» IAjO, foL 
vemo) and IMarmoI, (Description de TAfritpie, tom. ii, p. adt?). The 
iirst of tljfkse riteih tva.«: a IVJoor, a scholar, and a traveller, who coni- 
posed or translated his African geogra])hy in a state of ctq)tivity at 
Rome, where he bad assumed the name and religion of Fope Leo X. 
in a similar captivity among the Moors, the Spaniard Marinoi, a sol- 
dier of Chailes V, compiled his Description of Africa, translated by 
d'Ablancuurt into French, (Paris, 166'7, 3 vols in 4to). JMarmol had 
read and .seen, but he is destitute of the curious and extensive observa- 
tion winch abounds in the original work of Leo the Afrit an, 

® Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, of 
Gregory. He brands the prefect with the name of Ty/J«yy^^ ; he had 
probably assumed the piirple, (Chronograph, p. 2S5). 
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sive action. If bis standard was followed by one c tiAP. 
hundred and twenty thousand men, the regular 
bands of the empire must have been lost in the The prefect 
naked and disorderly crowd of Africans and^^^^^y^ 
MoorSj who formed the strength, or rather the daughter, 
numbers, of his host. He rejected with indigna- 
tion the option of the Koran or the tribute ; and 
during several days, the two armies were fiercely 
engaged from the dawn of light to the hour of 
noon, when their fatigue and the excessive heat 
compelled them to seek shelter and refreshment 
in their resjiective camps. The daughter of Gre- 
gory, a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, 
is said to have fought by his side : from her ear- 
liest youth she was trained to mount on horse- 
back, to draw the bow, and to wield the simitar ; 
and the richness of her arms and apparel was 
conspicuous in the foremost ranks of the battle. 

Her hand, with an hundred thousand pieces of 
gold, was offered for the head of the Arabian 
general, and the youths of Africa were excited 
by the prospect of the glorious prize. At the 
pressing solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah 
withdrew his person from the field ; but the Sa- 
racens were discoiu’aged by the retreat of their 
leader, and the repetition of these equal or un- 
successful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the Vietoj7 of 
adversary of Ali and the father of a caliph, had 
signalized his valour in Egypt and Zobeir** was 

See in Ockley (Histi of the Saracens, vdl. ii, p. 45) the death' of 
Zobeir, which was honoured with the tears of Mli, against whom he 
had rebelled. Bis valour at the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be the 
same persbn, i.s mentioned by 'Etitychius,- (A'mial. tom. ii, p.' 308). 
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the first who planted a scaling-ladder against the 
walls of Babylon., In the African war he was 
detached from the standard of Abdallah. On 
the news of the battle, Zobeir, with twelve com- 
panions, cut his way through the camp of the 
Oreeks, and pressed forwards, without tasting 
either food or repose, to partake of the dangers 
of his lirethren. He cast his eyes round the 
field. “ Where,” said he, “ is our general? “ In 
“ his tent.” “ Is the tent a station for the ge- 
“ ncral of the Moslems?” Abdallah represented 
with a blush the importance of his ow*n life, and 
the temptation that was held forth by the Ro- 
mdn prefect. “ Retort,” said Zobeir, “ on the in- 
“ fidels their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim 
“ through the I’anks, that the head of Gregory 
“ shall be repaid with his captive daughter, and 
“ the equal sum of one hundred thousand pieces 
“ of gold.” To the courage and discretion of 
Zobeir the lieutenant of the caliph intrusted the 
execution of his own stratagem, which inclined 
the long-disputed balance in favour of the Sara- 
cens. Supplying by activity and artifice the de- 
ficiency of numbers, a part of their forces lay 
concealed in their tents, while the remainder 
prolonged an irregular skirmish with the enemy, 
till the sun was high in the heavens. On both 
sides they retired with fainting steps : their 
horses were unbridled, their armour was laid 
aside, and the hostile nations prepared, or seem- 
ed to prepare, for the refreshment of the even^^ 
ing, and the encounter of the ensuing day. On 
a sudden, the charge was sounded ; the Ara- 
bian camp poured forth a swarm oF fresh aqd in- 
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trepid warriors ; and the long line of the Greeks chap. 
and Africans was surprised, assaulted, overturn- 
ed, by new squadrons of the faithful, who, to the 
eye of fanaticism, might appear as a band of an- 
gels descending from the sky. The prefect him- 
self was slain by the hand of Zobeir : his daugh- 
ter, who sought revenge and death, was sur- 
rounded and made prisoner; and the fugitives 
involved in their disaster the town of Sufetula, 
to which they escaped from the sabres and lances 
of the Arabs. Sufetula Was built one hundred 
and fifty miles to the south of Carthage; a gentle 
declivity is watered by a running stream, and 
shaded by a grove of juniper trees ; and in tJie 
ruins of a triumphal arch, a portico, and three 
temples of the Corinthian order, curiosity may 
yet admire the magnificence of the Romans.*' 

After the fall of this opulent city, the provinci- 
als and barbarians implored on all sides the mercy 
of the conqueror. Hisi Wauity or his zeal might 
be flattered by olFers of tribute or pi’ofessions of 
faith : but his losses, his fatigues, and the pp- 
gress of an epidemical disease, prevented a solid 
establishment; and the Saracens, after a cam- 
paign of fifteen months, retreated to the confines 
of Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of 
their African expedition. The caliph’s fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment 
of five hundred thousand pieces of gold/ but the 

« Shaw’s Travels, p, 118, 119. • ■ 

Mimica emptio, sajs AbiiHeda, erat htec, et ritrira donatio ; quan- 
cToqaklem Othinan, ejiis nomine nummos ex airariopriTis ablatos awa- 
i*io pnestabat, (AnnaL Moslem, p. 78). Eimacin (in bis cloudj ver- 
ssion, p. 39) seems to report job*. When the Arabs besieged 

paiaee of Otbman, it -sto&d high in tkeir catalo^e of grieyarf ' 
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CHAP, state was doubly injured by this fallacious traus- 
sictionj if each fbot-soklier bad shared one thou- 
sand, and each horseman three thousarid, pieces, 
in the real division of the plunder. The author 
of the death of Gregory was expected to have 
claimed the most precious reward of the victory; 
from his silence it might be presumed that' he 
bad fallen in the battle, till the tears and excla- 
mations of the prefect’s daughter at the sight of 
Zobeir revealed the valour and modesty of that 
gallant soldier. The xinfortunate virgin vras of- 
fered, and almost rejected, as a slave, by her fa- 
' ther’s murderer, who ooolly declared that his 
sword was consecrated to the service of religion; 
and that he laboured for a recompence far above 
the charms of mortal beauty, or the riches of 
this transitory life. A reward congenial to his 
temper, was the honourable commission of an- 
nouncing to the caliph Othman the success of his 
arms. The companions, the chiefs, and the peo- 
ple, were assembled in the mosch of Medina, to 
bear the interesting narrative of Zobeir ; and, as 
the orator forgot nothing except the merit of his 
own counsels and actions, the name of Abdallah 
was joined by the Arabians with the heroic names 
of Caled and Amrou.® 

Se Sara westem conquests of the Saracens were 

cens in suspciided near twenty years, till their dissentions 
6SS- composed by the establishment of the house 
689. of Ommiyah ; and the caliph Moawiyah was in- 
vited by the cries of the Africans themselves. 

^ vijv A(ppi»f}Vf xkj <rvpxyvit> 

‘Turov vpzTmifi Keci rag xvv xviotuct xxi ^sip^xsrxvrzs ipopu$ p/ATm 

<r*/v Aip^m Theophan. Chronograph, p. 285s edit. Faris^ 

His chronoiogy is loose and inaccurate. 
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The successors of Heraclius had been informed 
of the tribute which they had been compelled to 
stipulate with the Arabs but instead of being 
moved to pity and relieve their distress, they im- 
j)osed, as an equivalent or a fine, a second tri- 
bute of a similar amount. The ears of the By- 
zantine ministers were shut against the com- 
plaints of their poverty and ruin : tlieir despair 
was reduced to prefer the dominion of a single 
master ; and the extortions of the patriarch of 
Carthage, who was invested with civil and mili- 
tary power, provoked the sectaries, and even the 
catholics, of the Iloman province to abjur e tlie 
religion as well as the authority of their tyrants. 
The first lieutenant of MoaAviyali acquired a 
just renown, subdued an important city, defeat- 
ed an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept a- 
way fourscore thousand captives, and enriched 
with their spoils tlie bold adventurers of Syria 
and Egypt.*' But the title of conqueror of A- 
frica is more justly due to his successor Aklrali. 
He marched from Damascus at the head of ten 
thousand of the bravest Arabs; and the genuine 
force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubt- 
ful aid and conversion of many thousand bar- 
Ijarians. It would be difficult, nor is it neces- 
sary, to trace the accurate line of the progress of 
.'Vkbah. Titc interior regions have been peopled 
by the Orientals with fictitious armies and ima- 
ginary citadels. In the warlike jjrovince of Zab 

^ Theophanes (in Chronograph, p. 393) inserts the vague rumours 
that might reach Con.-stantinople, ofthe western conquests of the A« 

; and I learn from Paul Warnefrid^/dehcon of Aquiteia, (de Gtni- 
tis Ltuigobard. 1. v, c. 13), that at this time they sent a fleet fra/u 
Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seas. 
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CHAP, or Niimidia, fourscore tipusand of the natifeg 
niight assemble in arms; but the number of three 
hundred and sixty towns is incompatible witiit 
the ignorance or decay of husbandry and ^ cir- 
cumference of tliree leagues will be justified 
by the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient 
metropolis of that inland country. As we ap- 
proach the sea-coast, the well-knQwn cities of 
Bugia'' and Tangier’ define the more certain li- 
nrits of the Saracen victories. A remnant of 
trade still adheres to the commodious harbour of 
JBugia, which, in a more prosperous age, is said 
to have contained about twenty thousand houses; 
and the plenty qf iron which is dug from the ad- 
jacent mountains might have supplied a braver 
people with the instruments of defence. The 
remote position and venerable antiquity of Tin- 
gi, or Tangier, have been decorated by the Greek, 
and Arabian fables; but the figurative expres- 
sions of the latter, that tlie walls were construct- 
ed of brass, and that the roofs were covered with 
gold and silver, may be interpreted as the em- 
blems of strength and opulence. The province 
of Slauritania Tingitana,“ which assumed the 

* See NovaJri, (apud Qtter, p, 118) ; Leo (fol. 

who reckons only cinque citta e infinite casal ; IMarmol, (Description 
de rAfriqut% tom. iii, 'p. 33), and Shaw, (Travels, p. d7, 60 - 6 S). 

^ Leo African, fol. 58, vers©, 59, recto. Marmol, tom. ii, p. 415,. 
Shaw, p. 43 . 

^ Leo African, fol, 5S, Marmol. tom. ii, p. 228. 

*» Eegio ignobilis, et vix quicquam illustre fortita, parvis oppidia 
habitatur, parva fiiimina emittit, solo qnam yiris melior et segnitie 
gentis obscura. Pomponius Mela, i, 5 ; iii, 10. Mela deserves the 
more credit, since his own Phoenician ancestors had migrated from 
Tingitana to Spain, (see, in ii, 6, a passage of that geographer so cruelly 
tortured Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, and the most virulent of critics, 

' ' ’ ‘ " Jamci; 
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iiame of the capital, had been imperfectly disco- cH 
vercd aud settled by the Romans ; the five colo- ^ 
aiies were confined to a narrow pale, and the 
more southern parts were seldom explored except 
by the agents of luxury, who searched the forests 
ibr ivory and the citron wood,” and the shores 
of the ocean for the purple shell-fish- The fear- 
less Akbah plunged into the heart of the country, 
traversed the wilderness in which his successors, 
erected the splendid capitals of Fez and Moroc- 
co,” and at length penetrated to the verge of 
the Atlantic and the great desert,. The river 
Sus descends from the western sides of mount At- 
las, fertilizes, like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and - 
falls into the sea at a moderate distance from the 
Canary, or J'ortunate, islands. Its banks were in- 

James Gronovius)* He lived at the ,ti?ne of the final reduction of that 
country by the emperor Claudius ; yet almost thirty years afterwards, 

Phnj (Hist. Nat. v, i) complains of his authors, too lazy to inq^uire, 
too proud to confess their of ^hat wild and remote pro- 
vince, ' ' 

^ The foolish fashion of this citron woo4 |>rovailed at Rome among 
.the r|ien, as much as the taste for pearls among the women. A round 
boa|-d or table, four or five feet in ^iaineter, sold for the price of an 
estate, (latifundii taxatione), eight, ten, or twelve thousand pound»- 
steiiing, Hist. Natur, xfti, 1^9). I coi^ceive that I must not con- 
found the tree citrus with that of the fruit citrum. But I am not bo- 
tanist enough tq define the former (it is like the wdld cypress) by the 
vulgar or LInnsean name ; nor will I decide W'hether the eitrum be 
the orange or the Jemon. ^almasius appears to exhaust the subject, 
but he too often involves himself in the web of his disorderly erudi- 
tion, (Plipian. Exercitat. tom. ii, p. 666, See.)* 

^ Leo African, fol. 16, verso. Marmol. tom. ii, p. 2S. This pro- 
vince, the first scene of the exploits and greatness of the cherifi, is of- 
ten mentioned in the curious history of that dynasty at the end of the 
iiid volume of Marmol, Description de I’Afrique. The iiid vol. of the 
Recherches Historiques sur les Maures, (lately published at Paris), il- 
lustrates the history and geography of the kingdoms of Fex and Mo 
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c HAP. liabited by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, 
without laws, or discipline, or religion; tliey were 
astonislied by the strange and irresistible terrors 
of the oriental arms; and as they possessed neither 
gold nor silver, the richest spoil ivas t!ie beauty of 
the female captives, some of whom were after- 
wards sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The 
career, though not the zeal, of Akbah was check- 
ed by tJie pro.spect of a boundless ocean. He 
spurred his horse into the waves, and raiding his 
eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone of a fana- 
tic, — “ Great God! if my course were not stop- 
“ ped by this sea, I would still go on, to the un- 
• “ known kiiigdonis of tlie West, preaching the 
“ unity of thy holy name, and putting to the 
“ sword the rebellious nations who worship any 
“ other gods than thce.’’^ A’et this Mahome- 
tan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was 
unable to preserve his recent conquests. By the 
universal defection of the Greeks and Africans, 
he was recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, 
and the surrounding multitudes left him only 
the resource of an honourable death. The last 
scene was dignified by an example of nation- 
al virtue. An ambitious chief, who had dis- 
puted the command and failed in the attempt, 
w'as led about as a prisoner in the camp of 
the Arabian general. The insurgents had trust- 
ed to his discontent and revenge ; he disdained 
their ofiers and revealed their designs. In the 

p Otter (p. 119) has given the strong tone of fanatieism to this cxh. 
dainatio.n, which Cardonne (p* 37) has soi'tened to a pious wish of 
^preachirig the Koran* Yet they had both the same text of Kovairi 
L'cfore their eyes. 
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hour of danger, the grateful Afcbah unlocked his chap. 

fetters, and advised him 0 retire; he chose to 

die under the banner of his rival. Embracing as 
friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their simi- 
tars, broke their scabbards, and maintained an 
distillate combat till they fell by each other’s side 
on the last of their slauglitefed countrymen. The 
tiiird general or governor of Africa, Zuheir, 
avenged and encountered the fate of his prede- 
cessor. ” He vanquished the natives in many bat- 
tles; he was overthrown by a powerful armj', 
which Constantinople had sent to the relief of 
Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moor- Founa.i- 
ish tnlies to join the invaders, to share the pliin- cairoan, 
der, to profess the faith, and to revolt to their 
savage state of independence and idolatry, on 
the first retreat or misfortune of the Moslems. 

Tiie prudence of Akbah had proposed to found 
an Arabian colony in the heart of Africa ; a ci- 
tidel that might curb the levity of the barbari- 
ans, a place of refuge to secure, against the ac- 
cidents of war, the wealth and the families of the 
Saracens. With this view, and under the mo- 
dest title of the station of a caravan, he planted 
this colony in the fiftieth year of the Hegira. In 
its present decay, Cairoan** still holds the second 
rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from which it is 
distant about fifty miles to the south ; its inland 

The foundation of Cairoan is mentioned by Ockl^y, (Hist, of tlie 
Saracens, vol. ii, p. 129, 130) ; and the situation, mosch, S:c. of the 
city, arc described by Leo Airican’u^, (fol* 7S)y 'MiiVpiQif (tom. it, |)« 

532), and Shaw, Cp. 115), ' . 
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CHAF. situation/ twelve miles Vest ward of tLe sea, luis 
protected tlie city from the Greek and Sicilian 
fleets. When the wnld beasts and serpents were 
extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilderness, 
was cleared, the vestiges of a Roman town were 
discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food 
of Cairoan is brought from afar ; and the scarci- 
ty of springs constrains the. inlmbitants to col- 
lect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply 
of rain-water. Tltese obstaOies were subdued by 
the industry of Akbah; he traced a circumference 
of three thousand and six hundred paces, which 
he encompassed with a brigk wall ; in the space 
of five years, the gov'ernor’s palace was surround- 
ed witli a sufficient number of private habita- 
tions ; a spacious raosch' Was supported by five 
hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Nu- 
midian marble ; gnd Cairoan became the seat of 
learning as well as of empire. But these were the 
glories of a later age ; the new colony w'as shak- 
en by the successive defeats of Akbah and Ziiheir, 
and the western expeditionswerpagain interrupt- 
ed by the civil discord of the Arabian monarchy. 
The son of the valiant Zobeir maintained a war 
of twelve years, a siege of seven months against 
the house of Ommiyah. Abdallali was said to 
imite the fierceness of the bon with the subtlety of 

*■ A portentous, thougji frequent, mistake lias been the confound" 
ing, from a slight similitude of name, the C^rene of the Greeks, and 
the Cairoan of the Arabs, two cities which are separated by an inter- 
V ■val of a thousand miles along the sea-coast. The great Thimous has 

not escaped this fault, the less excusable as it is connected with a 
mai and elaborate description of (Historir.r, L vh. c. ^„3n 

i, p. 24fO, edit. Buckley). 
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the fox ; but if he inhei’ited the courage, he was chap. 
devoid of the generosity, of his father.® 

The return of domestic peace allowed the ca- conquest 
liph Abdalmalek to resume the conquest of Africa; 
the standard was delivered to Hassan governor of a- o-’ess- 
Egypt, and the revenue of that kingdom, with an ’ 
army of forty thousand men, was consecrated to 
the important service. In the vicissitudes of war, 
the interior provinces had been alternately won 
and lost by the Saracens. But the sea-coast still 
remained in the hands of the Greeks; the prede- 
cessors of Hassan had respected the name and for- 
tifications of Carthage ; and the number of its de- 
fenders was recruited by the fugitives of Cabes 
and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan were bolder and 
more fortunate ; he reduced and pillaged the me- 
tropolis of Africa; and the mention of scaling- 
ladders may justify the suspicion that he . antici- 
pated, by a sudden assault, the more tedious ope- 
rations of ©regular siege. But the joy of the con- 
querors was soon disturbed by the appearance of 
the Christian succours. The prefect and patri- 
cian John, a general of experience and- renown, 
embarked at Constantinople the forces of the east- 
ern empire ;* they were joined by the ships and 

• Besides the Arabic chroriicIe.s of Abulfeda, Elmacin, and Abui- 
pharagiu.s, under the Ixxiiid year of the Hegira, we ma}- consuit 
d'Herbelot (Bibiiot. Orient, p, T) and Ockley, (Hist, of the Saracens, 

VO?, ii, p. 339-349). The Jutter has given the last and pathetic dia- 
logue between Abdallah and his mother ; but he has forgot a physical 
effect of her grief for hi.s death, the return, at the age of ninety, and. 
fatal consecpjcnces, of her menses^ 

* AmfTtos Vc&^itmec « Sir"* 

Isiimw ’TiSy TLa.raikH}y 
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ciJAPi the soldiers of Sicily» and a powerful reinforce- 
ment of Gdtlis“ was obtained from the fears and 
religion of the Spanish monarch. The weight of 
the confederate navy broke the chain that guarded 
the entrance of the harbour ; the Arabs retired to 
Cairoan, or Tripoli;, the Christians landed; the 
citizens hailed the ensign of the cross, and the 
winter rvas idly wasted in the dream of victory or 
deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost ; 
the zeal and resentment of the commander of the 
faithfuP prepared in the ensuing spring a more 
numerous arm ament by sea and land; andthepatri- 
cian in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post 
andfort ifications of Carthage. A second battle was 
fought in the neighbourhood of Utica: tlie Greeks 
and Goths were again defeated ; and their timely 
■ embarkation saved them from the swoi’dof Hassan, 

Kara vm Kkephori Constantin opolitani 

Breviar, p. 28. The patriarch of Constantinople, with Theophanes, 
(Chronograph, p. 309), have slightly mentioned this last attempt for 
the relief of Africa. Pagi (Critica, tom. iii, p. 129, 141) has niceJy 
ascertained the chronology by a strict comparison of the Arabic and 
l^yzantine historians, who often disagree both in time and fact. See 
likewise a note of Otter, (p. 121). 

^ Dove s’eraiio ridotti i nobili Romani e i Gotti i and afterwards, 
i Ilonvani suggirono e i Gotih lasciaronp Carthagine, (Leo African, foi. 
72, recto). 1 know not from what Arabic writer the African derived 
his Goths ; but the fact, though new, is so interesting and so probable, 
that I will accept it on the slightest authority. . 

* This commander is styhd by ^'icephorus 'BanXsvs a 

vague though not improper definition of the ciiliph. Theophanes in- 
troduces the strange appellation of nporcervfcfsoXus, which his interpreter 
Goar explains by Vizir Az&m, They may approach the truth, in assign- 
ing the acltve part to the minister, rather than the prince ; but they 
forget that the Ommiadcs had only a kaich^ or secretary, and that the 
office of Vizir was not revived or instituted till the 132d year of the 
Hegira, (d’llerbelpt, p. 912). 
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who had invested the slight and insufficient ram-’ chaf. 
part of their camp. Whatever yet remained of 
Carthage, was delivered to the flames, and the 
colony of Dido’' and Caesar lay desolate above 
two hundred years, till a part, jierhaps a twenti- 
eth, of the old circumference was repeopled by 
the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the begin- 
ning of tlie sixteenth century, the second capital 
of the West was represented by a mocsh, a col- 
lege without students, twenty-five or thirty shojis, 
and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, in 
their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of 
the Punic senators. Even that paltry village was 
swept away by the Spaniards whom Charles V 
had stationed in the fortress of the Goletta. 

The ruins of Carthage have perished ; and the 
place might be unknown if some broken arches 
of an aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of 
the inquisitive traveller 

The Greeks were expelledvbut the Arabians fJoai con- 

, quest of 

were not yet masters of the country. In the m- Africa, 
terior provinces the Bloors or Berbers,^ so feeble 
under the first Caesars, so formidable to the By- 

y Accoi'diug to Solinus, (1. 27, p- 3C, edit the Cartilage of 

Dido stood either 67 7 or 737 years ; a various reading, which proceeds 
from the difference of MSS. or editkins, (Salm,as. Piinian. Exercit. tom. 

2 , p. 228). The former of these accounts, which gives 823 years he- 
foie Christ, U more consistent with the well-weighed testimony of 
Velk-ius Paterculus : but the latter is preferred by our chronologist 
(Marsham, Canoa. Chron. p, 39S) as more agreeable to the Hebrew 
and Tyrian annals. 

^ Leo African. fo2. 71, verso, 72, recto. Marmol, tom. ii, p. 

4-47. Shaw, p. 80. 

^ The history of the word Barhar be classed under four pe- 
riods.-*-!, In the time of Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics might 

probably 
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CHAP, zantine ppiitce^j maintained a disorderly Pesist- 
ance to the religion and power of the successors 
of Mahomet. Under the standard of their queen 
Cahina the independent tribes acquired some de- 
gree of imion and discipline ; and as the Moors 
respected in their females the character of a 
prophetess, they attacked the invaders with an 
enthusiasm similar to their owm. The veteran 
bands of Hassan were inadequate to the defence 
of Africa.: the conquests of an age were lost in 
a single day ; and the Arabian chief, overwhelm- 
ed by the torrent, retired to the confines of E- 
gypt, and expected, five years, the promised 
succours of the caliph. After the retreat of the 
Saracens, the victorious prophetess assembled 
the Moorish; chiefs, and recommended a measure 
of strange and savage policy. “ Our citiesj” said 
she,,.,*!: andj il^i gold and silver.whiA they con- 
“ tain, perpetual^ attract t the arms of the A- 
“ rabs. These vile metals are not the objects of 
** our ambition ; we content ourselves with the 

probably use a commotii idiom, tlic imitative sound of l^arbar was ap« 
])Ued to the riidef- tribes, whose pronunciation xvasmost harsh, whose 
grammar was mosfe, defective. (iliad ii, 667, "with 

the Oxford scholiast, Clarke’s Annotation, and Henry Stephen’s Greek 
Thesaurus, tom, i,p. 720). 2. From the time, at least, of Herodotus, 
■it was extended to the nations who -were strangei*s to the language 
and manners of .the Orecks^ Jh In the age of Plautus, the Romans 
submitted to the insult, tPoropcins Festus, h ii, p. 48, edit. Dackf), 
and freely gave themselves the name of barbarians. They insensibly 
claimed an exemption for Italy, and her subject provinces; and at 
length removed the disgraceful appellation to the savage or IiK^stilo 
nations beyond the pale of the empire. 4. In every sense, it was due 
to the Moors,; the familiar w'oi^d was borrowed from the Latin pro* 
vincials by the. Arabian conquerors, and has justly settled as a local 
denomination- (Harbary) along the northern coast of Africa, 
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simple productions of the earth. Let i>s destroy 
“ these cities; let us bury in their ruins those per- 
“ nicious treasures; and when the avarice of our 

foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps 
“ they will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a 
“ warlike people.” The proposal waa'accepted 
with unanimous applausd From Tangiefto Tri- 
poli the buildings, or at least the fortifications, 
were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut down, 
the means of subsistence were extirpated, a fertile 
and populous garden was changed into a desert, 
and the historians of a more rhhent period could 
discern the frequent traces of the prosperity and 
devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale of 
the modern Arabians. Yet I strongly suspect that 
their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the mar- 
vellous, and the fashion of extolling the philoso- 
phy of barbarians, has induced them to describe, 
as one Voluntary act, the calamities of three hun- 
dred years since the first faiy Of the Donatists and 
Yandals. In the progress of the revolt Cahina had 
most probably contributed her share of destruc- 
tion ; and the alarm of universal ruin might 
terrify and alienatethe cities that had reluctantly 
yielded to her unworthy yoke. They no longer 
hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the re- 
turn ©f their Byzantine sovereigns ; their pre- 
sent servitude was not alleviated by the bene- 
fits of order and justice ; and the most zealous 
catholic must prefer the imperfect truths of the 
Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of the 
Moors. The general of the Saracens was again 
received as the saviour of the province ; the 

H h 
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friends of civil society conspired against the sa- 
vages of the land; and the royal prophetess was 
slain in the first battle which overturned the base- 
less fabric of her superstition and empire. The 
same spirit revived under the successor of Has- 
san; it was finally quelled by the activity of Musa 
and bis two sons, but the number of the rebels 
may be presumed from that of three hundred 
thousand captives; sixty thousand of whom, the 
caliph’s fifth, were sold for the profit of the pub- 
lic treasury^ Thirty thousand of the barbarian 
youth were inlisted in the troops ; and the pious 
labours of Musa to inculcate the knowledge and 
practice of the Koran, accustomed the Africans 
to obey the apostle of God and the commander 
of the faithful. la their climate and government, 
their diet and habitation, the wandering Moors 
resembled the Bedoweens of the desert. With 
the religion, they were proud to adopt the lan- 
guage, name, and origin of Arabs : the blood of 
the strangers and natives was insensibly ming- 
led ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the 
same nation might seem to be diffused over the 
sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will not 
deny that fifty thousand tents of pure Arabians 
might be transported over the Nile, and scat- 
tered through the Lybian desert ; and I am not 
ignorant that five of the Moorish tribes still re- 
tain their barbarous idiom, with the appellation 
and character of white Africans.** 

** The first book of Leo African us, and the observations of Dr. 
Shaw, (p. 227 ^ 24*7, &c.), will throw some light on the 

roving tribes of Bjurbary, of AraMasi er Moorish descent. But 
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V. In the progress of conquest from the north chap. 
and south the Goths and the Saracens encounter- 
ed each other on the confines of Europe and AM- Spain. 
ca. In the opinion of the latter, the difference of 
religion is a reasonable ground of enmity and war- ana 
fare.^ As early as the time of OthmaE*^ their pirat- the Arabs, 
ical squadrons had ravaged the coasts of Andalu- 
sia;® nor had they forgotten the relief of Carthage 
by the Gothic suceours. In that age, as well as in. 
the present, the kings of Spain vi^ere possessed 
of the fortress of Ceuta ; one of the columns of 
Hercules, which is divided by a narrow strait from 
the opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small 
portion of Mauritania was still wanting to the 
African conquest; but Musa, in the pride of vic- 
tory, was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the 
vigilance and courage of Count Julian, the general 
of the Goths. From his disappointment and per- 
plexity, Musa was relieved by an unexpected mes- 

SHaw had seen these savages with distant terror; and Leo, a captive 
in the Vatican, appears to have lost toore of his Arabic, than he eotild 
su^uire of Greek or Roman, learnings Many of his f gross mistakes 
might be detected in the first period of the Mahometan history* 

® In a conference with a prince of the (Greeks, Amrou observed 
that their religion was different ; upon which score it was lawful 
for brothers to quarrel. Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. i, p. 

328. 

^ Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem* p* 78, vers. Reiske. 

, . ® The name of Andalusia |s applied by the Arabs not only to the- 
modern province, but to the whole peninsula of Spain, (Geograph. 

Nub. pfldl ; d’Herbeiot, Bibhot. Orient, p. 114, 115). The etj^^mology 
has been most improbably deduced from Vandalusia, country of tiie 
Vandals, (d’Anville, Etats de TEurope, .p, 146, 147, &c. But the 
Handalusia of Casiri, which signifies in Arabiq, the region of the even- 
ing, of the West, in a word, the H^spend of the Greeks, is perfectly op** 
posite, (Bibliot. Arabieo-Hispana, p* 3S7, &c.). 

, ■ H h 3 , 
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CHAP, sage of the Christian chief, who offered his place, 
his person, and his sword, to the successors of 
Mahomet, and solicited the disgraceful honour of 
introducing their arms into the heart of Spain.* 
If we inquire into the cause of his treachery, the 
Spaniards will repeat the popular story of his 
daughter Cavaf of a virgin who was seduced, or 
ravished, by her sovereign ; of a father who sacri- 
ficed his religion and country to the thirst of re- 
venge. The passions of princes have often been 
licentious and destructive; but this well-known 
tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently supported 
by external evidence ; and the history of Spain 
will suggest some motives of interest and policy 
more congenial to the breast of a veteran states- 
man.*' After the decease or deposition of Wi- 

* The fall aiid murrectjon of the Gothic monarchy are related by 

MaiidhaV i, t, iv'fii,' c.^1, "That 

hiatorian hasinfqsed into M» noble work, (Historise de Rebus Hispanise, 
libri XXX, Hagte Comitum 1733, in four volumes in folio, with the Con- 
tinuationof Miniana), the style and spirit of a Roman eJassie; and af- 
ter the xiith century, his knowledge and judgment may be safely trust- 
ed* But the Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of bis order; 
he adopts and adorns like his rival Buchanan, the most absurd ©f the 
national legends; he is too careless of criticism and chronology, and 
£i;pplies, from a lively fancy, the, chasms of historical evidence. These 
chasms are large and frequent; Roderic, archbishop of Toledo^ the fa- 
ther of the Spanish history, lived five hundred years after the conquest 
of the Arabs ; and the more early accounts are comprised in some 
meagre iipes of the blind chronicles of Isidore of Badajoz, (Facensis), 
and of Alphonso III, king of Leon, which I have only in the Annals 
of Fagi. 

s Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi dilBcile a faire qu*a prouver, Des 
Eveques se seroient ils lignes pour une fiile ? (Hist. Generale, e. xxvi). 
His argument is not logically conclusive. 

^ In the story of Cava, Mariana (I. vi, c. 21, p. 241, 242) seems 
to vie with the Lucretia of Livy. Like the ancients, he seldom 

quetes ; 
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tiza, liis two sons were supplanted by the ambition chap. 
of Soderic, a noble Goth, whose father, the duke 
or governor of a province, had fallen a victim to state of 
the preceding tyranny. The monarchy was still i^onarehy^ 
elective; but the sons of Witiza, educated on the 
steps of the throne, were impatient of a private 
station. Their resentment was the more danger- 
ous, as it was varnished with the dissimulation of 
courts: their followers were excited by the remem- 
brance of favours and the promise of a revolution; 
and their uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and 
Seville, was the first person in the ehurch, and 
the second in the state. It is probable that Julian 
was involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful 
faction ; that he had little to hope and much tO 
fear from the new reign; and that the imprudent 
king could not forget or forgive the injuries which 
Roderic and his family had sustained. The merit 
and influence of the count rendered him an useful 
or formidable subject: his estates were ^mple, his 
followers bold and numerous, and it was too fatal- 
ly shewn that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian 
commands, he held in his hand the keys of the 
Spanish monarchy. Too feeble, however, to 
meet his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid of a 
foreign power; and his rash invitation of the 
Moors and Arabs produced the calamities of eight 
hundred years. In his epistles, or in a personal 
interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness 

sjtiotes ; and the oldest testimony of Baronins, (Anna!. Ecdes. A. I>. 

19), that of Lucas Tudensis, a Galiician deacon of the xiiith 
century, oaJy says, Cava quam pro concuhina utebatur. 

Hha 
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of his country ; the weakness of an unpopular 
prince ; the degeneracy of an effeminate people. 
The Goths were no longer the victorious bar- 
barians who had humbled the pride of Rome, 
despoiled the queen of nations, and penetrated 
from the Danube to the Atlantic ocean. Seclud- 
ed from the world by the Pyrenean mountains, 
the successors of Alaric had slumbered in a long 
peace ; the walls of the cities were mouldered in- 
to dust : the youth had abandoned the exercise 
of arms ; and the presumption of their ancient 
renown would expose them in a field of battle to 
the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious 
Saracen was fired by the ease and importance of 
the attempt ; but the execution was delayetl till 
he had consulted the commander of the faithful; 
and his messenger returned with the permission 
of Walid to annex the unknown kingdoms of the 
West to the religion and throne of the caliphs. 
In his residence of Tangier, Musa, with secrecy 
and caution, continued his correspondence and 
hastened his preparations. But the remorse of the 
conspirators was soothed by the fallacious assur- 
ance that he should content himself with the glory 
and spoil, without aspiring to establish the Mos- 
lems beyond the sea that separates Africa from 
Europe.* 

* The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulpharagius, Abulfeda, pass over the* 
conquest of Spain in silence, or with a single word. The text of No- 
vairi, and the other Arabian writers, is represented, though with 
some foreign alloy, by M. de Cardonne, (Hist, de FAfrique -et de 
I’Espagne sous la Domination des Arabes, Paris, n65, 3 vol. in 
tom. i, p. 55-11 1'), and more concisely by M. d® Giilgnes, (Hist- des 
. : ■ ■ • , Hun^l 
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Before Musa would trust an army of the faith- 
ful to the traitors and infidels of a foreign land, 
he made a less dangerous trial of their strength 
. and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four hun- 
dred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, from 
Tangier, or Ceuta ; the place of their descent on 
the opposite shore of the strait, is marked by 
the name of Tarif their chief ; and the date of 
this memorable event^ is fixed to the month of 
Ramadan, of the ninety-first year of the Hegira, 
to the month of July, seven hundred and forty 
eight years from the Spanish era, of Cmsar,* seven 
hundred and ten after the birth of Christ. From 
their first station, they marched eighteen miles 

Huns, tom. 2 , p. 347-350). The librarian of the Esciiiial has not 
satisfied my hopes : yet he appears to have searched with diligence 
his broken materials; and the history of the conquest is illustrated by 
some valuable fragments of the genuine Razis, (who wi'ote at Corduba, 
A. H. 300), of Ben Hazil, See. See Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii, 
p. 32, 105, 106, 182, 252, 319-332. On tliis occasion, the industry 
of Pagi has been aided by the Arabic learning of his friend the Abbe 
de Longuerue, and to their joint labours I am deeply indebted. 

^ A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in cpmparingthe lunar years 
,ef the Hegira with the Julian years of the era, has determined Baro* 
nius, Mariana, and the crow'd of Spanish historians, to place the first 
invasion in the year 713, and the battle of Xeres in November 714. 
This anachronism of three years has been detected by the more cor* 
rect industry of modern chronologists, above all, of Pagi, (Critica, 
tom. iii, p* 160, 171-174), who have restored the genuine state of the 
revolution. At the present time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, 
who adopts the ancient error, (tom. i, p. 75), is inexcusably ignorant 
or.'Careless. ■ ■■ 

* The era of Cfssar, which in Spain was in legal and popular use 
till the xivth century, begins thirty-eight years before the birth of 
Christ. I would refer the origin to the general peace by sea and land, 
which confirmed the power and ^partition of the triumvirs, (Dion. 
'Cassius, L xlviii, p. 547, 553. Appian de B«lh Civil, I v, p, 1034*, 
edit. fob). Spain was a province of Caesar Octavian ? and Tarragona, 
which raised the first temple to Augu»tus,.(Taeit. Aunal. 1 $ 78), might 
borrow from tlie Orientals this mode of flattery. 
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through an hilly country to the castle and town 
of Julian on which (it is still called Algezire) 
they bestowed the name of the Green Island, 
from a verdant cape that advances into the sea. 
Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians 
who joined their standard, their inroad into a 
fertile and unguarded province, the richness of 
their spoil and the safety of their return, an- 
nounced to their brethren the most favourable 
omens of victory. In the ensuing spring, five 
thousand veterans and volunteers were embark- 
ed under the command of Tarik, a dauntless 
and skilful soldier, who surpassed the expecta- 
tion of his chief; and the necessary transports 
were provided by the industry of their too faith- 
ful ally. The Saracens landed” at the pillar or 
point of Europe ; the corrupt and familiar ap- 
pellation of Gibraltar ( Gehel al Tarik ) describes 
the mountain of 'Tarik ; and the intrenchments 
of his camp were the first outline of those for- 
tifications, -which in the hands of our country- 
men, have resisted the art and power of the 
house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors in- 
formed the court of Toledo of the descent and 
progress of the Arabs ; and the defeat of his lieu- 
tenant Edeco, who had been comipanded to seize 
and bind the presumptuous strangers, admonished 

The road, the counU-y, the old castle of Count J uliasi, and the 
superstitious belief of the Spaniards of hidden treasures, &:c. are de* 
scribed by Pere Labat (Voyages en Espagne et en Itaiie, tom, i, p. gOT- 
gi7) with his usual pleasantry. 

The Nubian Oeographer (p. loi) explains the topography of 
tiie war ; but it is highly incredible that the lieutenant of Musa 
should execute the. -desperate and* useless meamre of burning his 

ships, ' • . • ^ 
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Roderic of the magnitude of the danger. At the c hap. 

royal summons, the dukes,and counts, the bishops 

and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at 
the head of their followers ; and the title of king 
of the Romans, which is employed by an Arabic 
idstorian, may be excused by the close affinity of 
language, religion, and manners, between the na- 
tions of Spain. His army consisted of ninety or 
an hundred thousand men ; a formidable power, 
if their fidelity and discipline had been ade- 
quate to their numbers. The troops of Turik 
had been augmented to twelve thousand Sara- 
cens; but the Christian raalecontents were at- 
tracted by the influence of Julian, and a crowd 
of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal 
blessings of the Koran. In the neighbourhood 
of Cadiz, the town of Xeres® has been illustiiated 
by the encounter which determined the fate of 
the kingdom ; the stream of the Guadalete, te: 
which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, 
and marked the advancing and retreating skir- 
mishes of three successive and bloody days. On 
the fourth day, the two armies joined a more 
serious and decisive issue ; but Alaric would have 
blushed at the sight of his unworthy successor, 
sustaining on his head a diadem of pearls, en- 
cumbered with a flowing robe of gold and silken 
embroidery, and reclining on a litter, or car of 
ivory, drawn by two white mules. Notwith- 
standing the valour of the Saracens, they faint- 

« Xeres (the Homan colony of Asta Regia) is only two leagues from 
Cadiz, In the xvith century it was ^ granary of corn ; and the wine 
of Xeres is familiar to the nations of Europe, (End. Nonii Hispania, 
c* 13, p. 54-^6, a work of correct and concise knowledge 5 d’Anviile, 

Etats de FEnropej p* 154), 
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ed under the v^eight of multitudes, and the plain 
of Xeres was overspread with sixteen thousand 
of their dead bodies. “ I^Iy brethren,” said Tarik 
to his surviving companions, “ the enemy is be- 
“ fore you, the sea is behind ; whither wpuld ye 
" fly? Follow your general : I am I'esolved either 
“ to lose my life, or to trample on the prostrate 
king of the Romans,” Besides the resource of 
despair, he confided in the secret correspondence 
ami nocturnal interviews of Count Julian, with 
the sons and the brother of Witiza. The two 
princes and the archbishop of Toledo occupied 
the most important post : their well-timed defec- 
tion broke the ranks of the Christians; each war- 
rior was prompted by fear or suspicion to consult 
his personal safety ; and the remains of the Go- 
thic*army were scattered or destroyed in the 
flight and pursuit of the three following days. 
Amidst the general disorder, Roderic started 
from his car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest of 
his horses; but he escaped from a soldier’s death 
to perish more ignobly in the waters of the Boetis 
or Guadalquivir. His diadem, his robes, and his 
courser, were found on the bank ; but as the body 
of the Gothic prince was lost in the waves, the 
pride and ignorance of the caliph must have been 
gratified with some meaner head, which was ex- 
posed in triumph before the palace of Damascus. 
“ And such,” continues a valiant historian of the 
Arabs, “ is the fate of those kings who with- 
" drai^ themselves from a field of battle.”^ 

? Id sane infortimii regibus pedem ex acie- referentibos saepe con- 
iingit. Ben Hazil of Grenada, in Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ji, p.. 
P.3?. Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Boderic, or Bo- 

derigOf 
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Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt chap. 
and infamy, that his only hope was in the 
of his country. After the battle of Xeres he re- 
commended the most effectual measures to the ^gp^fchy, 
victorious Saracen. “ The king of the Goths is A- D- 
“ slain ; their princes are fled before you, the 
“ army is routed, the nation is astonished. Se- 
cure with sufhcient detachments the cities of 
“ Boetica; but in person, and without delay, 

“ march to the royal city of Toledo, and allow 
not the distracted Christians either time or 
“ tranquillity for the election of a new mo- 
“ narch.” Tarik listened to his advice. A Ro- 
man captive and proselyte, who had been en- 
franchised by the caliph himself, assaulted Cor- 
dova with seven hundred horse ; he swam the 
river, surprised the town, and drove the Chiist- 
ians into the great church, where they defended 
themselves above three months. Another de- 
tachment reduced the sea-coast of Boetica, which 
in the last period of the Moorish power, has com- 
jwised in a narrow space the populous kingdom 
of Grenada. The march of Tarik from the Boe- 
tis to the Tagus, was directed through the Sier- 
ra Morena, that sroafates Andalusia and Cas- 
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CHAP. tiMe, till lie appeared in arms under the walls of 
Toledo/ The most zealous of the catholics had 
escaped with the relics of their saints ; and if the 
gates were shut, it was only till the victor had 
subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. 
The voluntary exiles were allowed to depart with 
their effects : seven churches were appropriated 
to the Christian worship; the archbishop and his 
clergy were at liberty to exercise their functions, 
the monks to practise or neglect their penance ; 
and the Goths and Romans were left in all civil 
and criminal cases to the subordinate jurisdiction 
of their own laws and magistrates. But if the 
justice of Tarik protected the Christians, his gra- 
titude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose 
secret or open aid he was indebted for his most 
important acquisitions. Persecuted by the kings 
and synods of Spain, who had often pressed the 
alternative of banishment or baptism, that out- 
cast nation embraced the moment of revenge; the 
comparison of their past and present state was 
the pledge of their' fidelity ; and the alliance be- 
tween the disciples of Moses and of Mahomet, 
was maintained till the final era of their common 
expulsion. From the royal seat of Toledo, the 
Arabian leader spread his conquests to the north, 
over the modern realms of Castille and Leon ; but 
it is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded 

The antiquities of Toledo, UrH Parva hi the Punic wars, Urh$ 
Eegia in the vith century, are briefly described by Nonius, (Hispania, 
c. 59, p. 181-166). He borrows from Eoderic the fataic palatium of 
Moorish portraits; but modestly insinuates that it was no more than 
P Homan amphitheatre. 
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on his approach, or again to describe the table chap. 
of emerald, “ transported from the East by the 
Romans, acquired by the Goths among the spoils 
of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to the 
throne of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian 
mountains, the maritime town of Gijon was the 
term* of the lieutenant of Musa, who had per- 
formed, with the speed of a traveller, his vic- 
torious march, of seven hundred miles, from 
the rock of Gibraltar to the bay of Biscay. The 
failure of land compelled him to retreat ; and he 
was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presump- 
tion of subduing a kingdom in the aWnce of 
his general. Spain, which, in a more savage 
and disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred 
years, the arms of the Romans, was over-run in 
a few months by those of the Saracens; and such 
was the eagerness of submission and treaty, that 
the governor of Cordova is recorded as the on- 
ly chief who fell, without conditions, a prisoner 
into their hands. The cause of the Goths had 
been irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres 
and, in the national dismay, each part of the mo- 

» In the Historia Arabum, (c. p. 17, ad calcem Elmacin), Rode- 
ric of Toledo describes the emerald tables, and inserts the name of 
Medinat Almeyda in Arabic words and letters. He appears to be 
conversant with the Mahometan writers; but I cannot agree withM. 
de Guignes, (Hist, des Huns, tom* i, p. 350), that he had read and. 
transcribed Novairi ; becau.se he was dead an hundred years before 
Hovairi composed Iiis history. This mistake is founded on a still 
grosser error. M. de Guignes cvnfounds the historian Roderic Xi- 
menes, archbishop of Toledo, in the xiiith century, with cardinal Xi- 
menes, who governed Spain in the beginning of the xvith, and was the 
subject, not the author, of historical compositions. 

^ Tank might have inscribed on the last rock, the boast of Reg- 
nard and his companions in their Lapland journey, ** Hie tandem 

stetimuf?, nobis uM defult orbis.”^ 
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CHAP, narchy declined a contest with the antagonist 
who had vanquished the united strength of the 
whole.’* That strength had been wasted by two 
successive seasons of famine and pestilence; and 
the governors, who were impatient to surrender, 
might exaggerate the difficulty of collecting the 
provisions of a siege. To disarm the Christians, 
superstition likewise contributed her terrors; and 
the subtle Arab encouraged the report of dreams, 
omens, and prophecies, and of the portraits of 
the destined conquerors of Spain, that were dis- 
covered on breaking open an apartment of the 
royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital flame was 
still alive : some invincible fugitives preferred a 
life of poverty and freedom in the Asturian val- 
leys; the hardy mountaineers repulsed the slaves 
of the caliph; and the sword of Pelagius has 
been transformed into the sceptre of the catho- 
lic kings."^ 

o°SpaiT intelligence of this rapid success, the 

applause of Mus^ degenerated into envy ; and 
713 . • he began, not to complain, but to fear that Ta- 
nk would leave him nothing to subdue. At the 
head of ten thousand Arabs and eight thousand 
Africans, he passed over in person from Mauri- 
tania to Spain : the first of his companions were 

« Such was the ar^yument of the traitor Oppas, and every chief to 
whom it was addressed did not answer with the spirit of Pelagi-* 
us, — Cmnis Hispania dudum sub uno regiraine Gothorum, .omnis; 
exercitiis Hispaniae in uno congregatus Ismaelitarum non v.aluit 
susthiere impetiun. Chron. Alphonsi Regis, apud Fagi. tom. i‘a, 
p. 177. 

* The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias i& distinctly 
though concisely noticed by d’Anvilie, (Etats de FEurope, p. 
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the noblest of the Koreish ; his eldest son was 
left in the command of Africa; the three young- 
er brethren were of an age and spirit to second 
the boldest enterprises of their father. At his land- 
ing in Aig’ezire, he was respectfully entertained 
by Count Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, 
and. testified, both in words and actions, that the 
victory of the Arabs had not impaired his attach- 
ment to their cause. Some enemies yet remain- 
ed for the sword of Musa. The tardy repentance 
of the Goths had compared their own numbers 
and those of the invaders ; the cities from which 
the march of Tarik had declined, considered 
themselves as impregnable ; and the bravest pa- 
triots defended the fortifications of Seville and 
Merida. They were successively besieged and 
reduced by the labour of Musa, who transported 
his camp from the Bcetis to the Anas, from the 
Guadalquivir to the Guadiana. When he beheld 
the works of Roman magnificence, the bridge, 
the aqueducts, the triumphal ai'ches, and the 
theatre, of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, 
“ I should imagine,” said he to his four com- 
panions, “ that the human race must have unit- 
“ ed their art and power in the foundation of 
“ this city ; happy is the man who shall become 
“ its master !” He aspired to that happiness, 
but the Mmeritans sustained on this occasion the 
honour of their descent from the veteran; legion- 
aries of Augustus.^ Disdaining the confine- 

y The honourable relics of the Cantabrian war (Dion. Cassius, 2« 
liii, p. T20) were planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, pei'haps of 
Spain, (siibraittit cui tota suos Hispania fasces). Nonius (Hispania, 
c. 31? p. ! 06 «*n 0 ) enumerates the ancient structures, but concludes 
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CHAP- ment of their walls, they gave battle to the A- 
rabs on the plain; but an ambuscade rising 
from the shelter of a quarry, or a rum, chastised 
their indiscretion and intercepted their return. 
The wooden turrets of assault were rolled for- 
wards to the foot of the rampart ; but the de- 
fence of Merida was obstinate and long; and the 
castle of the martyrs was a perpetual testimony 
of the losses of the Moslems. The constancy of 
the besieged was at length subdued by famine 
and despair; and the prudent victor disguised 
his impatience under the names of clemency and 
esteem. The alternative of exile or tribute was 
allowed; the churches were divided between 
the two religions ; and the wealth of those who 
had fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallicia, 
was confiscated as the reward of the faithful. 
In the midway between Merida and Toledo, 
the lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of 
the caliph, and conducted him to the palace of 
the Gothic kings. Their first interview was 
cold and formal : a rigid account was exacted of 
the treasures of Spain : the character of Tarik 
was exposed to suspicion and obloquy ; and the 
hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignominiously 
scourged by the hand, or the command, of Mu- 
sa. Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure 
the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the primitive 
Moslems, that after this public indignity, Tarik 
could serve and be trusted in the reduction of 
the Tarragonese province. Amosch was erect- 
ed at Saragossa, by the liberality of the Koreish: 


with a sigh,— -tlrbs hasc' blim n’tyfeilisshua ad magnam incolaruminfre« 
fiuentiam d€la|)sa est'et praster priscae claritatis niiuas nihil’ ostenditv 
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the port of Barcelona was opened to the vessels chap. 
of Syria ; and the. Goths wefe pursued beyond 
the Pyrenean moimtaiBifi into their Gallic pro- 
vince of Septiwaniator 'Lanptodoc.® . In the 
church of St* Mary: at OarcassoM, ‘ Musa found, 
but it is iftiprobaWe tlmt he left, -Severn ' eques- 
trian, statuesof massy- silvers a«d’froi»bis tern 
or, column of Narbonne, he returned on his , foot- 
step to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores , of 
the ocean. During the absence of the father, 
his son Abdelaziz chastised the insurgents of 
&ville, and reduced,' from Malaga fco .¥alentia, 
the sea-coast of the Mediterrahearf rhistw^al 
treaty: with the dfecreet and valiaati Theodeteir* 
will represent the manners and ptolicy.*' of the 
. times.;- The.. . earned, .and 
“ morn between Abdelaziz, the son of - Musa, the 
son of Nassir, and Theod&mirf prince of ike 
“ Goths. In the name of the most merciful 
Abdelazhz .'makes' ■peac^'OW tkfte;.cori.di- 
j “..tioaS't'f/ifi&f Theoite-milt shall- 

I * poth.the intcrptjiWra of 

!om. i, p. 349) and Cardonne, (Hist, de I’Afriijue et de I’Espagnej tom. 

•i} ji.'W> 94, 104r, i05)', lead Musa-iiito tlre'NdrbOTnes'e ‘Saul, -^fit I 
^nd 110 mt'otioa of tliis entarprise either 10 Roderic of T oledo» or the 
ISLSS. of the Escurial, and the invasion of the Saracens ^ postponed 
by a French chronicle till the ixth 3 'ear*flfter the conquest of Spain^ 

<Fagi» Critica, It-iS. HittorKfim of Fraatice# 

tom,. p)>,, X mhch question whether Musa, ever passed the ■ 

» 'Four hundred years after Theodemrr, his territories of Murc^.anfi 
‘ ■ Carthageha'i^ltra in tfie Huhian 'geogra|ticr Ednsi,"{^. '161), 

! the name of (B* Anvihe* Etats de rEtiro|je, p. 'I'M 5 tom. 

iii, p. 174). In the present decay of Spanish agriculture, Air. Swin» 
burne (Traveis into '%ain» p. 1 19) surveyed with pleasure the delicious 

ftmr.dwfue® and a htl-f of the tnest 
com* pulse, lueeruji^tnges, tc. ; ' ' 

‘ f6t. IX. ' I i 

1 - 
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CHAP. “ in Iiis principality ; , nor any injury be olfered 
life oi" property, the wives and children, 
“ the religion and temples, of the Christians : 
“ that Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven 
“ cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant, Mqla, Va- 
“ casora, Bigerra, (now Bejar), Ora, (or Opta), 
" and Lorca: that he shall not assist or enter- 
“ tain the enemies of the caliph, hut shall faith- 
“ fully communicate his knowledge of their 
“ hostile designs : that himself, and each of the 
(gothic nobles, shall annually pay one piece 
“ of gold, four measures of wheat, as many of 
“ barley, with a certain proportion of honey, 
“ oil, and vinegar ; and that each of their vassals 
“ shall be taxed at one moiety of the said im- 
position. Given the fourth of Regeb, in the 
“ year of the Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed 
“ with Ih® BIus9ulmap^w;itnesses.”‘’ 

TheodDrair and his subjects were treated with 
uncommon lenity ; but the rate of tribute appears 
to have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, accord- 
ing to the submissicm or obstinacy of the Christ- 
ians.® In this revolution, many partial calamities 

^ See the treaty in Arabieand I-atin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico* 
Hispajaa, tom. ii^ p. 105, 106’. It is signed the 4th of the month of 
ilegeb, A. H. 94, the 5th of April, A. D. 713; a date which seems 
prolong the resistance of Theodemir and the government of Blnsa. 

* From the history of Sandoval, p. S7, Fleury (Hist. Ecclea,. torn, 
ix, p. 261) has given jthe substance of another treaty coneiudecl A. M, 
€. 782, A. D. 734, between an Arabian chief, and the GoUis and M** 
mans, of the territoi^ of Conimbra in Pm-tugal. The tax; of the 
churches is fixed at twenty.five pounds of gold; of the monasteries, 
fifty,; of the cathedrals, one hundred : the Christians are judged by 
fheir count, but in capital cases he must consult the alcaide. The 
church doors must be shut, and they must respect the name of Ma«^ 
hornets I have npt the original before me; it ^ould confirm or de- 

' stroy 
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were inflicted by the carnal or religious passions chap. 
of the enthusiasts ; some churches were profaned 
by the new worship : some relics or images were 
• confounded with idols : the rebels were put to the 
sword ; and one town (an obscure place between 
Cordova and Seville) was razed to its foundations. 

Yet if we compare the invasion of Spain by the 
Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castile 
and Arragon, we must applaud the moderation 
and discipline of the Arabian conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the 
evening of life, though he affected to disguise his a. d. 7X4 
age by colouring with a fed powder the whiteness 
of his beard. But in the love of action and glory, 
his breast was still fired with the ardour of 
youth *, and the possession of Spain was consider- 
j ed only as the first step to the monarchy of Eu- 

rope. With a powerful armament by sea and 
land, he was pi’eparing to repass the Pyrenees^ 
to extinguish in Gaul and Italy th© declining 
kingdoms of the Franks and LofnbaVdsj {ind to 
preach the unity of God bn the altar Of the Va- 
tican. From thence subduing the barbarians 
of Germaxiy, he proposed to follow the course 
of the Danube from its source to the Euxine sea, 
to overthrow the Greek or Roman empire of 
Constantinople, and returning from Europe to 
Asia, to unite his new acquisitions with Antioch 
! and the provinces of Syria.^ But fys vast en- 

' stroy a dark suspicion, that the piBce has been forged to introduce the 

■ iminupity of a nefighbourmg convent;' ' ’ ' ‘ ■:* ' 

■ ^ 'This design, which is attested by AraMan Hi'storianai (Car-* 

' doBiie^ tom. i, p. 95, 96), may he compared 'with that of Mithridates; 

I i 2 
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terprise, perhaps of easj execution, must have 
seemed extravagant to vulgar minds ; and the vi- 
sionary conqueror was soon reminded of his de- 
pendence and servitude. The friends ofTarik 
had effectually stated his services and wrongs : 
at the court of Damascus, the proceedings of 
Musa were blamed, his intentions were suspected, 
and his delay in complying with the first invita- 
tion was chastised by an harsher and more per- 
emptoiy summons. An intrepid messenger of the 
caliph entered his camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and 
in the presence of the Saracens and Christians 
arrested the bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, 
or that of his troops, inculcated the duty of obe- 
dience ; and his disgrace ivas alleviated by the re- 
cal of his rival, and the permission of investing 
with his two governments his two sons, Abdallah 
and Abdelazizi His long triumi)h from Ceuta 
to Damascus displayed the spoils of Afric and 
the treasures of Spain ; four hundred Gothic 
nobles, with gold coronets and girdles, were dis- 
tinguished in his train : and the number of male 
and female eaiffives, selected for their birth or 
beauty, was computed at eighteen, or even at thir- 
ty thousand, persons. As soon as he reached Ti- 
berias in Palestine, he was apprised of the sick- 
ness and danger of the caliph, by a private mes- 
sage from Soliman, his brother and presiunjUive 
heir; who wished to reserve for his own reign 
the spectacle of victory. Had Walid recover- 
ed, the delay of Musa w'ould have been cri- 

to march from thQ^Cviniw&. to Rome ; or with that of to conquer 

the East, and return home by the Horth : and all three are pfrha|J5 
surpassed by the and- silccessful enterprise of HannitoaL 
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Miinal ; he pursued his march, and found an e- chap. 
neiny on the throne. In his trial before a par- 
tiai judge, against a popular antagonist, he was 
convicted of vanity and falsehood ; and a fine ot 
tw^o hundred thousand pieces of gold either ex- 
hausted his poverty or proved his rapa,ciousness. 

The unworthy treatment of Taric was revenged 
by a similar indignity ; and the veteran com- 
mander, after a public whipping, stood a whole 
day in the sun before the palace gate, till he ob- 
tained a decent exile, under the pious name of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The resentment of the 
caliph might have been satiated with the ruin of 
Musa ; but his fears demanded the extirpation of ^ 
a potent and injured family. A sentence of death 
was intimated with secrecy and speed to the 
trusty, servants of the throne both in Africa and 
Spain : and the forms, if not the substance, of 
justice were superseded in this ^oodjr execution. 

In the mosch or palace of Cordova, f^Ahdelaziz 
was slain by the swords of the conspii’ators; they 
accused their governor of claiming the honours of 
royalty ; and his scandalous marriage vrith Egi- 
lona, the widow of Roderic, offended the preju- 
dices both of the Christians and Moslems. By 
a refinement of cruelty, the head of the son was 
presented to the father with an insulting ques- 
tion, whether he acknowledged the features ot 
the rebel ? “ I know his features,” he exclaim- 
ed with indignation: “I assert his innocence; and 
“ I imprecate the same, a juster, fate against the 
« authors of his death.” The age and despair of 
iMusa raised him above the power of kings; and 
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he expired at Mecca of the anguish of a broken 
heart. His rival was more favourahlj treated ; 
his services were forgiven; and Tarik was per- 
mitted to mingle with the crowd of slaves.® I 
am ignorant whether Count Julian was rewarded 
with the death which he deserved indeed, though 
not from the hands of the Saracens; but the tale 
of their ingratitude to the sons of Witiza is dis- 
proved by the most unquestionable evidence. 
The two- royal youths were reinstated in the pri- 
vate patrimony of their father ; but on the de- 
cease of Eba the elder, his daughter was unjust- 
ly despoiled of her portion by the violence of her 
uncle Sigebut, The Gothic maid pleaded her 
cause before the caliph Hasheim, and obtained 
the restitution of her inheritance ; but she was 
given in marriage to a noble Arabian, and their 
two"S(msi? Isaac ahd Sbrahim, were received in 
Spain with the consideration that was due to 
their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state 
by the introduction of strangers and the imitative 
spirit of the' natives; and Spain, which had been 
successively tinctured with Punic, andRoman,and 
Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, the 
name and manners of the Arabs. The first con- 
querors, and the twenty successive lieutenants of 

* I nijjcb regriSt our loss, or my ignorance, of two Arabic w'orks of 
the viiitb century, a Life of Musa, an4 a Poem on the Exploits of 
Tarik. , Of these authentic pieces, the former was composed by a 
grandson of Musa, who had escaped from the massacre of bis kindred ; 
the latter by the vizir of the first , Abdalrahman caliph of Spain, who 
might have .conYersed with some, of the veterans of the conqueror, 
(Bihliot, Arahico,-HLpan%. tcms# p, S 63 139). 
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ilie caliphs, were attended by a numerous train of chap. 
civil and military followers, who preferred adis- 
tant fortune to a narrow home : the private and 
public interest was promoted by the establish- 
ment of faithful colonies ; and the cities of Spain 
were proud to commemorate the tribe or coun- 
try of their eastern progetutors. The victorious 
though motely bands of Tarik and Musa assert- 
ed, by the name of Spaniards, their original 
claim of conquest ; yet they allowed their bre- 
thren of Egypt to share their establishments ol 
Slurcia and Lisbon. The royal legion of Da- 
mascus was planted at Cordova ; that of Emesa 
at Seville ; that of Kinnisrin or Chaleis at Jaen ; 
that of Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sido- 
nia. The natives of yenaen and Persia were 
scattered round Toledo and the inland country; 
and the fertile seats of Grenada were bestowed 
on ten thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, 
the children of the purest and most nohte of tto© 

Arabian tribes.^ A spirit of enmJatKHii some- 
times beneficial, more frequently d-^gerous, was 
nourished by these hereditary factions; Ten 
years after the conquest, a map of the province 
was presented to the caliph: the seas, the rivers, 

f Bibliot, Arab. Hispana, tom ii, p.,32, 252. The former of these 
quotations is taken from a Biograpkia Hinpanicaf by an Arabian of 
Valentia, (see the copious Extracts of Casiri, tom. ii, p. 30-^1 2t); and 
the latter fr^ a general Chronology of the €a%hs, ’fand of the Afri- 
can and Spanish Dynasties, witii a particular History of the Kingdom 
of Grenada, of which Casari has given almost an entire version, <Bi- 
bilot. Arabioo-HlspanaV tom. if, p. 'author- Bbn Khateh*, 

a native of Grenada, and a contemporary of Kovairi and Abulfeda, 

(bom A. D. 1313, died' A. D. ISI’4),' 'was an historian, geographer^’’ 
physician^ poet, .&c. (tom# ii# p. 71, 72). 
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chap, and the harbours," the inhabitants and cities, 
the climate, the soil, and the mineral produc- 
tions of tlie earth.® In the space of two cen- 
turies, the gifts of nature were inaproved by the 
agriculture,** the manufactures, and the com- 
merce of an industrious people ; and the effects 
pf their diligence have been magnified by the 
idleness of their fancy. The first of the Ommi- 
ades who reigned in Spain solicited the sup|>ort 
of the Christians; and, in his edict of peace and 
protection, he contents himself with a modest 
imposition of ten thousand ounces of gold, ten 
thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, 
as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an^ 
equal number of helmets and lances.* The 
most powerful of his successors derived from the 
same kingdom the annual tribute of twelve mil- 
lions ^nd foriy-fivft thousand dinars or pieces of 

« Cardonne, Hist de I’Afri^ue et de rEspagjne, tom. i, p. 116, 
IIT. - ■ - . 

^ A copious treatise of husbandry* by an Arabian of SevIHc, in the 
xiith century, is in the Escurial library, and Casiri had some thouglits 
of translating it. He gives a list of the authors quoted, Arabs, as 
well as Greeks, Latins, kc.; but it is much if the Andaliisian saw 
those strangers through the medium of his countryman Columelia* 
(Casiri, Bibliot, Arabico-Hispana, tom. i, p. 323~-iJ38). 

* Bibliot. A^mbico-Hispana, tom* ii, p* 104 Casiri translates the 
eriginai testimony of the historian Basis, as it is aileged in the Arabic 
BiograpMa Hispanka, pars ix- But 1 am most exceedingly surprised 
at the address,. Fdncipihiis caeterisqw Ckristianis Hispanis suis Cos- 
ttUo’. The nuAie of Castehse unknown in the viiith century ; the 
kingdom was not erected till the year 10^2, an hundred years after 
the time of Basis, tBiblkti tom. ii, p. 830), and the appeliation was ^ 
always expressive, not, of a tributary province, but of a line of v.mtlfM 
ipdependeUjt, of the, Moorish. yoke# (d’Anville, Kfate de FEurope, p» 
66-170). , -HadCfiSw^heen.a erfek* he would have cleared a 
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gold, about six millions of sterling money a chap. 
sum wliicli, in the tenth' century, most probably 
surpassed the united revenues of the Christian 
monarchs. His royal seat -of Cbfdoya contain- 
ed six hundred moschs, nine hundred baths, and 
two hundred thousand, houses : he gave laws to '* 
eighty cities of the firsts to three hundred of the 
second and third, order; and the fertile banks of 
the Guadalquivir were adorned with twelve 
thousand villages and hamlets. The Arabs 
might exaggerate the truth, but they created 
and they describe the most prosperous ‘era of the 
riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of 
Spain.' 

The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the ae%ions 
prophet ; but among the various precepts and 
examples of his life, the caliphs selected the les- 
sons of toleration that might tend to disarm the 
resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the 
temple and patrimony of the God of Mahomet ; . 
but he beheld with less jealousy ; and affeetian the 
nations of the earth. The polytheists and ido- . 

Inters w'ho were ignorant of his name^ might be 

^ Cardonne, tom. i, p. 3S7, 338. He computes the revenue at 
130,000,000 of French livrei?. The entire picture of peace and pro- 
sperity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Moorish annals. ^ 

^ I am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting Work, 
which has only been distributed in presents by the Court of Madrid ? 

Bibliotheca Ariihico-^IBspana Emurialemis^ opt7'a et studio 3fie%adM^a- 
siri^ Sp'O Maronite.* MatritU in folio, tomus prior, I'TdOj tomu'spdsterioTf 
1770. The execution of this work does honour to thelSpamsh press? 
the MSS. to the number of aincccibr, are judiciously classed % the 
editor, and his copious extracts throw some light oh the Mahometan 
literature and liislory^ of Spain.' •> Thieserelica ^re' now «eWe, but the ' ' 
task ha® been supinely delayed, till in the year 1071 a fire consumed 
the greatest part of the Escurial library, rich in the spoils of Grena- 
da and Morocco. • ' ^ " 
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CHAP, lawfully extirpated by his votaries,*" but a wise 
policy supplied the obligation of justice ; and af- 
ter some acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan 
conquerors of Hindostan have spared the pagods 
of that devout and populous country. The dis- 
ciples of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, 
were solemnly invited to accept the more per- 
fect revelation of Mahomet ; but if they prefer- 
red the payment of a moderate tribute, they 
were entitled to the freedom of conscience and 
worship." In a field of battle, the for- 
Mabomet- feit lives of the prisoners were redeemed by the 
profession of Islam ; the females were bound to 
embrace the religion of their masters, and a 
race of sincere proselytes was gradually multi- 
plied by the education of the infant captives. 
But the millions of African and Asiatic con- 
verts,; who swelled the native band o6 the faith- 
ful Arabs, mast have been allqred, rather than 
constrained, to declare their belief in one God 
and the apostle of God. By the repetition of a 
sentence and the loss of a foreskin, the subject 
or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose 
in a moment the free and equal companion of 
the victorious Moslems. Every sin was expiat- 

^ The Marbii, as they are st jled, qiii toleran nequeunt, are, 1. 
Those who,, besides Ood, worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Athe- 
ists. Utrique, quaradiii princeps aliquis inter Mohammedanos super- 
€st oppugnari debent donee religionem amplectantur, nec requies iis 
ooncedenda est, nec pretium acceptandum pro obtinenda conscientiae 
libortate, (Reland, Bissertat. x, de Jure Militari Mohammedan, tom. 
iii, p. 14) : A rigid theory ! 

^ The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, be- 
tween the Marhii and the People of the Book, Ibe believers in some 
divine revelation, is Goere<atly defined in the conversation of the ca- 
liph A1 Mam un with 'the Idolaters or Sabaeani^' of Charrae. Hottin** 
§er. Hist. Orient, p. lOT, iOS. 
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ed, every engagement was dissolved; the vow chap. 
of celibacy was superseded by the indulsrence of 
nature; the active spirits who slept in the cloister 
were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens; 
and in the convulsion of the World, every mem- 
ber of a new society ascended to the natural 
level of his capacity and courage. The minds 
of the multitude were tempted by the invisible 
as well as temporal blessings of the Arabian 
prophet; and charity will hope that many of 
his proselytes entertained a serious conviction of 
the truth and sanctity of bis revelation, ii ln the 
eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it must appear 
worthy of the human and the divine nature. More 
pure than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal 
than the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet 
might seem less inconsistent with reason, than 
the creed of mystery and superstition, which, in 
the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of 
the gospel, ■ ; 

Ill the extensive provinces of Persia and A- of the 
frica^ the national religion has been eradicated by of &sit, 
the Mahometan faith. The ambiguous theology 
of the Magi stood alone among the sects of the 
East : but the profane writings of Zoroaster® 

f The Zend or Pazend, tire bible of the Gbebers, is reckoned by 
tbemseltes, or at least by the Mahometans, among the ten bof)ks 
which Abraham received from Heaven ; and their religion is hoaour* 
ably styled the religion of Abi'aham, (d’Herbelot, BibK^ot. Orient, p* 

701 ; Hyde, de Beligione veterum Persarutm, c* iiiv p* ^7, 28, &c.). 

I much fear that we do not possess any pure and description of 
the system of Zoroaster* Dr. Prideaux (Connection, xfol. i, p» SOO, 
octa-\'o) adopts the opinion that he had beeh th^ slave and scholar of 
some Jewish prophet in the captivity of Babylon* Perhaps the Per- 
sians, who have been the masters of the would afesert the ho-^ 

pour, a poor honour, of being their masters* 
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CHAP, might, under the reverend name of Abraham, be 
dexterously connected with the chain of divine 
revelation. Their evil principle, the demon 
Ahriman, might be represented as the rival or 
as the creature of the God of light. The tem- 
ples of Persia were devoid of images ; but the 
worship of the sun and of fire might be stigma- 
tized as a gross and criminal idolatry The 
milder sentiment was consecrated by the prac- 
tice of Mahomet^ and the prudence of the ca- 
liphs; theMagians or Ghebers were ranked with 
the Jews and Christians among the people of the 
written law and as late as the third century of 
the Hegira, the^city of Herat will afford a live- 
ly contrast of private zeal and public toleration.® 
Under the payment of an annual tribute, the 
Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of He- 
rat, their civil and religious liberties : but the 
recent and humble mosch was overshadowed by 

P The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the ori- 
ental world, represent in the most odious colourij the Magians, or 
ivorshippers of fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrifice of a 
Mussulman, The religion of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with 
that of the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the Mahomet- 
ans ; and the sword of Timour was sharpened by this mistake, (Hist, 
do Timour Bee, par Cherefeddin Ali Yezdi, I. v). 

Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. hi, p. 114, 115. 

Has tres sectee, Judaei, Christiani, et qui inter Persas Magorum 
institutis addict! sunt, xar papuHlibrii dkuntur, (Roland, Dis- 

sertat, tom. hi, p* 15). The caliph A1 Mamun confirms this honour- 
able distinction in favour of the three sects, with the vague and equi- 
vocal religion of the Sabaeans, under which the aiKuent polytheists of 
CharrjE were allow'ed to shelter their idolatrous worship, (Hottinger, 
Hist. Orient p. i6T, 1B8)* . 'r 

■ « This singular story is'rcMed hy.d’Herbelot, '(Bibliot. Orient, p, ' 
41$!!, 44‘9>jn' on the faith of. Khondemir, and by Mirchond 
(Hist pripruia Regum 3L0, not py88, -SS). 
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the antique splendour of the adjoining temple of cn 
fire. A fanatic imam deplored, in his sermons, 
the scandalous neighbourhood, and accused the 
weakness or indifference of the faithful. Excit- 
ed by bis voice, the people assembled in tumult; 
the two houses of prayer were consumed by the 
flames, but the vacant ground immediately 
occupied by the foundations of a new mosch. 

The injured Magi appealed to the sovereign of 
Chorasan ; he promised justice and relief ; when, 
behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, of a 
grave character and mature age, unanimously 
swore that the idolatrous fane had net>er existed ; 
the inquisition was silenced, and their conscience 
■was satisfied (says the historian Mirchond*) with 
this holy and meritorious perjury." But the 
greatest part of the temples of Persia were 
ruined by the insensible and general desertion of 

^ Mirchond, (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shiih), a nativd of Herat, 
oomf/osed in the Persian language a general history of the East, from 
the creation to the year of the Hegira ’ 'Ih the year 

flCM', (A. D. 1498), the historian obtained the command of a princely 
library, and his applauded work, in seyen or twelve parts, was al?- 
hreviated in three volumes by his son iShondeipir, A. Hr 9^7,' A. 0. 

1 520. . The two writers, most accurately distingukhed by. Petit de la 
Croix, High de Genghizcan, p. 5H7, 538, 544, 545), are loosely con- 
founded by d’Herbelot, (p. 358, 410, 994, 995) : but his numerous 
extracts, under the- improj,ier name of Ehondeinir, belong to the fa- ^ 
t her rather than the son. The historian of Genghizcan refers to a 
MS. of Mirchond, which he received from the hands of his friend 
d'Herbfilot himself. A curious fragment (the Taherian and Soifarian 
Dynasties) has been-' lately published in Persic and Latin, (Vienna?, 

1782, in 4to," cum, notls Bernard de.^enisch>i and the editor allows 
us to hopa for a .continuance of. Mirchond* ' ■ ■ '• ^ 

“ Quo testinionio boni se quidpiam prajstithise opinabantur. Yet 
Aflrchottdttiust have condeiwned'their-zeal,' since he appi'ot^ed the legal 
toleration of 'tlie Magi, cul- (the -fire temple) peraefeo' singulis aniiis 
cons4, utl sacra Mohammtdis lege cantum* ah omnibus molcfitlis at 
oaeribue libero ciiGC Ifcui!:, ■ , ■ . 
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CHAP, their votaries. ' It was insensible, since it is not 
accompanied with any memorial of time or place, 
of persecution or resistance. It was general, 
since the whole realm, from Shiraz to Samar- 
cand, imbibed the faith of the Koran ; and the 
preservation of tiie native tongue reveals the 
descent of the Mahometans of Persia.* In the 
mountains and deserts, an obstinate race of un- 
believers adhered to the superstition of tlieir 
fathers ; and a faint tradition of the Magian theo- 
logy is kept alive in the province of Kirman, a- 
long the banks of the Indus, among the exiles of 
Surat, and in the colony which, iii the last cen- 
tury, was planted by Shaw Abbas at the gates 
of Ispahan. The chief pontiff has retired to 
mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the city 
ofYezd: the perpetual fire (if it continue to 
burn) is inaccessible to the profane ; but his re- 
sidence is the school, the oracle, and the pilgri- 
mage, of the Ghebers, whose hard and uniform 
features attest the unmingled purity of their 
blood. Under the jurisdiction of their elders, 
eighty thousand families maintain an innocent 
and industrious life ; their subsistence is derived 
from some curious manufactures and mechanic 
trades; and they cultivate the earth with the 
fervour of a religious duty. Their ignorance 
withstood the despotism of Shaw Abbas, who de- 

* The last Magian of name and power appears to be Mardavige the 
Dilemite, who, in the beginning of the 10th century, reigned in the 
northern provinces of Persia, neat* the Caspian Sea, (d’Herbebt, Bibliot. 
Otient, p. 335). But his soldiers and successors, the BmideSi either 
professed or embraced the Mahometan faith ; and under their dy- 
nasty (A. D. 953-lpgO) I should place the fall of ^the religion of Zo» 
roaster* 
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maiided with threats and tortures the prophetic chap. 
books of Zoroaster ; and this obscure remnant 
of the Magians is spared by the moderation or 
contempt of their present sovereigns.’' 

The northern coast of Africa is the only land Decline 
in which the light of the gospel, after a long christiart* 
and perfect establishment, has been totally ex- 
tinguished. The arts, which had been taught 
by Carthage and Rome, were involved in a cloud 
of ignoi’ance ; the doctrine of Cyprian and Au- 
gustin was no longer studied. Five hundred 
episcopal churches were overturned l^y^the hos- 
tile fury of the Donatists, the Vani^ls, and the 
Moors. The zeal and numbers of the clergy de- 
clined ; and the people, without discipline, or 
knowledge, or hope, submissively sunk under 
the yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within fifty a. ». rw, 
years after the expulsion of the Greeks, a lieu- 
tenant of Africa informed the caliph that the 
tribide of the infidel^ yas abolished, hy their ;<3pn- 
version,* ^bough- h?' sought tpt jdisgnise. his 
fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence was 
drawn from the rapid and extensive, pxpgress of 
the Mahometan faith, jn the next age, an ex- a. d. sst, 
traordi nary mission of five bishops was detached 
from Alexandria to Caicoan. They were or- 

y The present state of the Ghehers in Persia, is taken from Sir 
Chardin, not indeed the most learned, byt the most judicions 
inquisitive, of our modern tra\;eUers, (Voyages in Perse, tom. ii, 
p. 109, 179-187*, in to). His brethren, Pietro de ia. ValleJ Olea- 
rius, Thevenot, Tayeniier, &c. whom 1 have fruitlessly searched, 
had neither eyes nor attention for this interesting people* 

» The, letter of Abdoulrahman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to the 
eallph'Aboul Abbiis, the the Ahbasides, I? dated A^ H., 

(CiStfcionne^ lllst* de, PAfrtque et de I’Espagne, torn* i, p* ' >- 
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CHAP, dained by tl^e. Jacobite patriai^ch to cberLsli and 
revive dying embers of Christianity:'* bnt 
the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger 
to the Latins, an enemy to the catholics, sup- 
poses, the decay and dissolution of the African 
hierarchy. It was no longer the time wjien the 
successor of St. Cyprian, at the head of a nu- 
merous synod, could maintain an equal contest 
A.D.i0a3- jjjg ambition of the Roman pontiff. In tbe 
eleventh century^ the unfortunate priest who was 
seated on tbfe ruins of Carthage, implored the 
arms and the protection of the Vatican i ^nd he 
bitterly complains that his naked body had been 
scourged by the Saracens, and that his authority 
was disputed by the four suffragans, the totter- 
ing pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gre- 
gory IP are destined to sooth tbe distress of 
, , and the pride of a Moorish prince. 

IPhe popO assures the- sultan that they both wi>r- 
ship the same God, and may hope to meet in 
the bosom of Abraham; hut the complaint, that 
three bishops could no longer be found to conse- 
crate a brother, announces the speedy and inevit- 
“"^Spain, able ruin of the episcopal order. The Christians 
&c. ’ of Africa and Spain hml long since submitted to 

the practice of circumcision and the legal absti- 
nence from wine and pork; and the name of il Jo- 

^ ' * BibliotIieq.i:te-Orietita|e, p. 6^., Fatrkrch. 

1% m. ' , , ) '' ' 

Among tbe of tbe,_ sieOiijLeo IX, epist. «S;.' Gregor* 

T0, bA, epkt, 22, .sS; li ili, 20, 21 Land'' tbe critietois 

ytomljs, A,dA 053, Nt-bliA. D..1073, No. 13), who 

tbe name and family tbe Moorij^b ppnee, with wbom 
tbe; tbe Eomaa pobtife so politely .'Correspowls* 
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.3am&es° (adoptive Arabs) was applied to their cii 
civil or religious conformity About tlxe middle ^ 
of the twelfth century the worship of Christ and 
the succession of pastors were abolished along 
the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of 
Cordova and Seville, of Valencia and Grenada."' 

The throne of the Almohades, or Unitarians, 
was founded on the blindest - fanaticism, and 
their extraordinary rigour might be provoked 
or justified by the recent victories and intolerant 
zeal of the princes of Sicily and Castille, of Arra- 
g-on and Portugal. The faith of the Mozarabes a.d 
was occasionally revived by the papal missiona- 
ries; and, on the landing of Charles V, some fami- 

« Mo2arabes!» or Mostarabes, admtitli, as h is interpreted in Latin, 
(Pocock, Speeimen Hist. Arabum, p. 39, 4^0. Blbliot. Arabico-Rispana, 
tom. ii, p. IS). The JMozarabic liturgy, the ancient ritual of the church 
of Toledo, has been attacked by the popes, and exposed to the doubtful 
trials of the sword and of fire, C3>Iariaii. Hist. Hispan. tom. i, 1. ix, c. 13, 
p. 378). It %vas, or rather it is, in the Latin tongue; yet in the xith 
century it was found necessary (A. M, C, 1687.; A. D. ,1039) to tran» 
scribe an Arabic version of the canons of tiie councils of Spain, (Bibliot* 
Arab. Hist. tom. i, p. 5-4T)^ for the use of the bishops and clergy in 
the iMooribh kingdoms. 

About the middle of the xth century, the clergy of Cordova Vi-a'i 
reproached with tUh' criuuuui c-jmplianee, by the intrepid cn^oy of the 
emperor Otho 1, (Vit. Johan, Gui-i*:; la 8ecul. Benedict. V, 
upud Floury ; Hist. Eccles. tom. xii, p. Oil. 

Tag!, Critica, tom. i\y A. D. lliO, 'S'*. 8, 9. He justly observes, 
that when Seviile, &c. were retaken b}" Ferdinand of, Castille, no Christ- 
ians, except captives, were found in the place'; and that the rdozara-^ 
bic churches of Africa and Spain, descriUed by James a Vitriaco, A. 

D. ISIS, (Hist, HierosoL c. 80, p. 1095, in' Gest. Dei per Francx^s), 
are copied from some/dder book. I ‘shall add, that the date of the 
Hcgim 6TT (A. D. 1278) must apply to the copy, not the compaction, 
of a treatise of jurisprudence, which states the civil rights of ihe Cln ira> 
ians of Cordova, (Bibliot, Arab. Hist, torn. i,'p. 471); and that the 
Jews were the only dissentcus whom Abui Waled, king of Grenada, 

{A. B. 1313), could either disco uiiteuahce' or tdlbnite,' (toin..' ii, p- 
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CHAP, lies of Latin Christians were encouraged to rear 
their beads ht Tunis and Algiers. But the seed 
of the gospel was quickly eradicated, and the long 
province from Tripoli to the Atlantic has lost ail 
memory of the language and religion of Borne.* 
Toiewtson After the revolution of eleven centuries, the 
chri^ns. Jews and Christians of the Turkish empire en- 
joy the liberty of conscience which u^as granted 
by the Arabian caliphs. During the first age of 
the conquest, they suspected the loyalty of the 
catholics, whose name of Melchites betrayed 
their secret attachment to the Greek emperor, 
while the Nestorians and Jacobites, his invete- 
rate enemies, approved themselves the sincere 
and voluntary friends of the Mahometan govern- 
ment.* Yet this partial jealousy was healed by 
time and submission; the churches of Egypt 
were shared with the catholics,'* and all the 
oriental sects were included in the cemmon be- 
nefits of toleration. The rank, the immunities, 
the domestic jurisdiction, of the patriarchs, the 
bishops, and the clergy, were protected by the 

* Efinaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p, 288. Leo Africanus virbnld 
have flattered bis Homan master?* could foe have discovered anylatifent 
relics of the Christianity of Africa. 

« Absit (said the catholic to the vizir of Bagdad) nt pari loco habeas 
. Nestorianos, quorum prater Arabas nullus alius rex est* et Grseens 
quotum reges ampyendo Arafoibus bello non desistunt* ^c. See in the 
Collections of Assemannus, (Bibliot. Orient, tom. lY, p. 94?»10i)^ the 
state, of the Nestorians under the caliphs* . That of the Jacobites Is 
more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Ijissertation of the second 
volume of Assemannus. , 

^ Butyeb. AnnaL, tom. if* p. ^84, 3^^* 38S. 'Hist. 

^ triarchy. Alex. > 205, 206, ,257/332. 'A taint* of the Mohothelite 
Jie«sy^ mighty render the, first of'these_ Greek patriarchs 'Jess loyal to 
the emperors and less obnoxious* to 'the Arafofe.’ 
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civil magistrate the learning of individuals re* c haf, 
commended them to the employments of secre- 
taries and physicians : they were enriched by 
the lucrative collection of the revenue ; and tlieh’ 
merit was sometimes raised to the command of 
cities and provinces. ^ A caliph of the house of , r 
Abbas was heard to declare that the Christians _ 
were most worthy of trust in the administration 
of Persia. “ The Moslems,” said he, “ will abuse 
“ tlieir present fortune ; the Magians regret their 
“ fallen greatness; and tlie Jews are impatient for 
“ their approaching deliverance.”* But tJte slaves TUeir 
of despotism are exposed to the altema,tive8 pf 
favour and disgrace. The captive churches qf the 
East have been afflicted in every- age by the aya- 
riceorbigotry of their rulers; and the ordinary and 
legal restraints must be offensive to the pride or 
the zeal of the Christians.'' About two hundred 
years after Mahomet, they were separated , from 
their fellow-subjects by a turban or gird^ ^ 
honourable colour ; instead of horses or mules, 
they were condemned to ride on asses, in the: atti- 
tude of women. Their public and private build- 
ings were measured by a diminutive standard; 

In the streets or the baths it is their duty to give 

^ Motiidhed, ivho reigned from' A. p» 892 to 902* The Magians 
jSlUl held their name and rank among the religions of the empire^ <As« 
semaimi, Blbllot. Orient, tom. iv, p. 97). 

^ llciand expiaiiis the general restraints of the Mahometan policy 
and junspru‘dence,'(Dissei‘tat. tom.; iB, p. 16-90). The oppress! v.e 
edicts, of the cuiiph Motawakkel, (A. B. 84i7-S6i)> which are stilt Ju 
/drccj arc noticed’ by Eutychius (Annal* tom. ii, p. 448) and d’Herbe-' 
iot, (Bildlot. Orient, p. SIO). A persecution of the ca'fiph Omar 11 

related, and inosft prhbab’iy magnUk'dj hy' the *Greek Theophsnes.> 
l^hron. 334> ™ ‘ ,.r . > . ■. < 
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CHAP. or bow, down before the meanest of the 
people ; and their testimony is rejected, if it may 
tend to the prejudice of a true believer. The 
pomp of processionsj the sound of bells or of 
psalmody, is interdicted in their worship : a de- 
cent reverence for the national faith is imposed 
on their sermons and conversations ; and the sa- 
crilegious attempt to enter a moscb, or to se-. 
duce a Mussulman, will not be suffered to escape 
with impunity. In a time, however, of tranquil- 
lity and justice the Christians, have never been 
compelled to renounce the Gospel or to embrace 
the Ivoi’an ; but the punishment of death is in- 
flicted upon the apostates who have professed and 
deserted the law of Mahomet. The martyrs of 
Cordova provoked the sentence of the cadhi, by 
the public confession of their inconstancy, or 
their passionate invectives against the person 
and religion of the prophet.' 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira, 
caliphs, the caliphs were the most potent and absolute 
A. D. 718 . of the 'globe. Their prerogative was 

not circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by the 
power of the nobles, the freedom of the commons, 
the privileges of the church, the votes of a senate, 
or the memory of a free constitution. The author- 

J The iifiarhTs of Cordova <i^. So.O, &c.) are commemorated and 
justilkd by St. Eulogius, who at length fell a victim himself. A sy- 
nod, convened by the caliph, ambiguously censured their rashness, 
'i'he moderate Fleury cannot reconcile their conduct with the disci- 
pline of antiquity, toutefois raiitorit^ de TEglisc, &c. (Fleiiiy, Hist. 
i'r'cles,/tom. s, p.* iiS-SSS, particularly dOS, 509). Their 

authentic acts throw a strong though transient light on' the Spanish 
^hurdi in ftc.ilit'h'csiitdry. " 
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ifcy of the companions of Mahomet expired with ' 
their lives ; and the chiefs or emirs of the Ara- 
bian tribes left behind, in the desert, the spirit 
of equality and independence. The regal and 
sacerdotal characters were united in the success- 
ors of Mahomet ; and if the Koran was the rule 
of their actions, they were the supreme judges 
and interpreters of that divine book. They 
reigned by the right of conquest over the na- 
tions of the East, to whom the name of liberty 
was unknown, and who were accustomed to ap- 
plaud in their tyrants the acts of violence and 
severity that were exercised at their own ex- 
pence. Under the last of the Ommiades, the 
Arabian empire extended two hundred days jour- 
ney from east to west, from the confines of Tar- 
tary and India to the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the 
robe, as it is styled by their writers, the long 
and narrow province of Africa, the solid and 
compact dominion from Fargana to Aden, from 
Tarsus to Surat, will spread on every side to the 
measure of four or five months of the march of 
a caravan.® We should vainly seek the indis- 
soluble union and easy obedience that pervaded 
the government of Augustus and the Antonines; 
but the progress of the Mahometan religion dif- 
fused over this ample space a general resein- 

^ See the article Eslamiah (as we say Christendom) in the Bihlio* 
theque Orientale, (p. 335)* This chart of the Mahometan world is 
suited by the author, Ebn Alwai’di, to the year of the Hegira 3S5, (A« 
D. 0^5), Since that time, the losses in Spain have>een overbalanced 
by the conquests in India, Tartary, and the .European Turkey* 
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CHAP, blance of manners and opinions. The language 
and laws of the Koran were studied with equal 
devotion at Samarcand and Seville : the Moor 
and the Indian embraced as countrymen and 
brothers in the pilgrimage of Mecca ; and the 
Arabian language was adopted as the popular 
idiom in all the provinces to the westward of 
the Tigris.® 

* The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the col® 
lege of Mecca. By the Banish traveller, this ancient idiom is com* 
pared to the Latin ; the vulgar tongue of Hejas and Yemen to the 
ItaKan : and the Arabian dialects of Syida, Egypt, Africa, &.c. to the 
Provencal, Spanish, and Portuguese, (Niebuhr, description de fA* 

■ Mbie, p. :■ 
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